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PRKFACK 


S tco\D\K> IS no longer a privilege ft is a right mui an 

ex{M>it.ition Duriiig (he tssentieth e<‘iitiir\, (he sevoiidarx' Skchool has 
oIM'iwh] its thiois (o ail south The unis ersali/at ion of sei'omiarv (*(hi* 
latioii ant! tin* esolsemeiil of (lie t'ornprelirnvive high sthiM)] are rixrent 
phenonu‘na — suh)( < led (o both praise and (Titicisin ut home and abroad. 
\Miile sst‘ inn hnik iiack on thew* acs'ompli^hinents ssith great pride, 
sse must also iai'e up to the fait that esen today many voting people are 
not SI ell serswl !)s tlw st'IwkiIs Him' onr schools can !H‘tft*r serve the 
south of mir nation e the ihnue of this laiok 
11ns biMik IS addr(^v*d to those ss'ho are |:daTei)itg to teach in the s(Tond> 
an scIhhiI Hs|n*riemf‘d ti'asheis also ssiii find tins htmik iisi'ful in their 
ssork W'hile it is intended to reprewnt a ronipn'htiisive ovc»rvii*w of tile 
ptinciphs and praeiKt's of seconihtrv iHliK'ation, this volume $c*eks to 
prvdx' the forces underlying the problems, ronfliets, and directions (rf 
AimTitan nhication 

\ mcKh'm d(*m(XTa( s e\(Miis its sc'IhkiIs to niltivate tin* attributes of 
individual enhgbtimment and group responsibility At the same tim<> it 
demands that our sthixiU prepare vontb adiHiuately for a place in tlie 
(*lianging world of svork and for the* pursuit of higher learning. Hioiigh 
rtiese goals are foitntdable, tliere is no turning back Yet. thest* goals 
cannot lie realised unless «loleseents have avenues for success in seluiol 
and society. 

tn recent years we have witnessed a growing oonoem for sudi prob> 
lems as reducing school dn^p^ts and youUi intemployment. providing 
fpr the academically talented, eliminating esiucational inequities based 
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on racial and socto*eoononuc>goo^ap}iic factors, mocfemizing the cur- 
riculum, harnessing new educational resources, oi|(ani'/ing and administer- 
ing the sdiools more effectively, improving teaclier preparation, and 
prcffesskmaltaing the work of tlte teacher. At times, wlien confronti>d with 
Soviet scientiiic and technohigical achies'ement, some critics have been 
quick to blame the schools for mir alleged scientific, militaiy, industrial, 
and govemmi*ntal wraknes.s<>s. At other times, when we appear to be 
ctearly ahead of the Soviets, such successes, unlike the failures, are not 
attrihuted to our schools. There are instances where, as a ri‘sult of the 
crities, educators have rcacte«l by exerting ^lcrea^'ed pressurt^s on our 
most promising students while giWng dt'creaV'd attention to the least 
promising. But, fortunately, tluTc ar(> enough wi.se men among mir eilu- 
cators who ,s<«e the nce<l t<» clialicnge and cncourag<‘ our acatlnincallv 
talented youth while helping all youth to find the fullest possible rm'usure 
<»f success in scdiiail and society. 

Tlic author has attempted to bmis on these aiwl otlwT problems and 
issiu'S in order that the reader mav gain an und«*rstanding of the sital 
and tlynaniic forces at work. I’’ach chapter is accompanied by S€>\cral 
"Problems for Stiidv and Discussion" that arc intended to stimulate the 
.student to prolH* into .sourtfs outside* the fc\tl)»x>k. The reference lists 
and footnotes should lx; useful guides for further investigation and stndv 
It is iIh* hop!' of the author that, through this txiok, the rearler will fiiul 
direetimi am! assistance for a suceessful career as a teacher in the junior 
or .s<*nior high scTuail. 

1 vs'ish to express ms' appr«*ciation to many of mv eolluagues for their 
interest .ind encxuirugement rluring the preparation of this manuscTipt; 
Professors Dan II. f'rMipiT of the I'niversits of Michigan, Kdgar Dah* of 
The Ohio .State I'niversity. (Jail M. Inlow of Northswestcro ITiiversitv. 
Henn CTay l.imlgren of San Fnmcisco Slate College. Rob<*rt C. McKean 
and Bob I,. Tavlor of the rnivmifv of Cdorado. ami M. KempT 
and F. W'tH'fdcIioff of ISirdue I'niversitv. 

Anti, finsttly, I am grateful to hath my mother and mv wife ftv their 
faith and patience. 


Daniel Tanner 
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Perspectives and Prospects 
in Secondary Education 


My faiber. who was a lilacksrnitb in the railway shop 
in Cah'slnirg, ctnildn’t sign his name, lie liad to use 
an ’"X" and maylie we ought to have an orj^nixation 
fonned of Americans wnosc parents couldn't sign 
their own names. It might tell a lot alanit this country. 

— Carl San^Um'rg 




CHAPTER / 

The Development ol 
American Secondary 
education 


T i»: KjRsi .sKni wis ul Aiiu'ru'u ctMU’<'ivtnl of t*(lut‘alion primarily as 
4 mt-aiis of spiritual salvation. Tlw Puritans in Now England soon 
I'stahlisIxHl an iHiucationa! progruiu patterned after the English 
s\ stein— private tutoring at home and l.atin graininar schools for Iroys' 
who would l*e entering college for training as niiiiistcr.s. 

.Vlthongh most of the earlv s«*ttlers came to AnK*rica for religions 
fr«*c<|{iiii as well as e<onomie opjKirtunity. they (pnckly adopt(*d (he Euro« 
p<*an practice of a <hr<v1 ti<* lietwe<>n the stale and a single t^stahlished 
clmrv'h. In \!assa(hu.setts. for example, a law’ of Ifi'll rt^|uired mwnber* 
shi[) m an authorized .hureh and ownership ol propf’ity as the two con* 
thfjons for voting. .Anti evtrryone was retjuired. hy u law of 1638, to 
attend the established t imich on Sundays and to contribute in faxe.s to 
its Mipimrl. laiws were enacted belsv<H!n 16-14 ainl 16.39 that decreed 
banishment for Baptists and Jesuits, anti death for practicing Quakers. 
1hc single established religitm was practietjd in the colonies of Massa* 
chnsr’tts, Connecticut, New Ifampshirc, Maryland, Virginia, and the CarO' 
linas Thus, while the early settlers came to tlwse shores seeking religious 
freedom, their adhermce to a single establishetl church prohibited those 
of othi'r religious sw-ts from worshipping freely. 

EDUCATION IN COI.ONTAE AMERICA 
Massachusetts Law of 1 642 

The failure to support education voluntarily led to the (mactment of 
the Ma.s$achusctts Law of 1642 tltat required that all children be taught 
‘tp read and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws 
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of the country** and trained “in learning and labor . . . profitable to the 
CcHnoKmwealth.**' Although this law dkl not order the establidunent 
and support of schools, it ncvertlidess required that all <duldren be 
taught to read. This piece of l<^isiation is recognized as the first of its 
kind in tlie Englj.sh-s|)eaking world.’' The Massachusetts Law of 1642 
marked the l>egmniiig of compulsory education in the New World. The 
purpose of this law. however, was not to foster individual enlighteiunent, 
but to help man to trecome a lietler sm*ant of Cod and the state. 

Massachusetts Law of 1647 

Puritan churc4> leaders soon recognized Uie inadcrpiacv' of leaving 
education to individual families. As a result, the Massachusetts I..aw of 
1647 was cnac'ted re(|uiring every towTi of 50 liouseholders to appoint 
a person to teach reading and writing and to pay the wages fif the 
teaehcT, and cvtTV town of 100 householders to establish a grammar 
school to instruct youth for entraiKv to the university. This legislation 
provider! for a fine of &5 for failure to comply. TIm? l.aw of 1647 marked 
IIk* right of the state to retjuire communities to employ teachers and to 
estahli.sh schools-~-a law without precedent in tlie English-speaking world. 

'Fhe Piiritan-fTalvinist learlm were dirwtiy instrumental in securing 
the t'lractnumt of these laws by the Colonv. The main puqwsa; in rerpiir- 
ing the teaching (»f reatling was to promote a knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture’s. This purpjse is clc*arlv rr'vealed in the preamble of the Law of 
1647. 

It iH’iiig one chiel |)rr»jecl of the «>ltl deluder Satan, to keep men 
Irom iIh* kn<»vv!etlge t*i the .S(-riptiires, in iorinei times bv keeping 
llitut) in dll unknown longue, so in thi'se Utter times l>\ persuading Inmi 
the use ol tiHignes, that so at least the true ss'iisr* and mt'aning ol tla? 
original might lie cloiidcHl hy false glosses ol saint seeming deteivers. 
that k'arnnig may not Ih' buried in the grave ol oni fatl«*r.s in the 
chureh and coimnunw'ealth, thr* lain! assisting oni endeasors. . . ,* 

TIk» “Olde DehidtT Satan Ijaw” of 1647, like the I.aw of 1642, was a 
means of promoting the creetl of the Puritan sect. .Although these laws 
can l>e said to represent the recognition of the neerl for universal erluca- 
lion, it should be realiztxl that their purpose svas to build adherence 
to the e.stahh.slied religion rather than to promote personal enlighten- 
ment. Cuhherlcy cites these laws a.s significant in that they also refnesent 
the right of the state to require the support of education throtigh the 
lev'ying of a general tax and the right of the state to hold the parent 

r EilwrxKl R Cuhberley. Fuhtic Education in the United States, Reviserl (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Companv, 1947). n. 17. 

*Coloav erf Mnssarhusetis, Reconit of the Covemor and Company of die Mane- 

chaetts Bay in Sete Englawf, II (Boston: WiltiMn p. 203. 
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fc^Kinsible for supporting stidi education.* Neverthehss« die stale md 
chuich were one. and th^ laws were designed to promote adhoence 
to the church and commonwealth. But although this h^slation was not 
motivated by democratic aims, it <loes represent the principle of pro* 
nM^ng the Question of the ^tning. whetiier rich or poor, for the be^t 
of society. Other New England colonies soon foilow'ed Massadhusetts 
in enacting similar laws. 

Separation of Church and State 

The monopoly of church and state by the Puritan Calvinists in New 
England was broken under the leadrM-.ship of Roger Williams in Rhode 
Island. The Rhode Island charier of 166(1 gtiaranteed religious hreedoro 
to its {leopic. In Pennsylvania, William Penn le<! the way to freedom of 
worship. Penns'yhania's Great of 1682 held that the state could not 
rc(|uire conformitv to anv religious establishment. The separation of Dela* 
ware from Pennsylvania in 1702 found Delaware adhering to tlie Pennsyl- 
vaniit practice of religious fnvclom and separation lH*twe<*n church and 
state. 

The het<*rogeneitv <ii the religious popiiliitiuns of New York and New 
Jersi'V’ prevontwl the monojKilv of church and .state that was prevalent 
in Massachusetts, ConiuTticut, and New Hampshire. Howewer. in their 
early constitutions, Delaware. Penii-sylvania. ami New Jersey reijuired 
religious oaths and religious <{uali6catic)ns for holders of office. 

Tlic settliTS of the southern colonics were followers of the English 
.Nutioiial Church in contrast to the di.s.senters wla' «.stabHshed New Eng* 
laiul. Conv«*<|u«iitlv. tluTO w<*rf no significant eauly effort-s in the South 
to separate church anti state. 

With the close t»f the sev'<*nteenth century, the domination of the 
church iH'gan to wcakt*!! and tjvil ftirms of goveniinent took the platre 
of the religuHis forms. Ciibherley cif««» the Sahtm witchcraft persecutions 
of 1691-165^2 a.s a factor in weakening the domination of the people liy 
the ministry in New England,*^ Ciradually, with the realities of the de- 
veloping frontier, the growth of cumnusree, and the more scientifically 
based (xmc(*ptiur>s of human nature, the obsession with per.sonal salvation 
gave way to llic desire to deal effectively with the (.undltions of life. 

Educational Begitminj^ fat the Southern Cedonies 

The early settters of the southern colonies followed the Engjidt practice 
of leaving education to the home through private tutmn and pay-schools. 
Youngsters of the less privileged classes might resort to pauper sdxxds 
and apprenticeships. The formation of plantafioo settlements and tfw 


* Obbctley, op. cU.. p. 19. 


s ibid., p. 59. 
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empkyyfnent of criminals and paupers brought over from England as 
indentured white serv'ants i^uickty establish<!d a class structure in the 
South. The wealthy provided their youngsters with tutors, private scIkioIs, 
and advance! ♦‘tlucation in England. Following the English custom, com- 
{Hibory' apprenticeship training was prm-ided for poor children. 

I>uring thii «*arly colonial period in the .South, educ-ation was rtrgardwl 
by some li'iitlcrs as a dangerous forte, in reply to an imjuiry concerning 
the provisions for tiK.* inlucation of children in V'irginia, CJovernor Berke- 
ley declared. 

The sunK* coinsr ihat is taken in EiigLi^id . - ♦•seiy man aitording 
to his ahtlils in instmetiiu* his ehiMreii . . But. I thank (iml there are 

no ini’ M’hnols nnr ptintiiij', ami 1 sse shall not have tlwrn these 

horidrrsl vears, for fearnint' has hioinjhi disol»*HheiH'e and laness aiu'l 
sells into the vsorld. and printing h.ts dnniged them and 1 iIh-Is au-niist 
flw* best governiaerit. (^kI ke«-p ns hum Ixith “ 

Tlic carls- settlers of the Miiithern colonies vs ere hen* lor economic gain 
rather than to i‘sciijn* rt'ligtous persecution, While the .\ess Englain] 
st'ftlers ss'cTe (liss«*riti*rs from fht* ('hiirch of England, the .settlers of the 
southern colonies were adherents of tins church. 'Ihe indentured while 
servants and Negro slaves in the South supplied no motive, on the* part 
of the leaders to provide lor common mIichiIs. In New England, hosseser, 
the mofivt* of establi.shing a new order gave earlv impetus to tsiiiipulsorv 
etlucalion and common schooling. 'Hie so-called (ompulsorv education 
kw,s in the South during this pericKl pt*rtained only to the* dependent 
poor and not to the genc*rai (sopOlution. 

Apprenticeship Training 

-Apprenticeship training of the |XH>r, as practiced in England. lH*camc 
esiahli.shed throiiglioiil ctilonial America. Forced or compulsory apprcn- 
tict'sliip of orphans or cluldrco of the pcatr was csiinnum. Although it 
W'as generullv the practice* for u writtc'ii agrc*cint‘nt to Ih* ‘made and ap- 
proved by the court, suc-h arrangements tcndcnl to favor Uie ma.ster.^ 
While the master was r<*<|uir«l by lass to provide for the instruction of 
apprentievs in reading and writing, lie sv-as often mainly cxincerned with 
ec*oiu«nic e.xptoitation of the apprenticeship agreement. 

In the southern colonies the apprenticx'ship system cxrnstitutc'd the 
main form of c*ompul,sory education, since children of the ss'ell-to-do 
received private* tutoring and attended private sehools. In New F.ngland, 
on the other hand, laws were enacted, following the pattern of the Massa- 
chusetts I>ass’ of 1647, rerpiiring the establishment and support of common 

•J<An S, Brubacher. A History of the Prohlemt of Educatkox fNesv* York: McOiaw- 
Hill Omifany. Inc,. IM/). p. 547. 

^Cubherlry, op. ril., p. 34. 
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schools. But even in the northon colonies compulsory af^xenticing 
orphans anti children of the pom H'as practiced under court appovaL 
Voiuntar)' apprentk'cships were also arranged through the court for boys 
and girls of average means. 

The Latin Granunar School 

While orphans and the vhiklren <rf the pK>r were largely bound to the 
apprenticeship svsiein. youngsters of the npp'r classes in New England 
atteiiited the I.atin grammar school. This type of .scIkn)!. brought over 
from England, was dcsignctl to insitruct in Latin — the language of reli- 
gion A liniilcti amount of instruction in Cireek was prox'itled for its classt* 
cni stgnificantv- Aithough some teaching of English u'us included in the 
curriculum, this left rimch !(> Ih* tlcsireil, .since the main emphasis was 
given to I ait in. 

Rch»rc cnteriitg the lailin grumiiiar school, the youngster went to a 
"dame ' school, run hv a woman m her own home, where the basic skills 
of reading and writing vvtrre criulely taught. The dame schools were 
priNutflv rscahlisht'vl atul were not riHpiired !>v law. The dame .schools 
itielmh'd Iwith Imys atid girls, hut the l^itiii grammar sclwKrls were ojx'n 
tJiiK to lvo\s. Tlie Latin grauuu.tr seluKrls, which admitted boys at the 
age of seven or eight, .dsti prepared .some of the stmlents for entrance 
at the .ige of fifteen fti flaivard (-ollege (fouridiHi in IfslS). where thw 
vvtiuld receive training for the ministrv Disciplim* was M*vere in the 
«hof>U and tsillcgcs of the dav. Cnhberley tlescrilH's the practice of 
distiphning stnilt-nts at Harvard by whipping. 

Th<irn.is Sjigeiit a ll.avard stud«*iil. ciiiivictid in I(i74 of siieaking 
hf.tNpfwnnm.s vconis ua>- juilifitlv whip|M-<I in the librarv' fH-forc all the 
St TIh* fiiiiiisfiment w.ts iiilltt let! nndet the .supervision of the 

presith'ol wfm prrttthtf the t hastiseinenl with pravet ** 

Tvvcntv t-ight Latin gramrriui schiMrIs were I'.stablished in Mas.sachn- 
sc'tts before ITfKf But by the mitidle of the eighteenth ctmUiry it was 
brisiming increasingly clear that iImi I..atin grammar .scluarls wcu'e failing 
to meet the growing practical and riniimereial nt.t'ds of the tum*s and, 
as a result, these institutions b<*gari to det-Iirie in favor of tlie academies. 

The Rise of the Academy 

TIte emergence of great literature in the niotlem languages, the decline 
of the old religious ortlKKloxy, and tire, need to deal effectively with the 
mother tongue in cYrmmeru^ left I.atin with little relevancy to the realities 
of the new world. New social and political concepts were also enMxging. 
In 1732, the Grammar ,Sciiooi of the City of New' York was establisheiL 
Unlike the Latin grammar school, where instruction was offered pin- 


•IW.. p. 57. 
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oi|Mlly in IjBtiii, this Knghsh pMunax school gave heavy emphasis to 
En^iib and such practical sub)«cts as mathematics, geogn^ihy. naviga- 
tion, and bookkeeping. Tlie English graininar schoob devdoped in the 
cittes of the middle colonies, were prisately operated, and were attended 
by tliosc seeking 4 practical cducatioit Altliough the English grammar 
s( IkkiI (ltd not spread he)OiKl the ienv cities of tiu* middle colotues, tins 
institution sers(*d as a foreninner of the academs 

*1 III Ac cof MY In 17 19 Ben|annn Franklin publishcxl a comprehen* 
sivc* plan for education, Proftotah Relatm/i to the Education of Itouth 
m Pennsifhanui According to Ktankliii. a nc‘\s tvpe oi scIhwiI isas neiHlcnl 
to meet the praetiiai rtijuirenients of the das'* The l.atin grammar school 
IS, IS (learlv not in tune vsith the tinM*s whil(‘ (he English gramimir school 
siiiHd greatK lu tlu' nature oi its s|KinM>rslup and iud fatU*d to expand 
on a sufhcieiitK broad scale hratikhn proposed an ac adonis ssitli a 
(uriictiliini gising ke\ cmiphasis to the I'nghsh language ( literal uii 
(tunpisition and speaking t and such practical studies .is iiiathc matus 
accounting gcogiaphs pthtical siieiicc' riMxIc^nt histois tiHKlc'rii forcngii 
l.inguages, agnciiltuic natural scicmc*, and phssi(,il (‘ducatiou l*tankliu 
sic'ssed his propisid scIkmiI as a place ssIictc south ssoiiUl lu treseted 
ssilh .lifection ,iud ssould he assistexi in scxat 10 n. 1 l placemc nt Ihi s«tiool 
ssould Ik* attiaitisc .irid ssell npiippd ssith learning nsoui^^cs 

In I 7 >l I rankhn established the first acadcnis in Phtladc Ipliia \t 
(hough ac.id(‘nii<‘s gicss lapidls in tiuiiibcr and hxl to the suiiial ehmitia 
tioo <*f the I atm giaruinar school Iwfoic tlie close of the eighteenth 
exmturs Iruiklni expM*‘siHl his dec*p chsappMiitinC iif at the tendencs 
of iiMiis acadt'iiius to coiitinuc to eiiiphasi/e the teaching of I atin and 
the* (htsMcal snb|(xts sihih* iK'glectuig I iigiish and other utilit.iiiau 
studic's 

Neseilhc*les\ the* acadenis iiiosciueiit must lx* regardexi as one oi the 
basic resolutions in the cxinception of a proper stxondars education for 
Vinc'iican south Betsswn ISU) and IHK) the .uacleiuic s r<*4ehed a p*ak 
of some BOtX) in the sanous stales (‘,isl of the Missouri Riser Most 
acadc'inies ssere prisate nondc nominat tonal institiitiom ssitb tintiou fc'c's 
Hespile the inciination of mans of tlu* earls atadc'mtes to stress the 
tTadi(inu.tI sub|txts considerable curriculum disersits sexin clc*s elop'd 
and SIM b usc'ful subicx'ts as English, mathematic v. gcxigraphs, and scicmce 
receisid cotisidc'rablo empitasts m pc')V,iring students for commerce and 
tin* piofc'ssions Tlw* academic's also provided tearhc*rs for the losser 
sdiools 

Mhtle the old laitin grammar sc'hool was limited onh to boss acade- 

*R Krtenun Butts okI A C’leniin A Hiifoiy of FJtoaUon m Xmerltm 

Culhtrr (New York Holt Binehart And Winston, Inr 195^1, p B1 
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miesi for girls M>ere common early in the nineteenth century. In addition 
to pmvkhng a modem secondarv curriculum lor youth, the acadomlea 
marked the establishment of scemidarv educatkm for girls. 

With the rise of the public high si'hiKil during the latter half of the 
nineteenth centurx, the acadons mosotiH'iit liegan a sharp decline. The 
aca<icin\ had serstnl as a iiH*uns of d«‘\«‘loping widespri'ud recoguititm 
for the rnyHl of jxipular ediu ation 

THK E\Rl.Y WTIOWl. COVFUNMKNT WO Kl^l’CATION 

The opening of the War of ttidepi<tKieiK(> found most colonies with 
a state-established religion Onis IttuKle Island IVnnssKaiua. and Mary- 
land ss«Te < oniiiuttid to religious futHioin The ('onslitution. hossever, 
through the Kirst \iii<‘iidiut til einutid iii 17^11 giiarantml freeiioni 
of nltgion and providid that *'('otigri‘ss sh«}ll make no lass* rcs|StHting 
uri establishment of religion or prohibiting llw fret^ exercise IheiMif” 
The piiiKiple of IrMilotu and e(|uahts for all mankind had Imhh usscittd 
cU*ari\ in the I )e( laration of Indejieiideni e in 177(» 

W( holil tlx s( tiiidis III Ih m H eMdciit tliil all nMi|i are (ie.itid 
•xpiat th.)t thes are end'iw'd h\ then ( rt.itot svilh lertaiii inalu'iiable 
nchts tiial .iitiiiiii' till s( ax liJi lilMrts anil the pnisuit ol luppiiietx. 
til It til SI I 'lit this! lights gnvi iTiiiients ax institiitetl uinung men, 
dins mg tlx II (list |ius\(is iroiii tlw uinsii’t ol the governed 

'I'hc priiKipU of siparation of churtli nnd state and the principle of 
ftcuioni anti et{ualtts ot all in.iiikind. so eaiK established in our history, 
utx to hast {nofnuud unpin attoris for such problems of tli<* IkfK/s as 
bxhr.il aul to inhuatioi. and eipialits of rxUitahonal oppoitiinity 

The ( unstitutKMi and Education 

Ihe nonsec liUian principle that (*s<‘iitiialls was to govern the dt*velo|V 
ment of mir ptiblir school sssteiii is basid on the* Oinstitiitional pro- 
sisions giiaratiteeiiig religious freedom and forbidding (!ongtes$ to es- 
tablish a state religion Wliih- the Constitution iiMcle no specific mention 
of education its expressed prosistoii that Congiess shall "promote the 
gencTal welfare" lias fnrnic>d the ^msis for fedc'ral support of education 
to this (las 

Tlie Tcmth Atiu'iidmciit to ihe CkMistitution, ratified in 1791, declared 
tliat "powers not delegati'd to the* I'mted States bv the Constitution, nor 
proliibitcd b) it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people." Thus, on the basis of tlw* Tenth Amendment, educ'atkm in 
the United States has developed as a state fiirniion (Unlike the single 
educotional system, characteristic of the European uations. our educa- 
tional program b<'came organi/'od through many aystems. Nevathcless, 
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Hm) interest and role of the Federal Government in supporting education 
were recognized very early. Education in the United States evolved as 
a state function, with the general operation of the schools delegated to 
the local communities uiid their lioarcU of education .At the same time, 
the Ff'dcral (kivemnKtit came to sen'c an important .supporting rote 
through various grants-iti-aid. 

Origms of Federal Support of Education 

Till* great ti*iTitory lj<*twn*n the AlleglH*nies and the Mississippi was 
designaterl by the n«*w Ft'deral Government a.s the domain for future 
stat<^ In tlie Ordiriaiire of I7H7, whi<-h prosidtHl for the gosi*riunent 
of the Northwest Territors. ('ongress gave clear e\'kh*nce of its iomiiiit- 
ment to thi* promotion of inliuation 

Religion nioialits. and knowUilc* ln*ini» ne<essus l> Hixwl goseiit 
inent and llw* iuppiness ot mankind s< h<MiK and the* means ol etlin ati m 
shall haevei Ih* eni<Miiai***d 

Under the l..uid Ordinaine of 17S.‘> the sisleciith section of e\er\ 
township was resersitl "lor the itiainteriante of public schools within 
said township" I'acli Gongii^ssion.d township Inong disidcs! into Ui sec 
tions one mile scpuie the' giants for schiHiis anioiintei! to mans inilhons 
of acres I'hiougli the sale ol puhin lands (aiiigress also made iiKiiiet.iis 
giants to the slates for the support of cHhuation during the* first half 
of the iiiiieteenlh centurs 

During the earls peiiod of our national go\C‘riitn<>Tit such rmai as 
Jeffeisoii and Waslmiglon calfcll foi an enhglitcMusI citi/(‘itrs fhiough 
the geneial diffusion of knowledge* In his opt*ning iness,ige to (aiiignss 
m I7‘ltl \\ashingtoii stati-d 

I here is nolhint: wlmh i an In-Mei des«*is«* soni patnmag* thin the 
|>toniotion ol s«i«*iiti and liteiafoie Knowledge is in esi i\ tountis the 
surest basis of puhin happiness In one lo whnh tla* measure of 
goseruiiieiit rrn’istw llic'ir impressions so imin«*(hatcls from the s«*ns<* 
ol the ( oiiiiiiuiiils as in unis it is piojiortionalK <>sstntMl'’ 

In 17116 W'iishington dec'lartsi in his Farc’wcll address 

I'romote then as an ob|<>< t oi piimars mi|>oitaiK<‘, institutions tor 
the general cliffiision ot knossk'dge in pro|rottiou as the strmtnre ol a 
goseinineni gives iot<e to puhlic opimcm, it is essential that piibiu 
opiiitun sliuuki Ih* enlightencsl *•’ 

Jefferson's belief m the un{x>rtanc'e of providing Ic'gislation for the 
education of the common people exemplified in a letter w’ntten in 1786 

ivtkttf p 24.1 

>> KIIwihhI P Cublierles, Puldtr FMutatnm in the Vatted Statet, ReviM*d i Boston 
Huuehton Mifflin Coropans, I1M7U p H9 
»> Ihul 
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Preach, my dear Sir, a crusade against igikoraiwe; establish and 
prove fla? law for ediiealing the i\>innHm j)cople. Let our t^ounlrvtwn 
snow timt tin* people alone can proteci us against these evils, and that 
thc>^ tax which will be paki lor this puqwise is iwit more than the 
tliousandth part of what will Ik* paid to lines, priests and nobk^s who 
xsill rise up among us it ue k*ave tlie jKx»pii* in igiwirmicxs.'® 

In 177fl Jefferson sought the establishment of a wtnplcte system of 
tHlucatkm in Virginia with free eleim?ntary scIkkiIs, swnidary schools, 
and a state college. AUliougb Jefferson failtnl to scH'uro legislalicni in 
N'irgtnia for the establishnient of a t'omprehensive nliicational system, 
he Wi»s later suixH*sshi! in founding the riiiversity of Virginia (1819). 
Jeffersous writings clearlv iriilicate liis t't>n\u*tion that the key to an 
enlightened eiti/enrv rests with tnlueation. In 1816 he wrote: 

li «i to he igiuM.iiit .nitl in n state ot iivih/atton 

it c'XjM'rrs wlut ne\«‘i W 4 is .jutl will Ih' 'rhere is ih» s.ite 

drpnsil tor t5ie him 1)1 u«r\)’i'nii»fii>. l)iiJ wilh Jh<* jM’opk' 

fuir t.ui •)w’\ Ih- \af«- with th«-in wilhoitt inhimiatiOM.’* 

TriK J SI AIU ISlIMKM' OK KIU;i; S(;ilCK)I.S 

H\ ISJO thirfr<-ii of tin* t\vtnt\-tlin-«' slates iorniinji; the Union had 
made some si><nfie nieuliott of eihieation in tln’ir ecmslitutions. The 
states 1)1 the iimidle <'t»h)nies continued lor some time lc> rc'gard ednculion 
as a resjMinsihilitv of llie ehiireh ami of private agencies. The southern 
slates, aloutf with lllicKh- Island, also re(»afd<’d cnlucation as a private 

ITIilftCT. 

Kchieation and Suffraj;!' 

Ofiis lour states had enaetc-d nuisc-rsal tnaiihocxi Miffrage hy 1815. 
Propi-rtv holdmus were neiessaiv f|ualiHeatiuiis far votirijj in most of 
the states, hut as the new froutic-i states to the wc*!.! were ftrriiii!d, fOiii- 
plete male suffrajic- was <s(ahlish<-d. Hv flie middle of the* nim'teeiilh 
ci-nturv most of the eastern states rcseimicd their propcTty cpialifications 
for votini; and grautml full male suffrage. 

Tlx- edex tion of Andrew jarksoii as Fresitlenl in 1828 was .symptomatir 
of the rejiHfion of the old aristosTatic traditions. Jackson, unlike his 
|»r<-d«-c<’s.sors wh<» represented the propertiecl class, svas a man of the 
frontier — a man of tf»e pcxrple. Tire gent'ral population was developing 
a new awareness of its rightful role in civil affairs. 

Full manhood suffrage dcmandtxl that edtieation be a function of the 
state rather than a private matter. Heretofore voting in most of the states 

>»Ck»rdon C. Lee (ed.), Cmtade Ag/aip$t igwtrance: Thtmm Jtfemm ahd Eilutmitm 
(Sew York: 0)himbia University Press, 1961 >, p, MIO, 

Cubherley, op. eft., p. 89. 
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wai die privilege of those who could meet property and/or religious 
qualifications, and such persons could well afford to provide for the 
education of thdar own children through private means. But now that 
voting had l>ecomc the right of all male citizens, it seemed necessary 
that alt men be educated. And it wa.s clear that only the state would 
be capable of providing an educational program on such a mass scale. 

Tlie preambie to the first lllituns school law { 1825 ) stated: 

To en)i>y out rights and liberties, we niiist uuderstand them; their 
swufity uud protetlkwi ought to Ik* tlie first objetl <«l a Irec people; and 
it is a well estahiislu'd tact that no iiatio^ luis es’er uwiti/uicd long in tire 
enjoyntent oi civil and {political ire«*(loin, which w;is not l*>th viilufuis 
and enlighten€*d.**‘ 

(•ovoriKtr I)e Witt (’lintoii «l New York clecTaretl in his message to 
the legislature in 1827 that ‘Th<* gr<*al bulwark of repulilican gorern- 
rnent i.s the <'ultivatioii of eihication; for the right of suffrage cannot lie 
exerci.sed in a salutary manner u-ithoiit intelligence.”''* Daniel WVb.ster. 
in an a<hlrc.ss at Madi.soii, Indiana ( IS.'!? <, advocatni univer.s:tl education, 
saying; ‘Tvducation, to att'oinplish the ends of giMxl go\ ernniciit. .slutuld 
lu* universally diffused. Open the diKirs the schiKilhouses to all the 
children in the laud . . . On the diffusion of (shication among the {teople 
rests the pri'servation ami per|ret nation of our free itrstifulions."” 

KdiiCttlion an<l l.ahor 

•As lahoriug groups Ix-gaii tot)rgani/e, they evpressctl a new nw.ircness 
<»f tlu' importance of eshication. .At a workingmen’s nM*eting in Philu' 
deiphia in I82t), it was argiusl that 

No systi'iu <4 i*diK-ittion, wliii’h a Ireeinan can ais-ept. has M'f liem 
estahiislicHl lor the pool; \sliilst thousands ol dollais of the public lunney 
has Ihsmi appropriateil loi hutkiinc tolleges ami .•eadetnies for the rich '** 

It was a common practice in .some of the eastern .state.s to provide 
public fuud.s for the siippirt of private tuition academie.s and eo!legi*s. 
Tlii.s was deplored by many of the workingmen’s groups who sought the 
use of public funds for a universal systrrm of education. 

Edticalitm and Taxation 

TTie rise of the lalior mot^'eincnt in tlie cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Boston dming the period from 1825 to the Civil War 
found lulror leaders agitating for free public education of children. By 
the nricldle of the nineteenth century almost all the nortliem states 
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had come to rocognixe the need for free, pubhdy suppwted, nonsectarian 
schoots. By 11139 Ntvth Carolina had t‘j>tablished an elementary tchool 
system supported h\ public taxes. 

But there wiw those who rcsixtetl the itlra of being taxed to support 
schools hw the education of other people’s thildren. Some persisted in 
regardmg general education of the masst^ as a danger to established 
socicts The states ol \eu Jersex, Ptninsx l\ ania, Delauare Moryland, 
Virginia, and (.^irgiu held on to the pauiu'r school idtsi inherited from 
• English rule. This td(*a xsas l>avt<il on thi* rationale lliat state fumls wero 
to be Hsetl onK for tin* children of {larents >sho txmld not aflonl to 
provide for education iiiKler pn\at<‘ auspux's Feniisxivatita passed a free 
scluMil law in IS.34. and oidenxl fitx* siIkkiK in all distiicts in liMB. Nc'W 
]crse\ aliandoned the paitpi'r school \sith tla^ adoption of its new state 
constitution in 1844 ShoitU alter the Cisil War, the southern states 
|oincxl in elinnnating tin* p,uiper school idea. 

4s some of the* state's Ingaii to se ste*inati/<* the'ir iiiexins ol supporting 
the e>orninori schools thioiigh s|>(x’ud appropriations and dltc*ct taxation, 
Cfiiiiniunitu's were re<|nir<Hi to ptoxide similai sehcNil funds through 
loe.il taxation In 1827 for cx.imple. Massai hiiseifs iixiiiirenl all toxvns 
to support sefiiMils uith Imal t«x('s thent'hx iiiiph'int'iiting the principles 
oi th«‘ Nfassat husetls l.axx of ](>f7 Hit matching of stati* funds xxith 
local taxes xxas iiHpiircxl m Nexx 4ork in 1812 m IMaxxate in 1829, and 
in Si XX jersex m ISiO Other conditions for slate aid were made liitc*r, 
such as mmiiniiin length oi ll«‘ scIhxiI term si/e ol attciKlamv repair 
of s< Ihk)! Iniildmgs and prox imoii of supplies 

'IIius tlu' state established its fimctioii m proxidmg fot an CHlnrational 
sxstein and tompelled Inra! coiniimnities to support (xhiratioii through 
taxation Sexcrtheless the scIickiIs sxen* not xef entirelx free In inanv 
ol the states rate bills were in effect tfiat h’Vicxl <*lMrges on paremts of 
scliCMil children This practice. inhcTitixl from England, was abolished 
III all the states bx 1871 

Educational 1/eaderxhtp at the State l.,evel 

III 1781 \exv ^orl I'stablishcxl the Board of Hegnits of the University 
of the* State of Nenx' York The pm pose of this IhxIv was to emdow and 
control secondarx and highcT eihication. Nexx York State* was first to 
r'stahhsh a state school officer in 1812 lloxxexer this post was abolished 
in 1821 and xxa.s not rc*establislMxl until 1854 when the of!ic*c of Superin* 
tendent of Public Instruction was cTcated A similar positiwi was ea- 
tablished by Xiarx'tand in 1826, Michigan in 1836, Kentucky In 1838, 
Vonmonl in 1845, Louisiana in 1847, Illinois in 1854, and Pennsylvania 
in 1857, The function of this offic'c was to apporticm state aid to the 
various sc'hool districts, to collect data lui attendance and finance, to 
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serve t)ie legislature in matters of school needs, and to encourage the 
cstablisbment of local sciKM>l$. 

Massachusetts established a stale hoard of education in 1837. Ap- 
pointed by the governor, the numibers of tite board selected Horace 
Mann { 1796- IS-W), then president of the state senate, to sersc as the 
chief .state sch(K>i officer iimier tlie title of Stxrelary to the Massachusetts 
State Hoard of Kducatioo. Mann ucci^pted the post at great financial 
sacrifice. Altlmugh the work of the hoard and its .secretary was limited 
to gathering data and niakitig r(-*c(j>tiinicndations to the governor and 
legi.slature. Mann ext*rciscd great educatipual leadership, not only in 
Ma.ssac'hus<*tts. hot throughout the northern states. Ilis .Annual Kt'ports 
were evaluative (hK;iiim>nts that awaketunl great {Mihlic interest in <*du- 
catioii. He adv<K?ated and achiesifl rneasiirahly greater supp)rt for 
schools through taxation. He e.stablis]K'ii the* first institutions (or teacher 
education in America, proiiw»lc>d pr<igrcssivc teaching iiietluxls. attd es- 
tablished lihrarie.s in nc-Ihk*!s. He fought for free, iiniversitl edneation 
that would iiw'lude high sehool. Through his stiecessfu! battle f«»r a 
nonseelarian e’diicutionat systi-in. th<‘ selwnds of Massachiisetls iHi'ame 
instruinenls f<»r <i <leniocralic .swiety. rather tliar» for religious goals, lie 
snrvivfxl many hitter attacks fniiu religious lea<h‘rs who ac<use<l the 
non.se<‘tariHn schools of iH'ittg gmlh^ss. Mann saw tlx* iiwd*for uni\<’rsal 
educ:ttion and nonsectarian schools in a stK’ictv that was pluralistic in 
its {Mipulation and d<*iii(H’ratic in its ideals. 

.\nother im{)orlant e<iiicati«»nd leader <jf the time was Henrv Uarnard 
(ISII- UXK)t who. m l.S.'}9, pased tlie wav f<»r the first state scIkh)! offiei' 
in ( a»iiiu*ef ic'Ut and servivl as its ehu'f officer. Haniard promoted tnt»re 
adequate taxation for the .supjwirt of the .scIkmiIs and sought iinpnnx'd 
means of teacher <Hiu('atioii. But Baniard’s (»ffice was alM»h'sh(Hl in 1842 
Iw a governor sshrr \ i«*\stxl such work as a "useless expt'nse and who 
regarihxl the higher public .scImmiIs as a “dangerous innenation."** Called 
to HIkmIc Island in ISf'V Barnard inaiU' the first state scb<w>l survey and 
later iHX’ame tin* Coninii.ssioner of I’ldrlie Sr hmrls tor that state. He re- 
turmnl to (^Hituxrticiit in IS,*)! to head the state normal schrKtI. Barnard 
is crtnliti'd with piasing a Usuling role in establishing u state .sehcMrl 
system in CtrniKH’tieut and Hho<le l.sland. He servtxl as the first I'nitct! 
State's (^oinini.s.vioner of Kdiication from 1867 to 1870. Barnarel viewed 
the high school as the means of prep;iring all ytnifh for all stations in life. 

The District System 

By tire middle of the nineteenth ccnt^rr\^ the di.strict system was well 
entrenched as the unit of school organization. Since the newly formed 

•• EllwtHxi P. CublH'rlcy. PuWir Kducaiittn in the Vntted States, Reviset! (Boston; 

Houghton Mifiiin Company. 1947), pp. 227-228. 
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state lx)ards of education were weak and lacked legislative support, the 
Ioc‘al districts frt^juently abused their pcnwrs, hired p<x>rly qualified 
teachers, and failed to prtnidc a<lcK}iiute taxation for school support. 
Gradually, under the leadership of Mann. Barnard, and other chief state 
school offices, education Wgan to operate as a state function under 
state supf?rvision. 

Secularization of the Schools 

. Nfany of the cities and states amtintied to prant aid to cliiirch schools 
during much of the nitu^tcciith century. I’his practice was iuhcriled 
from it)loniiii times when the inii}or goal of education was spiritual sal- 
vatioii and when the poverninc^nt rec'ogni/eil the role of the church in 
etlucation. Tlu' great iiurea^e in immigration of ('atholics iH'twt'iMi 1820 
and 1S40 ratstMi the (|U(*stion ol whether public fuiuls should Ih> used 
fi>r parochial and privafi* schools. 

The efforts of Horace Mann in establishing nonsc^taruin schools in 
Ma.ss;ichiisc'tts Hiialb Miccec'cled tii lliat slate* in 1H55 with thc' adoption 
of a ccnistitutional ameiulmcnt prohibiting the dixision of funds l>etwecn 
public and sectarian oi prnalc* schools Siindar <*<mstitutioii;d amendments 
had be#*n passed in New Jeiscy in IM4. Michigan in 18W. and Oliio 
and Imijana in ISol. Thnmgh thf‘ last liall of the nimlc^enth c'cntury, 
most of tf*c‘ otluT states ado[)(f*d this coiistituiional prohibition either 
by amc'fidiiKMt or in the frarniiig of their constitution ujKm admissiofi 
to the t iiion. W ist onsiu for f*\aniple, ado|><ed this iti its C'onstitution 
when adntiHc*d in IStS 

In New >oik (ar\-. where* uianv of the* ihfferent religicMis groups wc'ic 
wing ftii pidilit* funds tor th<*ir rc'spc't live paroc hial scIuk)Is\ the legis- 
lature' in }SI2 direeted the establishintMtl of a public sthiKil system under 
a (ats Boaril of Kdmalion and di'daretl that publie* funds were not to 
be iist'el for s<>4 tartan piir|io.se.s. 

Oibbe rh y d(*s4 nbes the importance of this r|uestion at the national 
lcvt*l during President (»r«4nt\ adrrunisfration. 

hi IS 71 President (hiUil, m his fiwsHiige to ( ^t*ngi<*ss, Ufgf*tl thf* sul>- 
nusstou ot Ml .uiif'fidiTMMit tM the Teclera! ( 'oiislihilinn riialting it !h<* <hity 
of the Stales to soppoirt lr#^e pii'bhc schools, lire troni religious teacliing, 
.tiitl forhidding tiu' dnerMott of school funds tCf C’hureh or seciarian 
puqiov*« in .1 l.ih'i m<*ssage he renewed the reeninriieruIaticHK hot 
Congress took uc^ a< tion iH c ansr* tf eoiisidered sni h ac tion outieei'ssary.**^' 

Although the* <iuestion of dividing schfKiI funds was largely settles! dur- 
ing the last quarter of the ninetr^eiith c<!*iitur\\ tlie agitation for ft?fh»ral aid 
for paroihial scdiools <*onfirtuc*s to this day. And the matter of religious 
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pmyer and (rible-reading in the public schools was not 6na8y settled 
until the Sii{»eme Cotirt decision of June 17, 1963 prcdiibiting the re> 
(|uirement of such activity by any slate or locality. 

PUBLIC SI IWRT OF SKCONDARY AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

By 1350 the various states wi*re providing for a public program of 
eleiiu'iitary (idiication. However, scxondary’ school studies were offered “ 
primarily in the tuition academies. With the ii[e\’Hopnient of a publicly 
su|:^K>rted, tuition- fr<xj <?lenicntar\' school system, it was soon argued 
that the educational program be exteiidtHl upward to imriude secondary* 
I<*vel studies. A iiutnlicr of the western and southern states had already 
established state universities but had not yH provided for a systinn of 
public stH'Ondary (‘diicatinn. Ilte time was ripe for the devttlopment of 
the American high schtml, whuh. unlike the academy, wmild he free to 
all student.s. 

The First Higli Schools 

In 1321 a high scIkk)1 for lx»ys was found<.*d in Boston. Tliis was the 
6rst high .sch<M»l in the l.'nitiHl States. I'ive years later a high Jthool for 
girls wiis also e.stahlis'hed in Boston, but this institution closed in 1828 
iHX'anse. ironically, it coukl not meet the tremendous ettrollment pres- 
sure. 

The first high .scIkm)] wa.s known as the English high .school hocanse of 
its ettiphasis on I'arglish atui not tiu* lutignages of anti(|uity. Other .sub- 
jf'Ct.s tnchiderl science, rnutiHnnatics. hi.storv. and logic. The purpose of 
this high .sehoid was not preparation for the university, hut preparation 
for a more usefrd and satisfs'ing role in a developing t'oinmercial and 
industrial sticietv. Similar high .schools wtTC established in Portland, 
Maine in IH21, W'ort'e.sfer. Ma.s.sachu.s<‘((i- in J824, and New York City 
in 1825. 

At this lime tluMrc was no cleat trend imlicating that the high schoeds 
woiihl eventually supplant the acadernie.s. I,egi.slation providing tax 
support for thc«' schools was strictly on an individual community level 
and the hrgality of .such taxation was yet to be tesletl in the cenuts. In 
1825 llH*re were some 5,000 academies in operation and they' were still 
growing in number. 

. The MAsssAon’srrrs l.jiw or 1827. Tire legislature of Massachusetts 
passed a law in 1827 requiring ex'ery town with a population of 500 
families or more to support a high school, Tliis law ev'en went so far 
as to specify the subjects to be taught {United States history, mathe- 
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DMtics, bookkequng, and surveying). Additional subjects were required 
in the schools of conununities vidth a population of over 4,000. 

This legislation set an important precedent for laws in other states. 
Moreover, it represented an attempt to prov ide a program of seoomlary 
education uniquely adapted t<j our nation. But tlie growth in the number 
erf high schools was slow. Before the tniddle of tlie ninetesenth cenlurv 
only 55 high schools had ht*t*n <?stabli$hed, while 6,000 academics were 
in operation. Tlie Civil War pitriod postpomn.! the growth of the high 
.schools and, in each of the various states, tlie high sthiarf was not yet 
regarded as part of the state eoininon sv'hool svsteni. 

The Land -Grant Colleges 

In 1862 Congrcs.v pii-ssinl the Morrill Avi, signed by President Lincoln, 
providing for the establishment of eolhrges of agiinilture and the me* 
chanic arts in each of the variou-s state.s. More than IJ itiillion acres 
of public land vvm> appropriattsl to the states f(*r the cndowineul o f 
these institutions, which came to Ik* known as the lairul-Crant Colleges 
anti Lniversities. A niiml^*r of the states that had ulreadv established 
state colleges or universities chose to ithaitify the existing institutions for 
lanihgrant .support, while the? other states' foimdi'd their ftrs't state eollegc 
or nuiversily a.s a lesiilt of the Morrill Act. The autlior of this legisliifion, 
Senator Jiistin P. Morrill of Vermont, was not a ctillege gmduate. Morrill 
re<s»gni/ed the limitations of the classically ori<*nt<*d coihiges of the day 
and their failure to meet the iHlncational needs of the nation. 

It is interesting to noti* that (George Washington vieweil the F'tideral 
Cioveniiiient as having a legitimate role in siip}x>rting public higher 
education. Washtiiglon envisaged tfie establisliment of a National Lnl> 
vervity in the nation's capital. Washington acinally willed a ermsklerable 
sum to the national government for the new university, which never 
came into br-iiig. Nevertheless. 63 y»*ars afti*r W'a.sliington's will was 
math.*, the national government, through the Morrill Art, provided the 
basis for the development of a system of grc^al stale universities. 

The Morrill .Xct of 1862 marked the recognition of higher (nlucation 
as an instrument for national development rather than an institution 
of gentlemanly privilege. The h'ederal Coveminent, at a time of national 
crisis (Civil War), had opened the way to the development of a system 
of public higher education that would help build the agriadtural and 
industrial strength of the young nation. Tlie Morrill Act stipulated that 
other scientific and classical studies were not to bo excluded. Its general 
purpose was "to promote the liberal and practical education of the In* 
dustriai classes.” Today, more than 600,000 full-time students, or one Etb 
of our natkm’s total enrollment, aike attending land'grant colleges and 
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universities. As of 1961, the majority of li%*tiig American Nobel Prize 
laureates earned om‘ or more degrees at a land-grant institution. 

In historu'al persptvtive. it is important to note that although tht* 
Morrill Act of 1H62 clearly established the basis of national ami state 
support of public higher education, the high schmil at tliat time svas vet 
to In* rei’ogni/i'd as integral to the (oinrnon educational svstem. The 
private tuition acadeiny ^sas still the dominant institution (or secondary- 
li*s'el studies 

The C'isil War and Education 

Kdiieational progii*ss was far more rapid ui the tiortliern stales tlun 
in the South Because rif the agiKultiirai t'loiioms <ind the institution of 
slavetv, the need for formal riliKatioii piosided through tav (uiids uas 
not witlelv riHOgni/ed m the South During the ISTiO's, h<m«‘\er. a rising 
interest in (‘diuation lM>gaii to herome esideiit paitii iil.iiK iii some of 
the huger soiilliern I'lties Stale imiiriMlies had hi-eii t'stablisheil iii mans 
of the soutlH'in stall's piior lo tin* ('isil War bul while llu* tioillii’rn 
.stales wete eleaiis lominitteri lo the <*stal)hshm< ut o( stall* s\ stems of 
fie<*, tav*sn|>pt>rted norisei lartaii (ommoii siiiiHils the soiilheto sl.ites 
sseie not set leads for sm h a mose 

The (’nil Wai ( IS61 (ri * dietked the deselopiii* nt oi i^iu.itioii iii 
the .Noilh and siitiialls lialteil it in tlie South 'The {xistw.ir leionstim- 
tion period found the South laitiii^ eseii (ailher beluud die ri’sf ol the 
nation m its ediuational development set the iiuportaiue ot tshualioii 
to the hiiddmg ol the new South was nssigm/csf In main sotifheiii 
leaders In ISfifi Holx'rt K. I.c'c impressed the need lor the ediualioii of 
voiith m the |N>s(war {N'riixi thus 

So I'oalK have thos«- lutt rests ’ i dui tlietul ' Ikm e thsliiilM'd il the 
Soutli, .tiid So luuili d>H-s its tiituo (•luditiou <!• }M‘iid ii|>ou th( osiie.' 
geueiatioi) that 1 «oiisi<f«*i lh« ptiijH'i <>thii ition ot i*s smith em oi the 
nunt itiijioi|.iiit o|i|« i ts iiosv to lie oiit.uiitd .iiid one Itoiu whieh tlx' 
gieati'st iMMiefits iiias Ik- esixstrtl Nothiujt will i .iinpeiis ite us lor 
the ilepiessiou ol the slaitdaid o* ooi iiioi.il lud uit* lift toal < oltiiu* and 
rash State should take tlw* most riieigetu measures to onise the siliools 
aiul tolk'vies, and, it pussihU to im teas*' th* l.uthties lot iiisliustiou 
and to elevate the st.iudaul ot leatuiui'*’ 

lire devastation of the South ami the appalling pos(*rtv of its people 
loft the region with no lavable lesourees for the support of t'diication 
\\‘itb the gratlual nx-onstniction of the South and the adoption of m*sv 
state constitutions after IHT.S. new schotil legislation svas passt*il But 
tHlucatioual progress rt*m3int'd slow. In the North, dc'spite the* t'stablish- 

*• Ellwoofl I* Ciihlierles. /’wWie Kduratutn in /hr Vntted .Sratei, (Boston 

Ifua^hlon Mifflin fa>m|Mns. 1947), p 4U 
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mait of public high schools in niuny of the cities prior to the Civil War, 
there was considerable opposition to these publicly supported sdiools 
during the post-Civil War {leruKl. It was argued that it was illegal to 
levy taxes for the establishment and maintenance of high schools tl»at 
nxmld benefit onl\ a small portion of the population. 

The Vnited States Bureau of Education 

In 1867 Congress t'stubhshed the I’nitt^l States Bureau of Education. 
•I'ntil that time there \va.s no agenev r»*sponsiWe (or t!>e collection and 
dissemination ol itihirination p<'rtaining tf> the statics and dirwtions of 
education in the Cnited Statis. 'Hie Ihireau iMiiie into being largely 
through the clforts of lleiirv Barnard, then Swretarv of the Rhode 
Islaiui Boaril of Education. Barnard was ap{)ointed cliicl officer of the 
Bureau, thus heeoming the first CnitiHi Stati-s Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

The thilies of the Bureau of Kilueation were not liinitiHl iiu*rely to 
the gathering of data arul its disseininntioii. hut providei! also "to other* 
w ise promote the eau.s’e ol islueation.” Over the \i'ars this offierr has come 
nialei ilifferenl fisletal depart meiit.s. In recent tunes it lias operatei.l as 
the Olliee of Ednealion mider the I'niteil States nepailinent of Health, 
IMncation and \\ ellarc. 

Tlic Kalaina/<Ki Decision 

In 1872 the citv of Kal.irna/iMi, Michigan, soted to .snjriKrrt a high 
school and emphn a supcrinfi'iulent of schrads throngli the assessment 
of additional taxes. This was promplh challenged in the courts. The 
■Michigan Snprenie floiirt rnleil that such taxation was clearly legal in 
that there was ‘'(sinihisisils a geiwral state pohev, la*giiinlng in 1817 
and coiitimiiug until after the adoption til the present st.de eonstilution, 
in the tlireetion of fr«-e schools in whii’h ethiiation . . . might Im* brought 
within fhtr reaih of all tin* chihlren of ihi* stati*. . . . 'Hie I'onrt ruleil 
that tax monies eouhl lu* nsetl (<ir etineation at any gratle tif instnii'itlon 
prosiditl the "soters ifinsent in regular form to bear the expense and 
raise the taxes for the purpose 

This di'cisioii had a lastring on. similar cases in otlwr states, and 
cnnst'ijueiitly led to leg.'d recognition of tlie high school as part of the 
statr* common school sxMem Tfw high schools had now «*nt<‘rcd a period 
of establishment, aiitl by ISftO the Irmul was clear: the high school 
was replacing the tuition acadttmy, Bv HXK) there were smne 6,000 high 
schools, while the niiml«>r of at-adtmiies had declinifd to approximately 
1,200. It was now evident that a public secondaty'-sclax)! system, contigu- 


p. 26J. 


**tbid. 
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Diu with the common schools, had emerged. The threat ol a dual system 
of private schools for those who could afford them and public sdiook 
(or the poor was dymg. Although the high schools were attended by 
only a small propmtion of our youth in 1900, the inclusion of both 
tcmiinal and coUege preparatory students under one roof was testimmiy 
to our reject km of the dual system of secondary education prevalent in 
Kiirope. 

THE EDUCATION AND STATl/S OF TEACHEHS 

The <leveioprnent of a system of free schottls raised new demands for 
the education of teachers. As late a.s the middle of the nineteenth century, 
teachers wen* seleeleil on a haphazard Ixisis, the chief criterion being 
the ability to maintain discipline. The better teachers in the eleinentaiy 
sehcKils were graduates of the aeatlemies anti the newly estabtislud 
high seh<K>ls. Salarit's were ineagt'r and tlu' cpiality of iiislruetitm left 
mueii to lie ilesiretl. 'reaching metfuKls tendetl Iti ht* coniiiuHi to drilling 
ami having the .student meniori/c hits of knowledge, rather than reason- 
ing. 

The first st h(H»| lor training teachers in this country was established 
in I.S2.'l h\- SaniiK'l li Hall at (a»ncor<l. Vermont. Althtiugli U»e lescl of 
instruetioii svas not alnive that provitleil by the academy, stime work in 
k'aching iik'IIkmIs and ohsersation ss’as provided. Hall dt‘veloprd a series 
of lectures into the first prolessioiiul teaching Umk in English. I.t'f'tures 
vu SrfuMilkri'piiiii ( 18-9 ' . 

in 1S2T Neiv York provided state aid to the acaelemies for pnnnoting 
the jm'jiuration ol teachers. Ck>\emt*r (.linton of New York advcHated. in 
1827. the establi.shiucnt «if eountv teacher- training schiM»l.s. 

Tlie Nonnat School 

The first .stale-supjiorted institution for the training of teachiTS was 
t*stublished in ISiW at la’xmgton. MassaehusHt.s. Horace Mann, Seerrtary 
of the Massachusetts Boartl of Education, was largely resp<insible for its 
i'stablishment. Two adililioaal normal schmils were established in 
Massachusetts hv IvSltJ. In 1811 the .State Normal School wa.s founded at 
AIIkiov, New York. Althmigh subject to considerable debate and mticism, 
either state normal st'hmils followixl in Oinnccticut and .Michigan ( 1849). 
Klude Island (1854), .New Jersey (1855). Illinois (1857), Pennsylvania 
(1859). and Minnesota {I8W*. The first city nonnal school was estab- 
lislud in St, Louis in 1®7. By 1885 the number of public teacher- 
training schools ext'ctdtd 100. And by 1910 there were 200 sutb schools 
in operation throu^iout the Unite 

liie idea of special iiistiti]||Q^fbl ff^VnuninE of teachers for the 
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common schools was taken from practices m Geraiaiiy and France, mid 
the name normal was adopted from the Frendi. The American normal 
school, hie its Eurtipean predecessor, des’cloped as an extension of the 
common s<'Imk>I anti nut as a function of the uniwrsity. The normal 
school programs ranged from one to four sears in length, but even the 
four-\ ear normal st IkkiI rt*prt‘seiitcd the etpiis alent of two years hcsimd 
tlic four-sear high stho«*l 

\NhiIc mam of the set tnidarv stluKil teachers ssere ctmiing from tlie 
colleges and unisersities, ihe role of tbe\t' uistiliidons m teacher edu- 
cation ssds unclear Mans ol the normal scImkiK vkhi desrloped programs 
for the preparatum ol high sihcx)! tt'atheis Hut this function rc*<piir«l 
the raising of standards and thtnng the earls jiait of the tsstmtieth cen- 
tiin most <»f these institutions gress into state leathers colleges ssitb 
in< reusing turriciilar empli isis tm the arts anti stientcs After World War 
II tht' state teachers eolleges esoKetl into nnilti purpose slate tolleges 
and unist*rsities Duiitig the H)6(>s the void that oiU'e se|)aiati*t! Ihe 
training of teatheis frtiin other hninthis ol highiT edticiditin had vir- 
tualls <hs.ippe.ire<l 

Teaclier Training in C'ollegcs anti I'niversities 

\ess >oik Inistisits piosided a mmh'st leather training program as 
larls as 1S.U hut this ssas sluiit hstnl Hmssii I nisersits estahhsh<*d an 
iiiutution dtpartimnt in IWO hut disionlmiu’tl it hillosving the loiinding 
of a state iioriiial sthtxil in ISul In iIk* i ast tht' eolleges and universities 
shosseti htlh iiitntst in tin training of U.tthtrs ffir the lossly common 
St hoots aii«l I onset jiH nils siith ssorl ssas left to the normal sthotils 

In the north (tntral and ssislem statts hnsteser, ti*sif her training 
progiaiiis ss« r< start* tl at mans ot the state unisersities and t'olleges, such 
as Indiana Inistisifs (1H52' Inistrsits of hma (1S5S>, rniv<»rsitv of 
Wistonsin ( 1 S"Wj ' I nisersitv of Mi.stiuri I'niviisits of Kansas 

( 1S76 I nistisits of Mulligan (IHT’fi ami the Stale Agricultural and 
Methanical Oilhgt* of Kentiuks' (ISSl) The gross th and development 
of the high sthtMil gave impttus to Ihe role of tfie unisersits in teacher 
training although stale noniial sthivils alsti sliaiml lhi< fumtion 

The grossing recognition of the imptirtance of teacher education a$ a 
unisersits fiimfioii ssas escmphfietl b\ the upp'dramv of a Harpet'n 
Weekly editorial on juls 26 1S79, entithd "Teat lung Hou To Teacii" 
This editorial praised the I'nisersits of Michigan for estalslishing a pro- 
fessorship in education and stresswl the importan(x> of teacher education 
for our nation tn thesi* words “In a society like ours, whose* security 
depends upon educated intefligence, there is no more important function 
and scrs'ice than that of teaching tlje teacliers " 

B<*fore the turn of the century, teacher training was established at such 
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universities as jolms Hopkins (18S4). Cornell (1886), Stanford and 
Chicago (1891 ). California (1892), Illinois and Minnes<rta (1893). Ohio 
and Texas (1896), Columbia and Northwestern (1898;. But the supptnt 
for teacher (Kliication at tlie university level remaimxl mt^ger for some 
time. Cradiially, howt^ver, the growing magnitude of puhitc secondary 
(.*ducation, ctjupled with the emergence of pwebologs- and child-study 
as key h«rhiivioral sdentes, led to the full cstahlisliment of teacher edu- 
cation as a university function. 

Status of the Teacher 

During the nine(e<*nth century teaclung- beeame a pri'dotninantly 
female occupation. Even at the turn of the centtiiy. wages were ri«lic- 
itlnusly low and teaching w'as ofti-n rt*garded as u transitional iwcupation. 
Teacher tenure and relireiwnt Inwiits w#*r<* virtually iionexi.stciit. The 
.srxriai life of teaefjers wa.s s<*verely restricted, particularly in riinil ar<*a.s. 
At a mtTtiug ol the .American Instittite of Instnuiifut in ISOl a Con- 
necticut lawyer tHtiumeutetl: 

St» 1<H)U .»s teachers show, by their <-iMiihH t, lh.it lh«-\ tii> pmtes 

sioii, irotn ,ift app,irenl comsciimis i>f (ienicrit. pist sn lum; will other 
professirais, .it great disads .nit.ige, ♦•iriplov te.iihcis ,is p,issi\e t.xiN, .imi 
ever) in.ui iHtsiine the tejuhei'.s icnsor-^ • 

Man)' school distrir ts <•! the day were ctrnccmiil vsith ecoinmiv rather 
than cptalifications in the hiring of teachers. State and ItK-ai teacher 
organi/ations begun t<* np|>ear during the latter lialf ol the nineenth 
cenfurv. .Although the National iulueation .\ss«K’iation, originall) esfab 
Ibhed as the National TrMcher.s As.MKiation in IS.j7. attracted limited 
membership and eflectiKl little influenee witir loeal aiwl slate etlueatirtnul 
authorities, the urgaui/ation served as a vehicle foi new educational idc.is 
during tin* 18S0\ and 189t)'s, 

During this j^eriiwl, some of the progressiva’ ideas troiu Europe were 
appearing in literature and in aetual practiei’ at the elementarv level. 
The id«‘as of I*esfaloz/i had spread to England and tla* I'liifetl .Sfah’s and 
inerea.siiig attention was hr'ing given to sercsory expi-rience. rathiT than to 
rote verbalization. 

It should W mentioned that, while the training and status of teachers 
left much to 1h* vlesirtxl. similar conditions were prevalent in trther pro- 
ft>ssions. In miHlicine, for example, ini’dical .selKKil starHlard.s varied 
greatly and mam' .such institutions wert* profit-sticking. Few nx'dical 
schools were ciigageti in anything resembling research, and studtmts were 
trained prinkuily by practitioners of inedinerc accomplishment. 

R. Frwnan Bafts .ind LawrcniT A. Cremrn. A Uvitttry of Ktlttcatkm in Amrriran 
Culture (New York; Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., IQSAb p. 233 
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Beginnings of Educatioa as a Behavioral Science 

The work of Dann in (OHgin of Species, 1859) led to a bkdogicat 
conteptkm of tlu' hiiinati mind and the learning process. W'illiam James' 
Principles of Psijchoht*i/ ( 1890 li advocated that psychology be dcv'ckjped 
as a natural science. The work of FVeud in Vienna slux'kt'd tluxse who 
rt*giinle?d tlw study of the human iiiiiMl as the proper and exclusiv** realm 
of philosophy and religion. There was growing awareness in Ktmipe and 
America of the ttinfepti«>n of iru'iital Iwhavior as stihjecl to biological 
and environmental fortes. 

By the turn of the century the studs of p.sychology was l)eing related 
to instnictioii.il methfMis and the hehas ior i»f the learner- (•. Stanley Hall, 
FVesitlent of Clark I'uiversitv (rmn IHSS to 1919, pioiuH'nHl tin* chlld- 
slntly movement with lu.s iinestigatunis of the behavior of children. 

The dtx'frim' of mental <liseipline was' soon t«) In* challengi'd and dis- 
< re<lited through th<' applUatioii «»f m ientifie iu<|uiry to education. The 
conception sd etiiTiculuin .md methml. particularlv at the ehmieutary 
les'cl. ac<juiic<l new sigriificaiK'c as a rc.sult of these investigations. A 
\arietv of journals on edtication w«Te appisuiiig. luarkiiig tin* Ix'giiinings 
of •‘ducatiou as a field for scientific .studs. .\t the t‘lo,se of the niuet<*enth 
cc'nturv it ssa.s not uncoinmini for a t olh*ge or univ«*rsitv in a iKrrth-centrnl 
or w<*sf<*rn state t(» hav<> a lectureship. prole.s.sorship. department, or 
schexd of education or ptnlagogv. But these* heginniugs we*rc* nKnlest and 
ofte'ii were suhjcx t to critic iscri h\ other sec tors of the college) or unis e*r.sitv. 

Sf)f:ii:T\l, NKKDS AM) TIIK SCHOOI. 

Broadtming the High SchfKrl (lurricuhitn 

During the* last cjuarter of the* nineteenth c<*ntury. manual training 
ss.es introduced in a luunhcr of high se.hcK»ls, John D. Hunkle, first presi- 
dent of the Massaehusc'tts Institute of T«*ehtioj»)gy. and (laKdn W. VVood- 
w ard, I)i*an of the f’cdvtce hnit School at Washington I’uiversitv in St. 
I.e>uis. influcnee*d the* e'stahli.shment of rnaimal training in the high 
schools. 'fT/c* first sj>e*< i;di/e*d mann.d training high schead was established 
in St. Louis in ItvSO. with insfnution in shopweirk ar»d me'clianical elraw- 
ing as well as in the general high schoed subjects. Peihlicly suppe»rt.e*d 
inaiiuat training high se bools were* siarte*el in Baltimore* in 18S} and 
rhilaclelphra in l Vi.> l/orm*makii)g unnses for high .school girls were 
prenideel in TedexJo in IS88. frKlianaprrtis develrrpcd a eotnpK'honsive 
heunemaking curricnhim for girls in its manual training high .sclinol 
estahlishe*d in 1889 

The subject of drawing was reeprired in the se-hoeds of larger cities and 
towns in Massaehusc'tts beginning id 1870. I,ahoratory instructinn in the 
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acfenoes abo be^ut to be uK’lu<led in jsecondary schodi and ooUege cor* 
ricola at this time. Prim to 1870 most science instruction la school and 
was strictly from books. The rise of the land>grant odleges give 
great impetus to instruetkm in the labmutory and applied sciatces. 
Gradually the okl du.vsicat training was yielding to demands for an edu< 
catkinal program ntore realistic for a sot'iety' entering an age of sdence 
and technology, 'fhe study of human nature and learning was also 
emt'rging and, as a result, thi* old classical education and the doctrine 
of nwnttal discipline bc'gan to yield to nKKleni studies. Physical training 
in calisthetiics and gymnastics apjx'ared after 1875. 

The Negro 

Slavery had biK;n abolished with the pas.sage of the Thirteetith .\in<md' 
ment (1865). TbrtMigh tin; Fourtet'-nfh Amendintut (1868). states were 
enjoim*tl from denying citi/«'ns <*({unl prottx,lion of the laws and from 
abridging civil rights. 1'he Fifteenth .4ineiKhn<*nf ( I.S70) prohihitMl stat<‘.s 
from denying or limiting tlH* voting rights of t>iti/ens on the basis t»f 
"race, coltir. or previous condition of servitude." llie Civil Rights Act 
of 1875 guaruntctnl that all [KT.sohs base open to them the public facilities 
of .wrvkrs, entertainment, and transportatii>n. 

But hillim'ing the withtlrawal of fetleral troops fmin the South in 18T5, 
various Jim Oow laws wi*re enaetml in the southern states. >v([’gr(K?s were 
denied the right to vote through the invention of a variety uf literacy 
tifsts .subject to arbitrary interpretafum. Ihiring thi' last two tl»*c;<tU's of 
the nineteenth century approx iiliatcty 2.000 lynchings of Negrws txvurrevl 
in the South. Separate scImkiI.s for Negn) vramgsters were t'sfablishwl in 
the .soiilherii state's along with separate provisions for transp)rtation anel 
other seK'ial st^rvie'e-s, 

KveTi in certain northern art'as se'parate schools were maintained for 
Negroe*s. In 1840 a dex;i$ion of the Mas.sachu.sett$ Supreme Court held 
that the provision for .separate .scliools for Negro children in Bo.ston was 
not in violation of tlu’ir ecpial rights to education. Boston abolished these 
separate schools in 1855. A United States Supreme Court decision in 1896 
(Wc'ssey vs. Fcrp^tison) upheld die right of the state to require segrega- 
tion in pulilic transportation. In this decision. Justice Harlan wrote a 
faiiKius dissenting opinion predicting its eventual reversal. The separate 
but espial dcKtrine was now commonly applied to segregated school 
facilities in the South. At die turn of the century, however, the per capita 
expenditure for education of Negro difldren in die South was only $2.71 
in oontra.st to $4.92 for white diUdten.* 

*<^V*ireii A. Clift, .Arohibiild W, Anderson, sad H. Gordon HoOfish (eds.), Negro 
Educatinn In America. Sixteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society (New 
York: Harper ami Rem', PoUithen. Inc., 1962). p. 
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It was not until tho United States Supreme Court decision of May 17, 
1954 (unanimous) that the separate but erpial doctrine was desti^’ed 
with the historic declaration that “separate tKlw^tional facilities are 
inherently une(]oal.“ 

The WotIc of National Committees 

Th<‘ National Filucation Association in 1891 appointexi a 0»n>mitttH* 
of l'«*n on Smmdary Scluwjl Studies. Cliainnl by Prt^sident Cllorles W. 
•Eliot of Ilarx'ard. this coininittet* examined the program of studies of 
the secondary schtHil ami. through its rep<)rf in 18i)3, lielptHl bring about 
greater uniformity in tfie high scImk)! ciirricnhiin. Tlie OMninit1t*e of 
Ten was domiiiutixi b\- college profe.ssor.s who temlcxl to view the work 
of the high scIkk>1 as pr«*jwration for c-ollege. No attempt was made to 
stmly the nature of the learner or tla* relationship of the ciirriciilnin to 
scKietai forees. 

The Conimitftx* ott Ca)!lege Kntranee K(H|oireinents. also ap|Munt<Hl by 
the N'.E.A. in I89.j. reitihirced the coneeption of .setxmdary eihication as 
pr<'puration ior college. Although the pnhhi* high .seh<M)l was not originally 
<lesigiied as a <-<illeg<' prepuratf'ry institution, the leailcrs in higher ihIu- 
catuMi everteii great itiiiiteiiee in making this the dominant function of 
the high sthmil. 

During the last lw<i (letiules ol the ninettx-nth (“rmtiiry, high school 
and lollegi,* accr**<Utation agcncu’s were forni<**l to provide regional 
stan<iur<h/atioii of cnrrieula and far'ilities. The New England As.s(K'iation 
of (^dleges and Set'ondary Sclwads dales Iwek to 1885, 'llie North Cen- 
tral \ss(Kiatioii of Colleges and .Swoiwlary Schi>ols was e.stab1ished in 
IS^D. ’I'he Soutltern .\ss«k i.ition of Odleges and Secondary Selurols w'as 
organi/<*d in 1.S9.5. 

The Crowing Diversity of Population 

Doling the first two drxades of th<' iiifi<*feenth cxntiiry the annual rate 
of ininiigratiun was riUTely a f<*w thousand, eotiiing largely from Ppotf*s- 
tant northern European origins (England, Scotland, Ireland, ami Ger- 
manv ). W'hiU* the mirnlKT of llu’se immigrants totalled slightly more 
than .H.dOO in 1820, it mounter! to o\er 50,(KK) in 1825, The annual Im- 
migration rate coiitinuerl to miishnKwn. reaching more than 2(X),(X)0 in 
1847 and 427.000 in 1854. The national origins of tlwsc immigrants 
reprcscntrxl a wider diversity than ever beforr*. The potato famine of 
1845-1848 brought a million and a rpiarter Irish immigrants to our 
shores betwrxm -1845 and 185.5. Most of thesr* Irish immigrants were 
Catholics and soon Catholic parochial schools made their appearance. 

During the last two dixiades of jhe nineteenth century and during the 
early. part of the twrmticth century, the national origins of immi^unts 
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shifted from the north and west of Eutt^ to the south and east. Kfany 
of titeie immigrants were poorty educated and lacking in financial re- 
sources. The great task of creating unity out of dh'ersity wa.s upon ws, 
and much of this job Americanization w'as given to thcr st'hotds. Eve- 
ning scIkxiIs increased markedly in the larger citit^s during die Ia.st 
quarter of the niiit^etmlh century. NN'hile tlu* task of assimilation and 
Americani/ation of the children and youth fell upon tlu* schools, the 
labor unions and politkral liosses assiiimd a signific-ant leadership role 
with adult immtgrant.s. Although tlie movenu^nt toward women's suffrage* 
was eviilent during tlu- last half of the nineteenth centurv'. it was not 
attained nationally until tin' (^msiitiitional Amendment of 1919. 

High School Enrollment 

By 181X1 the high school was commonly organi/ed as a ftMir-year 
institution following the eight iear eh*n»enlarv selux)!. Oiirinc the livS9~ 
IHIK) M'hool year, onlv 6,7 per cemt of tlw 14- tt> l7-year-old ac»’ group 
wa.s cnrolh*d in .wh<K>I. By HXX) the p»Tc<*ntage of the 14- to l7-year-»>ld 
age group <*nrollid in scIkhiI ha<l risen to 11.4. 

At tin- turn of the century many anvas of tin- nation were still witlnuit 
high si?h(Hils, ami onlv relatively few .st'ctkms had begun to tlevelop 
a truth'tion of high jahool attemlaner*. Tlu* eurrkuhim of the higWM-laMil 
was geansl more tovsani preparation for c'ollege than to the practical 
nml.s of youth. 

As we enteic'd the twentieth (e;itiir\ the pid>lk‘ high s<ho<il was a 
rather exehisis*' in.stitiition .w’ning hnlv <»ne «iiit of ever\' ten youths, 
t'niversul secjjmlary miucation was to he attaintnl during tla* twc'iitieth 
century through the development of a coinprt'hensive eurrkiilnin, the 
extension of ('ompnlsor) edncalion laws to oKIer children itmi \mith. 
anti the enuetim'nt of effect i\«‘ child lalxir legislation. 

Sl'MMAUY 

In coming to this eontiimit fh<* early settlers brought with them many 
of the traditions and customs of the Old \\'orid. Although thev came 
here seeking religious fretdoiii. it was not long liefore th<*y instituted the 
F.unipeai) truiiition itf a tlinxl tie bi'twwn the goseniment and a single 
establishtd church. As in tlw.* Oltl World, the aim of education was 
spiritnal salvation rath«‘r than individual enlightenment. While tl»e early 
laws on esUication in the Massachusetts Colony were intended to ensure 
adherence to the <*stabHslied religkin. thtnr enactment served to establish 
the right of gox'emmcnt to require the support of education through 
tMation and to hold the parent rtesponsible for .supporting such educatum. 

The growing religious and cultural diversity in some of the colonies 
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pievented the develqmient ol a singular churdi*$tate monopofy. By the 
csd of the seventeenth century^ civil fonns of government to tshe 
the place of the religious forms. The settlers, concerned with the realities 
f)f the frontier, sought to improve the conditions of life. 

While children of the poor and orphans were bound to the apprentice* 
ship system transpbnterl from England, youngsters from tire upper 
classes attended the l<atin grantmar sch(x)l, also brought over from 
England. Instruction in the l.aitin grammar school emphasized Latin, 
ihc language of n^ligion. Failing to meet the practical needs of tin* day, 
the lattin grammar scIkkiI began to yield to the acachmry during the 
setoncl-lwlf tif the eighteenth century. 

Originally concnnvetl by Benjamin Franklin, tlw* ac'atU*my repn^sentetl 
a res'oliitiofj in .secondary e<hu'ati(ni. The c'urriciihiiti inchidi^I English 
and miMlem foreign languages, as well as other practical .studU's. When' 
the Ditin grammar .school was limited to Ixiys, ct^rtain academics for 
girls \v<'rc <‘stabli.shtHl. Btrt the academies wore pri\'at»' tuition sehottls, 
and inanv of them maintained the tnulition of teiU'hing l4)tiu and tlm 
cla.ssic-al .subjects, 

The First .Xmendment to tljc fanistitution guaranlct*d rt'ligioiui freedom 
and eslahlishcil the principle of separation <»f church anti state. Altlanigh 
the Constituti<»fJ made no dinvt mention of (’tlncation. the Fretunblc 
expres.se<l tin* goal to "promote the general welfare." Washington. |ef- 
fer.son. and other founding fathers avowed th**ir belief in edmntion for 
the common peoph* as essential to a fnt* society. \et, while the role of 
the Feth-ral (lovmiinent in sup|>orting education was r**cr)gniz<Kl very 
carlv in the }ii.st<iry of our uatiou. <‘diu-ation in the I'nilctl States evolved 
a.s a state function. 

.Although publicly supportetl tnition-frer* cleimnitarv schools were well 
e$tah!ish(*d in the \iirioiis stafe.s by the middle of the uinefmith centurj', 
the private ac;t<ieiny was still the dmninutit fomi of MxTaidurs' sclwwling. 
Till* ataih-my. svhilt? originally desigmil tT» me.«‘t the practical netnls of a 
nation emerging in t'ommerer*. neverthelc*ss was limiU'd to tlwjsc^ who 
could afford tlie tuition. Morecm*r. tin; curricula r»f many acadetnitss 
remained trarlition-lxiund. The grow-ing demand for a free public sec- 
ondary school system, contiguous s^|h the ernnmon public .scluxils, UhI 
to the dirline of the academy during the second-half of the iiineUtenth 
century. 

At tiic close of the nineteenth cimtiiry it was clear tiiat a dual system 
of private schorrls for the privileged and public schords for the p<xir was 
a dying threat. MjPhile the public high school was attended by only a 
small fraction of our nation’s youth, the principle of public taxation for 
the maintenance of secondary education was firmly established* 

The great waves of immigrants around the turn of tiie omtuiy, from 
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divarse national and cultural origins* were to leave the imposing task of 
Ainericarti/alion with the schcK>ls. No other nation was to face such a 
challenge. 

Bc^<irc we turn to educational de\'elopincnts of the twentieth cen- 
tury, wc shall examine in Cliapter 2 the aims of education in historic 
pt*rsp<!!ctive. 


probli:ms for sti dy and discussion 

1 It is said that the churc h and stair wctc one in the New England Colonies. 
What did this h.tve oti the earlv educatumai legislation in the 

Massachusetts ( iolons ? 

2. VYh\ was seviTe c'orpotal punislinienl rcwmion in the schools of the 
oilontai perifwl'* 

3 . What forces hroiiglit aliout the «tdoptum ol the punciple of separation of 
chiircli and Mate and thi- deNcInpineiil ot Si^ciilanml public sc hooK? K tlie 
neparatioii <it church and slate an issue in <‘ont4*mj>orai\ education." Whv or 
why not? 

4 What lorcf’s led to (he transition from the Latin grammar scIumiI to the 
a(iidt*tnv. and Inmi (lu* at adeiny to the high si honi? 

5 . W'hal .lie the liiMoriial ba.M'.s for the rol(‘ of the Federal (mvt*niment in 
.siipporttrig edfU'atKuiy W'hv is there consider.ible contioversv es'cn tidav 
regarding the roll" of the Federal (.‘overniiient m <*di»f atiotr*^ 

fi. W'hat are the lusioricul bases for regarding public C'diuation as a state 
Imictitm? 

7 How <lo son acetHint for the earls opirosition to 5up{>ortmg high scIkkiIs 
through taxation? Has such opposition U^en felt in your own aunmunits in 
rei'iMit sears? 

8 . W hs tiidirt we deselop a liual system of .settindan inJiication patterned 
after the Famipean approach? 

9 How do you explain the dt'xelopment of rutioiial and state support of 
higher education Indore the higli school came to l>e ret'ogntzed as integral to 
the public ediu'ational system? 

10, Why didn't teacher education have its Ix^ginnings in the college ami 
university in our societx ? 
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IL Wily was it that only one out of evtvv ten youths between 14 and 17 
j-ears of age was entolled in high school as rWeiitly as 1900? What pejrcentage 
of our nation s youth (ail to graduate from high st^hool today? Does your 
kKal high sch(x?i inaintuin dropout statistios? 

12, How do you explain the rtfvcrsal of the I'uiUd Stated' Supreme Court 
over the years in decjsmns relating to tlie separate but equal doettrine? 

13. Dt> many of our large city si hoots si*r\e an Arnerieani/ation funotiem 
■ti^dav? W hy or whv not? 
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CHAPTER 2 
The Aims 
of Education 


M ost PKoriT. arr auan* that educaHon in tho I ‘Tilled Staft.-s Unlay 
is beset bv iiianv dilfiTeiM cs of opinion alKint tlie nature of tlie 
aims tiiid rntuirvs to be pursued. But many ot ns are iu)t aware 
that this jjrc'at eontrovi^rsv is as old as civili/atioii In the of 

Aristotl<‘, 

As things aie tuaukitid aie hv no nuMVis at;»ee<l alHMil th<‘ tlun^s 
tci Ih* lau^hf. whether we lo<ik 4» i if tin* or the lievl hfr*. , I’he t 
pr.a tier is jH'ipleviiii;;, rt(» one Iikiwiiic on sshal pr'iru iplr \se ‘•lnHihl 

[ mH'<’'ed — should the uselul in lile. oi should viitue, «h should the 
ligher knowledge In* thi* aim nl out trainiiu;. all these f>p!hions !j*o'e 
ht*en entertaineii Auain ahoul the means there is no a^o'erneut. loi 
dilfering peisons, stattiiu* witli diflerenf ideas alwuil the nalore id \Hfne. 
naturally disagree alwiut the pra< tu e nf it * 

Ilistorieally. ediu-ational aims have Iht*!! dividi^d a(eordinc to turi- 
servative and progressive eleiin'iits. AnchTit ('himw tultnr<* einbr;ui*d 
an eilucatioiud program gtMrevl to the preservation of a sfatk' social 
order. I\ventually. the edueatrnnal program of auvient China fell far 
Iwhind the wonomic and teclumlogical advances of the nation, sti edii- 
cutioin fxTng divorcTil from hli% Inrame an end in it.seJf. 

In the Crwk city-state of Athens, education for t}w fret'inan was 
diftvled toward the vvelbronndetl person, with a welhpro{xirt!oni*d 
balance of intc^llectnal. aesthcdic, moral, ami physical traits. The Athenians 
^^Trr cTiiHTnuxl with progressive educational elements as w^dl as coii- 
$i»r\"ativc ones. They w»ere c'oncvmed nol only with the preservation of 


* Tfec \V‘rvk\ nf .\ristntU\ PnlttiaK B*h> 1; \TII. CT» 2. triinslatf*d iotu Iw 

JcnvHI, VtJ. X (Oxfwd Tin* Ptc'ss. 1^1 >, p. 
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the order erf things but ^ith the inipitn'eiiient of the individual and 
socM*tj Education ft»r the freeman «aj» ainuxi at the cultivation of the 
intdlect, siiHx* man s mimi or iiiteliigenev dhtinguiNhtxl him from the 
bt^asts The eilucatiim of tlH» fttxniian was lilKTal (from the loitin fther, 
meaning free K the slave, on the otluT iiami. was satkllinl with the menial 
labor of the so<'iet'v. W bile the AtluMiians riH«gni/«xl physical fitness as an 
essential ixlucatioual aim, thes \st*ri* tx>nei*imxl alHiut the<t<mg<*i of ovei- 
(miphasis on athU*tKisni. which was laxsiming exuleiit in the Olsiupies. 
^Aristotle (THI— 322 b( ‘ was cntual of the Spaitans’ obsession with 
phsMcxil (xhication lor iiiititars piirjKises ami mnjieet of intelhx tnali/ixl 
actis Its 

Plato ( 127-^317 M( ui Hir Rt'puhlu, ilesmlHHl an "ideal” state ixmi* 
()os(hI f*f three classes of iiti/ens- thi ar(is.ins. the w.iriiois and the 
pliilovtphers or guardians 3 lu' ishuatioii ol the philosophers ot giiuidiatis 
wouhi he of the highest and noblest m <pi.dtt\ siiue thes w'titild Ih' the 
tfu<’ hsidi-is of the scHiets 

llu* (Sirlv fforiiaits like the Atlu mans weie (ooiermsl with editeafion 
for I'ffdtise citi/enship on the part of tin fieeiitaii hut the Homans 
plait'd tveii griMter i mphasis ntt the piaitii.d m'etls loi iitl/i'tishtp 

1 1)1 <’\TIO\ I'OK S\1 \ VTION 

While the I. leeks and Horn ms wire ionttnnetl with eihiiation for 
iiti/i'iiship or stHiilar life tin* |ud«'o f 3iristian pnipitse was ediiiation for 
sals >111011 ami life in thi h« iiMtIi i K«lm atioii as pM'p.ii atiofi for the sifter* 
wofUl ttlnionsls mgletfetl the piattual neixis of tile das. This idial of 
fxlm.ition for salsation ss'as doniiiiant llmtugh flte Mnldle Vges Ihe 
Henaissame hioiight man to a r< sisal of the ( uix o Rtirnuii (omept of 
lilM'ial txliuation iomhimsi witfi thi* (mh o (.'hiistian itunepl of salsa* 
tinn 'I'he impact of the Protestant iliiormation against the repressive rule 
of the ihiirch the tesival of iotnmei<e the des« lopirient of printing, tiiid 
the rise' of the iinisersitu's Inl to a r<x*inphsisis on leaining 'I'he punting 
press ssas in opr'ration m the leading litres of I!nfo{)e bs H73 In 1,317 
Martin laitluT lH*gan his great dispute against the aulhorits of Ihe 
traditional (JhnstiaTi ('liurifi 

Emerging fnwn tlie Henaisssuiit of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six 
lixmth centuries was a simv of man knowm as elassii.tl hiimatiisni This 
view held dial siiiie man was distinguishixl alxne the tM*usti» by his 
mt<‘lk‘ct, man's edmution should be conei'med with pursuits of a non* 
materialistic nature Classical and spiritual stiuhes, therefore, svere far 
nobler for man’s purposes than prartical studiiw. A hlicral cilncation 
was founded upon religious and classical foundations. This concept of 
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dassical humanism was embraced by many of the intellectual leaders of 
the American Ckikinies. The American Colonies were formed by settlen 
in search of religious and political freedom, most of whom embraced 
some form of Protestantism. In Cliaptcr 1 we di.sctissed how education 
in the early cokmies was designed for salvation. Childroi were taught to 
read in I.Atin so that they would develop a knowledge of tlie scriptures. 

EDt’CATlO.N FOR I.NDlVlDt'AL DEVELOPME.NT 

Francis Bac'on (1561-1626 ) in Plngland and Johann Amos Comenius 
( 1592-1670) in Moravia iM^gan tlie <{uest to make educational aims more 
realistic, in line with tht* practical netfds of life through the study «if 
science atwl other realistic subjects. In France. Jean Jac<pies Rrmsseau 
( 1712-1778) argued (or u more natural t'ducation of the child. Education 
for self'develijpnient bi'gan to 1 m’ emphasi?e<i in place of eduirati<in for 
salvation. 

But sonic continued to conceive of fHiucution as a means of mental 
discipline, and cla.s.stcal subj«'cts sven* r<*tained for the purpose of “sharp- 
ening the mental facultii-s.” Altboiigh the dix-trim* of mental discipline 
was not d<-inoli.shed until the rise of e.tpt*riitu‘ntal p.sycl»ologv in fbi‘ 
twentietb century, uess' demnnds were btting made for nior«' practical 
educational aims in harmony with the demands of life. * 

The notetl Kugli.shrnaii, John laicke {I632-I7(t4>. empha.si/e<l the 
importance of eslucatnm lor moral i haractcr in his work. S<»nu: Thoushtx 
(UnuTtninff Kditmtum. lan-ke dul jaot make any ineution of religious 
(Hhicution III his writings on the cultivation of moral values and. son- 
stHjuently, IS regarded as a forerunner to the rise of Mxidarism. IxK'ke 
emphasi/tsl the inipoitauce of u.sing reason in characti’r development. 
The eighteenth I'entury, often called the .\ge of Reason, wa.s characterize!.) 
hy a spirit of reflection, brought on Viy the new age of science. 

Jean Jac(pte.s Rousseau createrl a tremendous controvmy w-ith the ap- 
pearance of his iconoclastic IxKik in 1762. Emile, the story of a Inn s 
education by a new and radical plan. Roiis.seau tiescribe<l the (xlucation 
of Kmiie as natural and free of the c'oercion and piinishmMit that char* 
acteriml the st'lwKits of tlw day. Rousst'au attacked the rigidity and 
abuses of twlesiastical etliu-alion. lie rejectt*d the dcK-trine of original sin 
and h<'ld tliat everv'thing in iwitiire wa.s inherently go<xl. not evil He 
eonceivetl of education as conwmed ideally with life in the present ami 
natural world rather than with life in the hereafter. Although Rousseau’s 
natural program of education bordered on the laissez-faire and contained 
many exaggerations. Emile is regarded as one of the great works of the 
eighteenth century’, and it exerted an important influence on the think- 
ing about education. 
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The eighteenth century saw a breakdown of the old religimis interests. 
The New England colonists deplored the church's role in the witchcraft 
persecutions at Salem ( 1691>-16!)2) and elsewhere, and Iiegan to con- 
centrate on the practical demands of frontier existence. Town govern- 
ments changcHi from religious to civil fonii.s. New frontier settlements 
were desehiping rapidly and commerce wa.s growing. liidividualLsm w-as 
rising in Europe and .America, and the schools Ix'gan to change in 
character. 

Pestalozzi (1746-1827 ) in Switzerland and FnK‘ht'1 (1782-1852) in 
Clennanx , <leeply inflnenwd by Kousst>au, were t‘\|>c'riiiienting with edu- 
cutional approiichos in harmony with the indi\'i(htal int<‘re.sts and ea- 
pacitie.s of the child. The dignity and wtirth of th<‘ individual and the 
fonctiftii of (‘thu'ation as a tiK'ans of sot'iul corr<%-tion was Wginniitg to 
come into r«‘s-ognitioii. In the wools of P<*stalozzi. 

. th<' uUiin.itr end >ii t'diit .ition is not |>«'ri(‘t'tioii in the aieompti.sh’ 
nu'iit of the scluKil, lint fitness loi liie; not the .kit]niirineiit ol hahits 
ol liliiid ulM'dii'iiM' and of pit-si'iilud diltgeini'. hut a pieparation foi 
indi'fu'iulent .u-tion.- 

T'he voiirk of Pestalnzzi and Kons.srati rcfhxteil a new conception of the 
nature of man that was rootcnl in the Ag<‘ of Knlightiiient. These men 
att.u ker! the dcM-fniie of original sin an<i argued th:it man is made gm>d 
or e\ il by his enviionment. Kdiication, then-fore, was part of this environ- 
iiient and, conse<|u<‘ntly, education should play an im|>ortunl rt»le in the 
shaping of tfie indiv itiiial. TIk- child wa.s not u .sinful luting to 1 m* con- 
tiolled .Old luoldeil through harsh disi ipUne and punishinent. 'I'he child, 
with a poteutialitv for goodness, should Im- surioundt'd hy a school 
ensiroiiuient <*pitoiiii/ing this goodue.ss. 11m- child should 1h* treated with 
dignity and kinilriess, not coercion and punisiimeiit, if he is to bectwne 
a giHMl {M-rson. 

jotiann Friedrich Iferbart (1776-1841), a profes.sor of philosophy in 
fM-rmany. workcfl out a theory artd nu*lhod of in.stnit-tion lliat later 
s aught the attention of r-tlucators in F.urojM* and America. Influenc'd hy 
Festaloz/i, llerbart empha.siz<Hl the importam-it of interest in leaniing 
and condemned the ttmphasis on the endless metmorization of isolated 
facts that was so eharaeferistit- of tlib scluKtls of the tlay. flerbart placttd 
emphasis on th«* moral aims of teaching and on improved techniques of 
instruction, llerbart differed with Rousseau's wmt-epfion of frec^ and 
natural cnlueation and introduced a formal approadi to teaching method. 
He emphasizeti the importance of reorganizing the content of instruction 
to fulfill definite*^ purposes in accordance with the development of the 
learner. 


* L. F.- Aiwlersott, PetttJozzi (New Yodt; McCraw-Hill CiMOpanjr, Inc., 1931 ), p. 196. 
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PtMrBcmrrf akd PaosKcr* m SscoNauuiv Esvcation 

In Kurope ami Aimiica, education for indi\ idual development gathered 
impetus with tfie rqection of the coiK-ept of education for salvation or 
for social privih'ge The Deilaratam of Indepeixlence stated tlut “all 
men arc (‘reatrxl <*( 1001 , that thev are endowi'd hv their Creator with 
lertaiii unalk*nahle RiglitN Tluit to secure these rights, (kisemments 
are institutiH:! aimnig Men derising their powers from the coiis«‘nt of th<‘ 
govenuvl “ JHierson and Washington adstx^tifl the promotion of 
edueation for geiM'ral eiilight<‘ittn<‘nt llie teaiiers of tin* ness nation 
nsogfii/i'd the miportaiKe of education foi the enhaiuement of tU*n«K‘- 
racv 

\ HKietv of liehTogini'oos religimis interests de\elop<‘tl r.ipidh in 
Atnerua The Bill of Rights in tlu* First Vmeiulment, proN'ctisI rehguHis 
frmloiii lor all hv proluhtting Otngiess fioni inakitig .ui\ law respec ting 
an estahlishnieiit of n'tigion This ann ndnient ensnied ag,iiftst a prisili gid 
position foi lifts letigKiiis group 

In the eailv niiietts'iith ttiitiiis a controserss v\,is laging in Ness \ork 
ntid Massailinutts over the < sdiisioii of leligion (loui the uirrunhint of 
the puhiu schools In 1S12 Ness ^ork dec idl'd to eliminate ans ns» of 
pnhiti funds to siipjiort piivate liinrch schools Moreoser religion seas 
excluded fmm the curruiiinni oi thi puhtii schools lieiatise of the 
eoiitmserss alHiut the natnie of siuh nistiutlioii and the pnnwph of 
chinch state v*|uration 

Horace Mann ( 17‘i<>- |S7i as Secu'lais of the Massac hus< tts Stile 
Board oi I dmation steadfasiK held that the puhiu schools should In 
nonsec'tariaii '\itliough Mann seas Mgorousis attackcsl for proiuottng 
gcKllc'ss sc IwHils the* battle ioi sec niaii/at ion of public eilucation gathioci 
inijictus in Masvubusc'tts and elsessbcuc dining the si'cond half of the 
ninetc'CMith centnrs The [inntipli of separation of c'hutch and state seas 
apphinl to the public scIhhiIs in oidi r to protect ibe pluralistic natuie 
oi our soc'iets S<«rularisin seas needcHl to prc'sent the donniwtion of ans 
nia)ortts religions gionp o\«r ininorits groups lasss ssc'ii' passen! to 
elnninate uiis use* oi public funds for private and church schools and to 
protc'cl the public scIumiIs from disintc'gfating force's 

F.l>l CM'ION FOR MFNT\l. I>ISCIPI.1NF 

As the deniami foi inoie practical studic’s gnss, c'ertain c'diuators 
scHight ti |ustifit ation for continuing ssith a pc'rennial ciirneulinn slti'ped 
prcxtciiniiuuitls tii the antt(|tMts of luitm unci Crec'k classical stuclu's llte 
force's of tradition, prestige and im'rtia hel|HHl rt*tain these classical 
stiidu's hut ihes ssenre wnstunlls being ercxli'd bv the prac'tical ncH.tls 
of a rapidly expanding industrial scxictv Earlier in (his ehapter we 
discussed some' of the tenets of classical humantan that developed in 
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Eurc^ thiough the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and excited to 
importaiit influence on education in America htim the colonial period 
thriHigh the eightt'enth and early nineteenth centurit's 
In the nineteenth I'cntur)' the position of the humanistic and classical 
tradition was seriously chAllenged hv the scientific and putlical de\'ei<^- 
ments in sotiity The classical humanists viessed educational aims as a 
re\*i\al of the anciettt C>reek ami Roman ideals of liberal fxlucatton 
combined with the (Kristian purpose of moral salvation, they hi^ld that 
• scientific studies, in tlieir practicality, were materiahstk' Ami since the 
humanists felt that man shoiiltl lx* eoiuvtm'd with spiritual and intel- 
Uxtua) pursuits of a noninateruhstu nutiirt . tliere w as no r<a>m for sciemr 
or other practieat studi(‘s in tht‘ currknilutn It ssas furtlwr argiuil that 
classical studws svere of a higher order than pr.u’tical stutlies sinif the 
former led to the cultivation of the iiitelh'ct ’i'nie ediuation should lx* 
(oiui'niixl with discipliiitiig the im*ntal (ac'ulties, and the ilassical tradi- 
tion. It was argued, is the Lev to iuteneetiial iavilitv 

But the demand for the useful and pr.utKal was overwhelming 
B(‘n|amm Franklin m his iotimling of tht* .UMtlemv m Philadelphia lit 
IT")! lOmeiviHl of .1 silxxil svstem ge.ired to the piaetieul ami v'oeatioiial 
nmis of the new nation He adviH'ated the stiitlv of iiKMleni languages. 
(>%]>«■( lallv fnglish, in pi(‘ferente to I’lassital languages Franklin tneluded 
in his «.urii(ulimi of the matleiitv the slitdv of inalliematus. s<x*tui studies 
( gi'ographv govermnent. hisfois > iMtur.tl siieiite ( im'ludiiig agnctil- 
ture < and other useful siihiects Although mans of the aeadetims failed 
to follow Fraiikhtrs ideas .md teuni lotisly held to tht l« aching of ialtm 
and other dassual studies, the rapid developmt'ut of the puliHe sehool 
svstem anil the* dtHlim* of the tuition atadenui's at the* close of the iifue- 
tcf'iith ciTitiirs Ic'd to maiiv tiei*d<*d change's in the c'lirrieuliim 
Ihroitghoul most of the iiiiH'tc'C'uth cc'iiturv, the dcK'tnne of mental 
disc.iphii<* ic'ceived siip|xirl from the faeiilts psvc liologists. who held that 
C'C'rtam traditional siihjec ts were valuable* lor vtr<*rigthf*iiing the* mcmtal 
faculties Schoiarlv kiamh'dge. thes argiicHi. was rigoioii,s and would 
result in tlie sharpening of the iiit<'Ilc*ct Useful stiidic's d<*sigiiinl for living 
in the niodmi world svere not regardc'd as capable of sharpcMiing and 
strengtlu'ning the intc'llec-t Tlk* mind vs-as ctinc eivc'cl as an entity sejmrate 
and distuK t from the liody. This cone eption of man was in harmonv with 
the vic'ws of tlie ri'ligionists who opprsed materialisni and enviromnental- 
ism But the dev'eloping revolution in the* scKiai, economic, and pilitical 
conceptions of man led to the downfall of this vk'w of education. The 
contimi«*d development of expTimental psychology (ht'havkiral. Gestalt, 
etc*. I led to tlH* general dissolution of faculty psyc'hology. 

Although the battle for a more pracrtical cnirrictilum was won derisively 
through the great scientific and tec!mologk»l revolution of the twentieth 
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century, the controversy over the essential or fundamental studies and 
the frills continues to this day. 

EDUCATION FOR COMPLETE LIVING 

The accelerated pace of scientific and industrial development around 
the middle of the nineteenth century led some thinkers to challenge the 
classical curriculum and the persistent emphasis on mental discipline. It 
was argued that the study of science was vital to intelligent living.. 
Teaching methods of incessant drill and repetition were coming under 
attack. 

Herbert Spencer (1820-1903), one of England’s greatest scholars, 
published an essay in 1859 titled “What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” 
Spencer argued that the purpose of education was “to prepare for com- 
plete living.” He advocated that science have an important place in the 
curriculum because it is so useful in life. Spencer stressed the importance 
of formulating the educational program in accordance with the leading 
activities and needs of life, and he identified these needs in the following 
order of importance: 

1. Those ministering directly to self-preservation. 

2. Those which secure ior one die necessities of life. 

3. Those which help in the rearing and disciplining of offspring. 

4. Those involved in maintaining one’s political and social relations. 

5. Tho.se which fill up the leisure part of life and gratify taste and 

feelings.® • ^ 

Spencer’s essays on education elicited great interest in the aims and 
means of education in both England and the United States, and eventually 
resulted in a new recognition of science as an important area of the cur- 
riculum. Moreover, Spencer’s writings showed the need for reshaping the 
purposes and practices of education in harmony with the realities of our 
daily lives. Essentially, Spencer was advocating a curriculum based upon 
human needs of health and safety, vocation, family, citizenship, and 
leisure. Spencer helped us focus on the need for educational reform 
advocated by many thinkers. 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 

In Europe during the latter part of the eighteenth century, men like 
Rousseau in France and Pestalozzi in Switzerland were exercising in- 
fluence toward a new recognition of the dignity and worth of the 
individual. 

® Herbert Spencer, Essays on Education (New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
1911). p. 7. 
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After the Revolutionaiy War many leaders of the new nation, including 
J^erson and Washington, endorsed education as the means of strength- 
ening and perpetuating liberty and democracy. But, essentially, the men 
who had framed the Constitution were from the aristocratic class. In the 
new nation, qualifications for voting were based upon property holdings 
and religious faith. The nineteenth century in America, h^ever, was a 
period characterized by an awakening of educational consciousness. In 
1828 Andrew Jackson was elected President Jackson, as a man of the 
•people, symbolized the spirit of the American frontier. Full manhood 
suiBFrage in the states developed rapidly during this period. As the work- 
ingmen began to organize, they demanded free education for their 
children. In 1852 Massachusetts adopted a law for compulsory education 
at public expense. The pauper school system, inherited from the class 
system of England, was vigorously attacked and abolished in the middle 
Atlantic and southern states. The western states had no tolerance for 
the imdemocratic idea of a pauper-school system. 

The work of Horace Mann in Massachusetts during the middle part of 
the nineteenth century pointed to democratic and national goals of edu- 
cation, rather than religious ends. By 1850, elementary school education 
was available to the masses, but now the demand for public high schools 
was growing. Before the close of the nineteenth century, the free public 
high school had become accepted as part of the common school system 
of the state, and the private tuition academies were rapidly declining. 

New Forces for National Progress 

Duiing the first two decades of the twentieth century, American edu- 
cators became increasingly concerned with the need for changes in the 
character of secondary education. World War I demonstrated the need 
for technologically trained and physically fit citizenry. Although at the 
turn of the century only one out of every 10 youngsters of secondary 
school age actually was enrolled in school, new pressures and demands 
were being made for making secondary education accessible to a much 
larger pioportion of our youth. By 1920 one out of every five youngsters 
of secondary-school age was enrolled in school. The trend toward uni- 
versal secondary education was clearly indicated, and new develop- 
ments and perspectives in science and technology, coupled with eco- 
nomic and political reforms, pointed to the need for changes in the aims 
and content of secondary education in our society. The critical period of 
World War I led to the passage in 1917 of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
Congress, signed by President Wilson, providing for federal support for 
vocational education in our secondary schools. The United States emerged 
ftom World War I as a world power facing great social problems of the 
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new industrial age. The goals of die sdiools were coming closer to the 
practical needs of the nation. 

The Modem School Proposal 

In 1917, Abraham Flexner of the General Education Board, famous 
for his Carnegie Foundation studies of medical education, published a 
paper entitled “A Modem School.” Flexner rejected the traditional cur- 
riculum of the secondary school and proposed a program geared to the 
contemporary physical and social world and emphasizing activities in< 
four basic areas. 

1. Science — This to be the central feature of the school. 

2. Industry — ^The occupations and trades of the industrial world. 

3. Civics — History, civic institutions, and the organization of society 

and government. 

4. Aesthetics — Literature, languages, music, and art.^ 

The Cardinal Principles of Seconday Education 

Out of this great ferment for modernizing the curriculum and extending 
secondary education to all youth, the National Education Association 
designated a committee in 1913 know as the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Secondary Education. In 1918 the Commission issued an 
important document called Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
This report pointed to the importance of education for complete living 
in a democratic society and identified the following seven principles or 
aims of secondary education: 

1. Sound health knowledge and habits. 

2. Command of the fundamental processes (reading, writing, arithmetical 
computation, and oral and written expression). 

3. Worthy home membership. 

4. Education for a vocation. 

5. Education for good citizenship. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character.® 

These seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education were widely 
discussed and followed. It became clear that they were equally applicable 
to the elementary and collegiate levels. Some educators recognized in 
these principles a basic philosophy and purpose of education applicable 
to all levels of education — ^with differing programs in accordance with 
the age group concerned. The Cardinal Principles clearly pointed to the 

* Publications of the General Education Board, Occasional Papers, No. 3, New York, 
1917. 

s Commission of the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, Bulletin 
35. 1918). 
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comprehensive role of tibe secondary school in its aims of educating for 
complete living in a democracy. Most of the commissions and individuals 
who attempted to formulate educational objectives in subsequent years 
have based their work on the proposals of Herbert Spencer in 1859 and 
the Cardinal Principles of 1918. 

Progressive Educaticm 

The work of John Dewey ( 1859-1952) during the early decades of the 
twentiedi century exerted a profound influence on American education.* 
Although Dewey did not attempt to offer a speciflc listing of educational 
objectives, he viewed education as the means of building a democratic 
way of life. He attacked mental discipline and indoctrination and viewed 
the educational process as critical thinking and problem-solving through 
the method of intelligence or the scientific method. Dewey recognized 
the importance of studying the psychology of learning and both the 
nature of the individual and his social context. If, according to Dewey, 
we are to develop enlightened citizens for a democracy, then the heart 
of the educational process must consist of critical thinking and problem- 
solving. And since social progress is implicit in democracy, therefore the 
educational process must be progressive, not static. 

No other educator has exerted a greater influence on the shaping of 
American education than John Dewey. Although his philosophy was 
greatly distorted by both his followers and his critics, he lived to see 
many of his ideas gain acceptance in the schools. 

Other Objectives for Comprehensive Education 

In 1918 Alexander Inglis of Harvard University, a member of the N.E.A. 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, proposed 
these three fundamental aims of secondary education: 

1. The Socio-Civic Aim: the preparation of the individual as a prospec- 
tive citizen and cooperating member of society. 

2. The Economic- Vocational Aim: the preparation of the individual as a 
prospective worker and producer. 

3. The Individuali.stic-A vocational Aim: tlie preparation of the individual 
for life as a free and independent personality and the wise utiliza- 
tion of lei.sure.'^ 

In 1924, Franklin Bobbitt of the University of Chicago, as a result of his 
curriculum work for the Los Angeles schools, identified these -ten major 
activity areas of education: 

*Sec John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillui Com- 
pany, 1916). 

7 Alexander J. Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education (Boston: Houston MifflM 
Cqmpany, 1618), pp. 367-3M. 
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1. Language activities; social intercommunication. 

2. Health activities. 

3. Citizenship activities. 

4. General social activities. 

5. Spare-time activities, amusements, recreations. 

6. Keeping one’s self mentally fit. 

7. Religious activities. 

8. Parental activities. 

9. Unspecialized or nonvocational practical activities. 

10. The labors of one’s calling." 

Bobbitt’s objectives were designed for general education at all levels. 
In accordance with these objectives, he proposed the following basic 
studies for all secondary school students: 

1. English. 

2. Literatuie. 

3. Social Studies. 

4. Science. 

Mathematics. 

6. Phy.sical Education. 

7. Prartical Arts. 

8. Music. 

9. Arts.® 

Bobbitt also proposed electives in advanced subjects from the above 
areas, including foreign languages, vtK'ational education, and others. Al- 
though Bobbitt recognized “religious attitudes and activities” as part of 
his educational objectives, he did not include these in the school cur- 
riculum, apparently in recognition of these functions as the role of the 
home and church. 

Education for a New Social Order 

During the early 1930’s, when our nation was beset by serious eco- 
nomic and social dislocations, some educators looked to the schools as 
institutions for reconstructing the social order. 

If progressive education is to be genuinely progressive, it must . . . 
face squarely and courageously every social issue, come to grips with 
life in all its stark reality, esUblish an organic relation with the com- 
munity, develop a realistic and c'omprehensive theory of welfare, fashion 
a compelling and challenging vision of human destiny, and become less 
frightened than it is today at the bogies of imposition and indoctri- 
nation.*® 


"Frapklin Bobbitt, Hove to Make a Curriculum (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1924), pp. 8-9. 

• Ibid., pp. 68-75. 

*® George S. Counts, Dare the Schools BuUd a New Social Order? (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1932), pp. 9-10. 
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These critics argued that the progressives must look to the educational 
ideal of improving and reconstructing the social order, rather than be con- 
cerned with child-centered and individualistic aims. Yet, although our 
society looks to the schools as institutions for societal improvements, the 
schools remain instruments of society, and as such are expected to pre- 
serve and strengthen the best elements of the social order. With the 
advent of many social and economic reforms at the national level during 
the late 1930’s, reconstructionism declined in its influence. 

Continued Emphasis on EducaticRi for 
Democracy and Social jf^ogress 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education As- 
sociation formulated a comprehensive list of goals for American educa- 
tion in a report published in 1938, and summarized them as follows: 

1. The Objectives of Self-Realization. Inquiring mind, speech, reading, 
writing, number, health, recreation, esthetics, character. 

2. The Objectives of Human Relationship. Respect for humanity, friend- 
ships, cooperation, courtesy, home membership. 

3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency. Occnipation, consumer eco- 
nomics. 

4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility. Social justice, social under- 
standing and activity, critical judgment, tolerance, conservation, 
citizenship, democracy.*’ 

The Problems of Youth and the Nation. The great depression of 
the 1930’s led to a new focus on social and economic directions. The 
American Youth Commission, appointed in 1935 by the American Council 
on Education to study the problems of out-of -school youth, recommended 
a program of education designed to meet the following needs of youth: 

1. Citizenship. 

2. Home and family. 

3. Vocational life. 

4. Leisure time. 

5. Physical health. 

6. Mental health. 

7. Continued learning. 

The Imperative Needs of Youth. As we were onerging from World 
War II, in a position of world leadership, the Educational Policies 
Commission of die N.E.A. prepared a volume entitled Education for ALL 
American Youth, pubh'shed in 1944. Secondary education was recognized 
as necessary for all the children of all the people, and although it was 

11 Educational PoUdes Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938), pp. SO, 72, 

92, 108. 

See American Youth Commission, Xouth and the Future (Washington, D.G.: 

American Council on Education, 1942). 
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agreed that diversified programs should be provided, it was emphasized 
that all youth should attend a comprehensive high school together. 
Moreover, it was emphasized that every citizen should have the oppor- 
tunity to secure an education to the fullest extent of his capacities. The 
work of the American Youth Commission during the latter part of the 
depression years had caused educators to focus on the needs of youth 
as well as the needs of the nation. In 1944, the Educational Policies 
Commission, in Education for ALL American Youth, identified the ‘Ten 
Imperative Needs of Youth” as follows: 

1. All youth need to develop salable skills .^nd those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an iktelligent and productive 
participant in economic life. To this end, most youth need super- 
vised work experience as well as education in the skills and knowl- 
edges of their occupations. 

2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical 
fitness. 

3. All youth need to understand the rights and duties of a citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the perform- 
ance of their obligations as members of the immunity and citizens 
of the state and nation, and of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society, and the conditions conducive to su^‘cessful 
family life. 

5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the value received by the con- 
sumer and the economic cor^sequence of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts c:oncerning 
the nature of the world and man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to 
budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfaction to the 
individual with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles and to be able to live 
and work cooperatively with others. 

10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding.'-’ 

Report of the Harvard Committee. In 1943 Dr. James B. Conant, 
President of Harvard University, appointed a committee composed of 
faculty members from the Arts and Sciences and Education at Harvard 

Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth (Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 225-226. (Later revised as 
Education for AU American Youth: A Further Look, 1952, p. 216.) 
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And you America, 

Cast you the reaf reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look, the teacher and the school 

^ — ^Walt Whitman 


Courtesy Perkins & Will 
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for the purpose of exploring ‘*the objectives of a general education in 
a free society.” The work of the committee was completed in 1945 as 
the "Report of the Harvard Committee” under the title, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society. In selecting the term general education in place 
of liberal education, Conant emphasized the democratic ideal of universal 
education over the traditional concept of liberal education for the privi- 
leged few. This famous report focused on the goals and means of general 
education at both school and college levels. Although this report did 
not attempt to identify a concise list of aims or goals of education, never- 
theless certain guiding principles and aims were explored. Several state- 
ments gleaned from various sections of the report are concerned with 
educational ends and means. 

. . . the aim of education should be to prepare an individual to become 
an expert both in some particular vocation or art and in the general 
art of the free man and the citizen. Thus the two kinds of education 
once given separately to different social classes must be given together 
to all alike. 

In describing the abilities that should be derived from general educa- 
tion, the report emphasized critical thinking. 

These abilities, in our opinion, are: to think effectively, fo com- 
municate thought, to make relevant judgments, to discriminate among 
values.^® 

The report also stressed the importance of gearing education to the 
whole person. According to the report, the fruition of the four preceding 
abilities lies in personal integration. 

Education must look to the whole man. It has been wisely said that 
education aims at the good man, the good citizen, and the u.seful man. 
. . . Personal integration is not a fifth characteristic in addition to the 
other four and coordinate with them; it is their proper fruition.^® 

In defining what is meant by the whole man, the Harvard report 
cautioned against two dangers: 

First there is the danger of identifying intelligence with the qualities 
of the so-called intellectual type — with bookishness and skill in the 
manipulation of concepts. We have tried to guard against this mistake 
by stressing the traits of relevant judgment and discrimination of values 
in effective thinking. Second, we must remember that intelligence, even 
when taken in its widest sense, does not exhaust the total potentialities 
of human nature. Man is not a contemplative being alone. Why is it, 
then, that education is conceived as primarily an intellectual enterprise 

Reprinted by permission of the publisher from General Education in a Free Society, 
Report of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, Copyright, 1945, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. P. 54. 
w Ihid., pp. 64-65. w Ihid., p. 74. 
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when, in fact, human nature is so complex? For instance, man has his 
emotions and his drives and his will; why should education center on 
the training of the intellect? . . . the fruit of education is intelligence 
in action . . . 

. . . when either thought or action is stressed as an exclusive end, when 
the teachers look only to scholarly ability and the students (and perhaps 
the public too) only in proficiency in activities and to “personality” 
(whatever they may mean), then indeed wholeness is lost,*’ 

The Harvard report went on to state that although we can agree on 
common aims of education, we cannot expect to find an absolute system 
of implementing these aims. 

. . . though common aims must bind together the whole educational 
system, there exists no one body of knowledge, no single system of 
instruction equally valid for every part of it. . . .'•* General education 
must accordingly be conceived less as a specific set of books to be read 
or courses to be given, than as a concern for certain goals of knowledge 
and outlook and an in.sistence that these goals be sought after by 
many means . . 

Recognizing the comprehensive nature of general education, the Har- 
vard report cited the value of the industrial arts in developing “the 
capacity to create by hand from a concept in the mind.”®" The report 
also stressed the importance of providing for special interests and voca- 
tional preparation in the curriculum of the secondary school, emphasizing 
that these special-interest and v(M;ational areas emanate from general 
education.®* The report pointed to the role of the school in fostering 
good physical and mental health,®® and cited the importance of extra- 
curricular activities in the education of the whole person.®* 

Recognizing the polyglot nature of our societal makeup with regard 
to religious beliefs, the Harvard Committee cautioned against any inclu- 
sion of religious instruction in the curriculum. 

We are not at all unmindful of the importance of religious belief in 
the completely good life. But, given the American scene with its varieties 
of faith and even of unfaith, we did not feel justified in proposing 
religious instruction as a part of the curriculum.®^ 

In emphasizing the importance of universal education to a free society, 
the Harvard report also cautioned against neglecting the less gifted youth. 

The Report of the Harvard Committee exerted considerable influence 
on educators at both the secondary and collegiate levels, urging educators 
to reconcile the differences between the traditional and experimental 
values in education by combining and integrating the best elements of 
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each system.^’’’ But despite this plea for reconciliation, the American 
educational system at mid-twentieth century entered the post-World War 
II era with sharp divisions about the proper ends and means. 

Life Adjustment. At a conference on vocational education, convened 
by the United States Office of Education in 1945, a declaration was 
made, later known as the Prosser Resolution (after the name of the 
author), in which it was stated that the high schools were serving 20 
per cent of the youth for college entrance and another 20 per cent for 
skilled occupations, while neglecting to meet the life-adjustment needs 
of the remaining 60 per cent of our youth.** Mj|ny critics of American 
public education immediately .seized upon the term life adjustment and 
used it to ridicule the current program of education in our schools. This 
is discussed further in Chapter 3. 

Developmental Tasks. Studies of adolescent needs, given consider- 
able emphasis during the 1930’s, received renewed attention at mid-cen- 
tury. Havighurst examined these needs in the light of the tasks necessary 
for individual development in relation to the demands of our culture. He 
identified the following developmental tasks of life during the period of 
adolescence: 

1. Achieving new and more mature relations with agemates 4 )f both 
sexes. 

2. Achieving a masculine or feminine role. 

3. Accepting one's physique and using the body effectively. 

4. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults. 

5. Achieving assurance of economic independence. 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marriage and family life. 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts. 

9. De.siring and achieving .socially responsible behavior. 

10. Ac-quiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to 
behavior.*’ 

The role of the school in relation to other societal institutions and 
forces in helping adolescents to meet these tasks remains a subject of 
considerable controversy. Yet, regardless of one’s position in defining 
the role of the school, there is growing recognition that psychobiological 
and social problems cannot be separated from the function of the school. 

The White House Conference. In November of 1955, under the 
auspices of President Eisenhower, some 1800 lay citizens and professional 
educators participated in a White House Conference on educational 

Ihid., p. 51. 

**U.S. Office of Education, Life Adfu^ment Education for Every Youth (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Govenunent Printing Office, Bulletin 22. 1951), p. 16. 

^’See Robert J. Havighurst, Deodopnwntal Tasks and Education (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1948), pp. 111-147. 
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problems. Among other questions, the topic of “What Should Our Schools 
Accomplish?” led to the following list of aims or purposes in the report 
of the Conference: 

1. The fundamental skills of communication — reading, writing, spelling, 
as well as other elements of effective oral and written expression; 
the arithmetical and mathematical skills, including problem-solving. 

2. Appreciation of our democratic heritage. 

3. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American in- 
stitutions. 

4. Respect and appreciation for human values and for the beliefs of 
others. 

5. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively. 

6. Effective work habits and self-di.scip]ine. 

7. Social competency as a contributing member of family and com- 
munity. 

8. Ethical behavior based on a sen.se of moral and spiritual values. 

9. Intellectual curiosity and eagerness for lifelong learning. 

10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts. 

11. Phy.sical and mental health. 

12. Wi.se use of time, including constructive leisure pursuits. 

13. Understanding of the physical world and man's relation to it as 
represented through basic knowledge of the sciences. 

14. An awareness of our relationships with the world community.-^ 

The Pursuit of Excellence. With the dramatic launching of Sputnik 
I on October 4, 1957, American public education faced a new wave of 
eriticism. Some critics charged that the schools were neglecting the 

2STh(! Committee for the White House Conference on Education, A Report to the 
President (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1956). 


“How could youths better learn to live' 
than by at once trying the experiment of living?” 

— Henry David Thoreau 
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gifted child. Others argued for reformulation of the objectives and pro- 
cedures in our educational program. In 1958 the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund began releasing a series of reports in connection with its Special 
Studies Projects. These reports were designed to examine the major 
problems of our nation over the c*oming 10 to 15 years. One such report, 
released in 1958, was entitled The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and 
the Future of America. However, this report stressed that the need for 
excellence is not merely manifested by the present state of competition 
with the Soviets, but by man’s incessant need to improve his lot. 

The Rockefeller report on education was prepared by a panel com- 
posed predominantly of college administrators, professors, officers of the 
Carnegie Foundation and the Fund for the Advancement of Education 
(Ford Foundation), and two journalists who specialized in educational 
affairs. Reviewing the nature of our free society and the development 
of universal public education, the Rockefeller report stressed the need for 
both (juality and quantity in the educational system of a democracy. 

From time to time one still hears arguments over quantity versus 
quality education. Itehind such arguments is the assumption that a 
swiety can choose to educate a few people exceedingly well or to 
educate a great number of people .somewhat less well, but that it cannot 
do both. But a modem society such as ours cannot choose to d() one or 
the other. It has no choice but to do both. Our kind of .society t'alls 
for maximum development of individual potentialities at all levels.^^ 

The Rockefeller report supported- the comprehensive high school and 
rejected the dual pattern of secondary education, prevalent in Europe, as 
unpalatable to our society.*® 

One of the important aspects of this report was the recognition of the 
serious financial problems in American education. The report recom- 
mended that we must at least double our expenditures for education 
within the next decade in order to meet the immense social and tech- 
nological challenges of the mid-twentieth century. 

The Conant Report. Under the auspices of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, Dr. James B. Conant, former President of Harvard University and 
former United States Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, 
began a study of the American high school early in 1957. The study was 
completed late in 1958 and released early in 1959 under the title. The 
American High School Today. This report was addressed to members 

Pockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the Future of 
America, Panel Report V of the Special Studies Project (New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1958), p. 22. 

^ Ibid., p. SI. 

** James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York; McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959). 
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of school boards, school administrators, and interested citizens through- 
out the nation. The Conant report supported the important principle of 
universal education as vital to our democracy, and provided evidence 
to support the comprehensive high school as an institution capable of 
meeting the demands for high quality education. 

John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie Corporation, describes 
the comprehensive high school in the Foreword of the Conant report: 

It is called comprehensive because it ofiFers, under one administration 
and under one roof (or series of roofs), secondary education for 
almost all the high .school age children of one town or neighborhood. . . . 
It is responsible, in sum, for providing good and appropriate education, 
both academic and vocational, for all young people within a democratic 
environment which the American people believe serves the principles 
they cherish.®* 

In one phase of his study, Conant compared the quality of instruction 
in mathematics and science of outstanding specialized academic schools 
and outstanding comprehensive schools. Using standardized achievement 
tests, he found that the achievement level of students in the compre- 
hensive schools was approximately equal to that attained in the special- 
ized academic schools, thereby supporting his thesis that qu^ty in 
education is attainable under the comprehensive high school program. 

Unlike many contemporary critics of American secondary education, 
Conant supported the diversified role of the school in preparing youth 
for the vocations, as well as providing them with a strong foundation in 
general education. He recommended improved counseling programs, 
ability grouping without undue tracking or separation of students, special 
programs for the academically talented, remedial programs for slow 
learners, and schools of sufficient sbe to offer a rich and diversified pro- 
gram of studies. Conant’s support of the comprehensive high school rests 
in its enabling young people to work together democratically, without 
neglecting their special talents and interests. 

I think it safe to say that the comprehensive high school is characteris- 
tic of our society and further that it has come into being because of our 
economic history and our devotion to the ideals of equality of opportunity 
and equality of status. . . . 

I trust I have provided at least a clue to my beh'ef in the significance 
of a unique American educational institution and the importance of sup- 
porting and improving thousands of examples of this institution through- 
out the United States.®* 

Restatement hv the Educational Policies Commission. In 1961 
the N.E A.’s Educational Policies Commission, while reaffirming its earlier 


•* IbicL, Foreword, pp. IX-X. 


®® Ibid., 19 . 8-0. 
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"There is no longer any single highway of learning.” 

— ^Woodrow Wilson 

statements on educational goals and needs, identified the central purpose 
of American education as “freedom of the mind” through cultivation 
of the “rational powers.”** The report emphasized that the ability to 
think is vital to all other educational purposes, and that a free society 
cannot exist without freedom of the mind. The role of the school, ac- 
cording to the report, is to provide conditions under which the inquiring 
and creative spirit can flourish. 

The report cited the need for acquainting students with strategies 
of inquiry, the need for concerted research on this style of thinking, 
and the need for teachers and scholars in the disciplines to work together 
in developing curriculum content and processes which foster the inquiring 
mind. This statement by the Educational Policies Commission was pro- 
phetic of the vast curriculum reforms which began to take root in our 
schdols during 1963 and 1964. 

** See Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purposes of American Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C.; National Education Association, 1961). 
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Perspectives: Past, Present, and Future 

As we look back on the history of American education, we see how 
the early schools in the colonies were instruments of religion, the aim 
of education being personal salvation in the hereafter. Practical educa- 
tion was left to the family and to crude forms of apprenticeship training. 
But with the development of our civilization, the schools changed from 
instruments of religion to instruments of the state, and consequently 
acquired vastly different ends and means. In our society of today the 
school has, in its service to the general welfare, acquired many functions 
that were once left to the family. 

The school has always been the most important means of transferring 
the wealth of tradition from one generation to the next. Tliis applies in 
an even higher degree than in former times for, through modem de- 
velopment of economic life, the family as bearer of tradition and edu- 
cation has been weakened. The continuance and health of human society 
is therefore in a still higher degree dependent on the school than 
formerly.*® 

In reexamining the many formulations of aims, goals, objectives, or 
purposes of education, we see considerable repetition. But we also see 
considerable evolvement: from education for spiritual salvation to educa- 
tion for the good life; from education for mental discipline and indoctri- 
nation to education for individual enlightenment and freedom; from 
education for the privileged few to education for all the pe.ople. More- 
over, we see in these aims the tremendously complex and comprehensive 
role our schools are expected to fulfill in our society. Is it possible for 
our schools to handle this enormous task? Or should priorities and de- 
lineations be established? 

The public schools in our polygloi society are the one means of reach- 
ing all of the children of all of the people, and consequently our schools 
have been charged with the enormous task of being all things to all 
people. 

Perhaps the great debate over the ends and means of education will 
never reach a permanent resolution, because the conditions of society and 
human existence are dynamic and evolving, not static and inert. TTiere- 
forc, constant assessment and reassessment of our ends and means of 
education will always be necessary. Albert Einstein warned us that 
knowledge is not absolute and immutable, but resembles the statute of 
Ozymandias. 

. . . with the affairs of active human beings it is different. Here 
knowledge of truth alone does not suffice; on the contrary this knowl- 

** Albert Out of My Later Years (New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), 

p.'SZ. 
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edge must continually be renewed by ceaseless effort, if it is not to be 
lost. It resembles a statue of marble which stands in the desert and is 
continuously threatened with burial by the shifting sand. The hands of 
service must ever be at work, in order that the marble continue lastingly 
to shine in the sun. To these serving hands mine also shall belong.^*^ 

In his classic work. The Aims of Education, Alfred North Whitehead 
stressed the importance of keeping education fresh and dynamic. 

For successful education there must always be a certain freshness in 
the knowledge dealt with . . . knowledge docs not keep any better than 
fish.” 

Emphasizing the rapidly accelerating pace of changing conditions in 
modern civilization, Whitehead called for an educational program geared 
to the recognition of change. 

Our sociological theories, our political philosophy . . . and our doctrines 
of education are derived from an unbroken tradition of thinkers and of 
practical examples, from the age of Plato ... to the end of the last 
century. The whole of this tradition is warped by the vicious assumption 
that each generation will substantially live amid the conditions governing 
the lives of its fathers and will transmit those conditions to mold with 
eciual force the lives of its children. We are living in the first period of 
human history for which this assumption is false.®* 

A democratic society must be dynamic, perpetually .seeking progress. 
And if our aim is to enhance dem(x;racy, then we must see to it that 
both the goals and means of educaHon are consistent with the ideal of 
democracy. In a democratic society, education must be iiccessible to all 
who can profit from it. No one should be denied an education on eco- 
nomic or social grounds. In a democracy, freedom of inquiry is essential. 
Indoctrination docs not develop an enlightened citizenry. If we expect 
people to deal with problems and controversies with intelligence and 
wisdom, then the schools must not shy away from problems and con- 
troversies. And the .school must always seek improvement, just as society 
seeks improvement. No society can remain static. And as long as our 
society lives, its citizens mu.st continue to reexamine and reassess the ends 
and means of education. 

CONFLICTING PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 

We opened this chapter with a quotation from Aristotle: “mankind 
are by no means agreed about the things to be taught . . . Again about 


»« Ibid., pp. 31-32. 

Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education and Other Essays (London: 
Williams and Norgate, Ltd., 1932), p. v. 

** Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of Ideca (New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933), p. 117. 
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the means there is no agreement.” In the second half of the twentieth 
century, the great controversy is concerned with the ends and means of 
education. As long as human society is dynamic this controversy will 
never reach final settlement. Yet it is of utmost importance for educators 
to understand these conflicts and to formulate a rationale through an 
open-minded exploration of the differing positions. For if we are without 
convictions, without belief in what we are doing, our educational enter- 
prise will reflect only chaos and decay. 

An educational philosophy should not be a party line, but a coherent 
operational system that links means and ends harmoniously and enables 
us to act intelligently when confronted with unforeseen problems. 

American education is divided by two conflicting philosophic positions, 
traditionalism and progressivism. Within each position there are, of 
course, differing orientations. The.se conflicts are rooted in man’s concept 
of himself and are reflected not only in education but in man’s various 
social patterns and aspirations. The remainder of this chapter presents 
an analysis of these conflicting positions and the major variants and 
cleavages in educational ends and means. 

Traditionalism 

Chhistian Traditionalism. This philo.sophical position holds that 
the supreme goal of education is salvation. Although the roots of Chris- 
tian traditionalism can be traced back many centuries, this philosophy 
remains an important force in education today. The Roman Catholic 
Church and certain other religious groups have cstabli.shed their own 
elementary and secondary .schools because the secular school is not 
concerned with spiritual dogma and salvation. Moreover, each group feels 
that it, and it alone, is the possessor of divine truth; consequently, no 
other form of spiritual and moral education can be satisfactory. 

A school from which religion is excluded is contraiy to the funda- 
mental principles of education. Such school in time is bound to be 
irreligious. TIic only school that is a fit .school for Catholic students is a 
.school controlled by the Church, in which religion is the foundation and 
crown of the youth’s entire training, not only in the elementary grades, 
hut in rtu! high school and college as well.®® 

’Tlic secular .school, which has been considered so vital to a polyglot 
society such as ours, is alien to the Catholic point of view. As' a result 
the Catholics have establi.shed a vast school system for their own children 
and youth. Catholic education is aimed at correcting the evils of original 
sin through supernatural revelation. 

®® Francis M. Crowley, “The Catholic Approach to Religion in Education,” from 
Ernest O. Melby and Morton Pruner (eds.). Freedom and Public Education 
(New York: Praeger, 1953), p. 65. 
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Scholasticism. Scholasticism is the term commonly given to the edu- 
cational philosophy of the Roman Catholic Church, since it is derived 
from the church schoolmen of the Middle Ages. St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1225-1274) was the chief author of this educational philosophy. 

Since this educational philosophy stems from the divinely instituted 
church, its educational means are authoritarian. The church is the unim- 
peachable authority in theocentric matters and the school is expected to 
educate for salvation. Of course, Christian traditionalism is concerned 
not only with the supernatural world of salvation but with the natural 
world as well. For, after all, salvation is depend^t upon the kind of life 
one has led in the natural world. Because of its primary goal of education 
for salvation, however, the curriculum gives considerable emphasis to 
religious indoctrination. And since it is a traditional philosophy, great 
importance is also given to the study of Latin, ecclesiastical history, and 
the liberal arts. Over the centuries, literary education has been held in 
high esteem in interpreting St. Thomas Aquinas’ views on the importance 
of words or symbols, rather than objects, in causing knowledge.^® Literary 
sources, particularly classical works, have been given great emphasis in 
Catholic secondary and higher education. The underlying assumption 
for giving stress to classical literary sources appears to be that such 
works have great intellectual fiber and that the intellect, not the physical 
aspects of man, is closest to the spiritual domain. In recognizing the 
low proportional representation of Catholics among our eminent scien- 
tists, the Catholic schools, in recent years, have been attempting to give 
increased emphasis to modem scientific subjects. Citizenship, recreation, 
and vocational needs are also important for developing the whole man, 
“soul united to body in unity of nature.”^* 

Despite the well-roundedness of the curriculum, we must keep in mind 
that the theocentric goal of salvation is essential and foremost in this 
educational philosophy. Secondly, the church is the infallible source of 
divine revelation. The learner is not to be allowed to choose among al- 
ternatives where such divine truth is concerned. Consequently, the 
method of this educational philosophy is authoritarian — at least where 
religious instruction is concerned. 

Obxiously, the public schools of our polyglot society are committed to 
secularism. Religion, then, is left to the home and church and parochial 
school. 

Classical Traditionalism. While the classical tradition has no theo- 
centric orientation, it shares many of its elements with the Christian 

<®See John S. Bmbacher, A History of the Problems of Education (New York: Mc- 
Graw-HiD Company, Inc., 1947), p. 108. 

Crowley, op. cit., p. 65. 
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tradition. Not only do they both diare a long history, but they both 
regard man’s best literary works of the past as a vital facet of the cor* 
riculum. 

The classical tradition is rooted in the concept of liberal education 
derived from ancient Greece. This type of education, as advocated by 
Plato and Aristotle, was regarded as proper for the free man who could 
devote himself to leisure and matters of citizenship. On the other hand, 
the slave was concerned with practical and material duties. Therefore, 
education for the free man was conceived as a general and well-rounded 
program of intellectual, spiritual, and physical development. Classical 
traditionalism or humanism received great impetus during the Renais- 
sance when man sought to free himself from the rule of the church. 
The goal of this educational philosophy is the perfection of man through 
his best intellectual and aesthetic (or humanistic) endeavors. Classical 
traditionalism or humanism, then, focuses on the humanities as the means 
of developing the best in man's nature. This educational philosophy is 
often referred to as classical humanism because of the high esteem it 
holds for classical literature, which represents man’s highest achievement. 
Contemporary classicists believe that man’s great literary works of the 
past are the exemplars of intellectual excellence. The curriculum, there- 
fore, should center around these great works which, presumably, are 
valid for any period of human existence. History, classical languages, and 
philosophy also occupy an important position in the curriculum. 'The 
social sciences, other than history, are too contemporaneous for many 
humanists. 

Tlie classical traditionalists or humanists believe that true education 
is concerned solely with the cultivation of the intellect, since man’s dis- 
tinction from the lower animals lies in his intellect. The liberal studies 
are regarded as the most appropriate education for the development of 
the mind. The practical or vocational studies, being concerned with 
man’s physical and economic needs, are regarded as training rather than 
education. A liberal education is es.sential for the free man. Vocational 
training is too narrow, specialized, and mundane to be fitting for the 
true education of man. Although it is conceded that the practical and 
vocational programs are important in modem society, such training, it is 
held, should be provided through on-the-job experience or in. special 
technical institutes, rather flian be allowed to distract from the legitimate 
educational role of the school or college. 

This education^ philosophy is sometimes referred to as perennialism 
because of its quest for true, everlasting principles governing human 
existence. 

4 

. . . the perennialist is not so . much interested in emphasizing the 

social heritage as he is in the existence of eternal, absolute prineijMes of 
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truth, goodness, and beauty outside space and time— which are in a 
profound sense everlasting, and therefore perennial. 

The curriculum that is concerned with the practical or contemporaneous 
is to be frowned upon, for such a program of education is temporary. 
The classical humanist believes that tbe curriculum should not be subject 
to change. Instead, it should be concerned with the great works of the 
past that are valid for any time or place. 

One purpose of education is to draw out the elements of our common 
human nature. These elements are the same in any time or place. The 
notion of educating a man to live in a particular time or place, to adjust 
him to any particular environment, is therefore foreign to a true con- 
ception of education. 

Education implies teaching. Teaching implies knowledge. Knowledge 
is truth. The truth is everywhere the same. Hence education should be 
everywhere the same.^® 

Classical traditionalism holds that since man is elevated above the 
beast by virtue of his intellect, education should be concerned, therefore, 
solely with intellectual pursuit or development of the mind. This obses- 
sion with cultivation of the intellect leads some classical traditionalists 
to the position of actually disparaging physical education. 

The best test of where not to send your children is a schools require- 
ments for physical education. U they are extensive, you should take 
your child somewhere else at once.^'* 

Because of its pervading concern with the development of mans ra- 
tional powers, this educational philosophy is also called rationalism. 
Chief contemporary exponents are Robert M. Hutchins, Stringfellow 
Barr, Mark Van Doren, and Mortimer Adler. 

The classical traditionalists or rationalists advocate a curriculum well 
grounded in the three R s — with highest emphasis on the language skills, 
leading to effective study of classical literature. 

The ideal education is not an ad hoc education, not an education 
directed to immediate needs; it is not a specialized education, or a pre- 
professional education; it is not a utilitarian education. It is an education 
calculated to develop the mind. 

... I have old-fashioned prejudices in favor of the three R s and the 
liberal arts, in favor of trying to understand the greatest works that the 

^2 Theodore Brameld, Education for the Emerging Age (New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1961), p. 24. 

Robert M. Hutdiins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1936), p. 67. 

Robert M. Hutchins, On Education (Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, The Fund for the Republic, Inc., 1963), p. 18. 
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human race has produced. I believe that these are the permanent neces- 
sities, the intellectual tools that are needed to understand the ideas and 
the ideals of our world.'*''* 

Although many classical traditionalists acknowledge the importance 
of the sciences in the curriculum, such studies are often approached in 
terms of man’s past experiences. 

The clas.sical humanist conceives of mind as a receptacle into which 
the timeless facts and principles can be poured. Learners of relatively 
modest intellectual means should receive the same educational nutrients 
as their more highly endowed colleagues, albeit in smaller quantities 
and at a slower pace. 

Es.SENnALiSM. Another traditionalist philosophy is essentialism. This 
po.sition first gained significant momentum during the late 1930’s as a 
reaction against progressivism. Chief proponent of this position during the 
late 1930’s was William C. Bagley. Essentialism continued to have a 
powerful following during the 1950’s and 1960’s through such spokesmen 
as Professor Arthur Bestor and Admiral Hyman G. Kickover. This posi- 
tion holds that the school curriculum should be geared to the essentials 
or fundamentals. Esscntialists deplore the dilution of the school curricu- 
lum with so-called frill subjects and vocationalLsm. However, unlike the 
Christian and classical traditionalists whose philosophies are rooted in 
the past, essentialists are concerned more with the contemporary scene. 

The essentialist position has great appeal for those who favor reduced 
expenditures for education. A curriculum limited to the fundamentals 
is not nearly so expensive as one that requires .special facilities and 
equipment for such subjects as art, music, homemaking, and vocational 
trades and industries. 

According to the essentialist, the school curriculum should be limited 
to .such fundamental subjects as English (reading and writing), mathe- 
matics, sciences, history, and geography. Some essentialists, notably Ad- 
miral Kickover, have contended that we would do well to emulate certain 
aspects of Soviet and European education.** However, Kickover and 
others are accused of ignoring the democratic ideals of our society and 
its schools.*^ And they seem to ignore the rather heavy vocational em- 
phasis in certain phases of Soviet secondary education. 

Like the classical traditionalists, the essentialists tend to regard the 
student’s mind as a vessel into which the facts and principles of the 
essential subjects are received and retained. All learners, regardless of 
abilities and interests, arc to be given the same intellectual brew, although 

*5 Jhid., pp. 1-2. 

**See Hyman G. Kickover, Education o^d Freedom (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1959), Ch. 9 and Appendix 3. 

*7Brameld, op. dt., p. 24. 
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the quantity and rate of the potion should be adjusted to the capacity 
of the learner. The process of education, in the eyes of the essentialist, is 
to facilitate the means whereby the learner absorbs the knowledge of 
the essential subjects to the limit of his capacity. 

The educational proce.ss for aU children must be one of absorbing 
knowledge to the limit of their capacity. Recreation, manual or clerical 
training, etiquette, and similar know-how subjects have little effect on 
the mind itself, and it is with the mind that the school must solely 
concern itself. The poorer a child’s natural endowments the more he 
needs to have his mind trained.^* 

\ 

As seen in the above quotation. Admiral Rickover, like the classical 
traditionalists, embraces the long discredited doctrine of mental disci- 
pline. The educational process, in the eyes of the essentialists, should 
place great emphasis on the mastery of the skills and facts that fonn 
the subject matter of the essential subjects. A curriculum that takes into 
account student interests or debatable problems and issues from the 
contemporary scene is both trivial and time-wasting. The curriculum is 
regarded as a logical body of essential subject matter that must not be 
diluted or dissipated through psychological teaching methods or non- 
essential subjects. Emotional or social factors in the teaching-learning 
process are either ignored or disparaged by most essentialists. ThC learner 
simply must be made to work hard at his studies. However, Rickover’s 
views on the proper environment for his own work seem to nin counter 
to his proposals for the secondary school classroom. Where the high 
school student should be compelled to rigid discipline and training, Rick- 
over sees his own task force as operating at greatest efficiency when 
interest, motivation, and freedom are highly valued. 

When I set up my reactor group twelve years ago, I put all my energy 
into finding the right people and wasted no time creating an “ideal” 
organization. In fact wc still have no formal organization. We have 
excellent people . . . strongly motivated because of their intense interest 
in the work. Such people cannot be fitted into the usual hierarchic 
organization. . . . They must be given freedom to work out their own 
problems and to assume responsibility for what they do. They need an 
environment that allows them to be venture.some and does not .stifle 
their initiative with routines . . 

Ironically, the working milieu Rickover advocates for himself and his 
own men is remarkably similar to the type of atmosphere fostered in our 
most progressive schools. 

Bestor, Rickover, and other leading essentialists have advocated ab- 
solute educational standards in our high schools through a program of 
national examinations. The standard for the high school diploma should 


Ridcover, op. eft., p. 133. 


Rickover, op. eft., pp. 18-19. 
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be uniformly established throughout the nation as representing a speci- 
fied level of attainment in the essential subjects.®^ In advocating such 
standards of uniformity or quality control, the essentialists often ignore 
the fact that even at the coU^ege level the bachelor s degree represents a 
broad spectrum of curricula and a wide range of academic achievement. 

Eclecticism 

Some educators choose to borrow elements from various philosophies, 
rather than commit themselves to a singular system or outlook. They 
believe that each educational philosophy, however divergent or conflicting 
with other philosophies, carries some value. The eclectic, then, attempts 
to select the elements that best fit his needs. Became certain elements 
embraced by one eclectic may differ sharply from tibc views of another, 
eclecticism is not a philosophy per se. Instead it is a synthetic formula- 
tion of beliefs compounded from several points of view. 

The eclectic believes that neither traditionalism nor progressivism 
embodies the complete and ultimate answer to our educational needs. 
The Harvard report. General Education in a Free Society, represents 
one of the most significant works of eclecticism in American education. 
Its eclectic .spirit is represented in the statement, “. . . though common 
aims must bind together the whole educational system, there exists no 
one body of knowledge, no single system of instruction equally valid 
for every part of it.”®’ 

Many teachers appear to function intuitively and without a systematic 
rationale or commitment to a singular educational philosophy. But this 
does not mean that they are eclectics. The eclectic consciously derives 
his views from various philosophic sources. While the eclectic may feel 
that the greate.st strength and validity lies in borrowing the best elements 
from the various positions, the innate incon.sistency of eclecticism must 
also he regarded as a serious weakness. 

Progressivism 

The development of progres.sivism can be traced to two important 
forces. On the one hand was the growing need for educating people who 
would be capable of dealing effectively with the pervading problems 
of modem life. And on the other hand, the scientific study of human 
behavior resulted in the rejection of traditional educational doctrines. 
The ideal of universal education, which emerged in twentieth century 
America, led to an expanding secondary school curriculum to meet the 

See Arthur Bestor, “What Went Wrong with U.S. Schools,” l/.S. News if World 
Report. Vol. XLIV, January 24, 1958, pp. 72-73. 

Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society ( Cam* 
bridge. Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 79. 
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needs of all the children of all the people. Although progressivism is a 
twentieth-century phenomenon, its origins can be traced to empiricism, 
naturalism, and pragmatism. 

Sense Reausm and Empiriosm. The limitations of the verbalistic 
rituals of seventeenth century humanistic education were recognized by 
Johann Amos Conienius (1592-1670), a Moravian educator and clergy- 
man. Comenius advocated education that combined verbalization with 
sense experience. He authored the first illustrated textbook, Orbis Pictus. 

John Locke (1632-1704), the English philosopher-educator, viewed 
knowledge as deriving from sense experience. IJe rejected Plato’s propo- 
sition that man is bom with innate ideas and even challenged the church 
doctrine of original sin. Sense experience, rather than supernatural reve- 
lation, was Locke’s key to eilucation. 

Naturalism. Sir Francis Bacon (1561-1626), English philosopher 
and statesman, advocated the inductive method of experimental science. 
He recognized the complete inadequacy of the preconceptions man had 
accepted about his own nature and that of the universe. Bacon recom- 
mended a scientific approach to understanding the world of nature. 
Comenius expressed the view that education should be in hannony with 
nature. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), the French iconoclast, \v%nt even 
further in linking the educational proce.ss with nature. His book EmUe, 
published in 1762, described the ideal education of a child. Rousseau 
rejected the church doctrine of original sin and held. that “God makes 
all things good; man meddles with them and they become evil.”®* 
In this sen.se, Rousseau romanticized the goodness of the child. While 
his educational .scheme often bordered on the laissez faire, he placed 
great stress on cognitive learning and capitalizing on the natural bent 
of children to seek to understand. 

Teach your scholar to observe the phenomena of nature; you will 
soon rouse his curiosity, but if vou would have it grow, do not be in too 
great a hurry to satisfy this curiosity. Put the problems before him and 
let him solve them himself. Let him know nothing because you have 
told him, but because he has learnt it for himself. Let him not be taught 
.scientx;, let him discover it. If ever you substitute authority for reason 
he will cease to reason; he will be a mere plaything of other people’s 
thoughts.®® 

Because of his romanticized view of the nature of the child and the 
extreme freedom he advocated in rearing and educating the child, 
Rousseau is regarded as a romantic naturalist. Today, many of the extreme 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, Emile, translated by Barbara Foxley, (London; J. M. 

Dent & Sons Ltd., 1911), p. 5. 

S8Jfe/d.,p. 131. 
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progressivist views that stem from Rousseau are erroneously attributed 
to John Dewey. 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi (1746-1827), a Swiss educator, attempted 
to put Rousseau’s theories into practice by providing a home and school 
on his farm for fifty abandoned children. He believed that these poverty- 
stricken children could be regenerated through proper environment and 
education. He wrote of this experience, “For years I have lived in the 
midst of fifty little beggars, sharing in my poverty my bread with them, 
living like a beggar myself in order to teach beggars to live like men.”®* 

Pragmatism. The accelerating developments in science during the 
latter half of the nineteenth and early part of the twentieth century 
brought about radical changes in roan’s conception of knowledge. In 
accepting scientific explanations for phenomena, it was necessary for 
many to reject views of long-standing tradition. The appearance of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species in 1859 is a notable example of the forces that 
shook the foundations of man’s preconceived notions of himself. In the 
United States, Charles Peirce (1839-1914), a mathematician, and William 
James (1842-1910), a psychologist, developed the philosophy of prag- 
matism. Rejecting the dogmas and a priori truths of the traditionalists, 
the pragmatists held that there are no absolute truths or eternal values. 
Pragmatism was regarded as a method or process of testing and verifying 
ideas through application. Thus, truth is not absolute, but rather that 
which, through scientific investigation, proves itself in relation to ex- 
perience or action, in a .sense, the relativistic concept of truth held by 
the pragmatists finds its exemplar in the theory of relativity advanced 
in the field of physics by Ein.stein in 1905. 

In his views on psychology, James applied Darwin’s biological approach 
in conceiving of mind as an evolutionary development in bringing the 
human species toward successful adaptation to environment. Obviously, 
such views were in direct conflict with the traditionalists, whose funda- 
mental postulates were based on a priori truths and who conceived of 
mind as a timeless faculty and not a product of natural evolution. 

According to the pragmatists, no concept or experience should be 
immune from investigation and no ph»momenon is above natural explana- 
tion. 

Expebimentalism. This educational philosophy emerged in the 
United States during the twentieth century. Although it derives as a 
synthesis of the progressive philosophies previously discussed, experi- 
mentalism exerted a new and profound influence on American education 
and drew serious attention from many European countries. The great 

Quoted from EUwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, Re- 
vised (Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 1947), p. 345. 
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orchestrator of ei^eriinOTtalisin was John Dewey (185&-1952). When 
Dewy's work. Democracy and Education, appeared in 1916, Walter 
Lippman described it in the New Republic as "the matiure wisdom of 
the finest and most powerful intellect devoted to the future of American 
civilization.”®® 

Dewey viewed education as a means of improving human life. He 
regarded education as life, rather than a synthetic representation of 
life or a preparation for life. To Dewey, progress is the keynote of a 
democratic society. And if our societal ends are democratic, then om 
means, too, must be democratic. In this respect, Dewey advocated that 
the means of education must be contiguous with our democratic goals. 
According to Dewey, a society could not attain democratic ends via 
totalitarian means. And authoritarian schools are antithetical to democ- 
racy. 

Bom in the year in which Darwin’s Origin of Species appeared ( 1859), 
Dewey viewed education as a force that must be in harmony with man’s 
biological nature. lie conceived of education as an evolving and progres- 
sive process. To Dewey, education has no point of ultimate fulfillment, 
but is a process of growth. Obviously, a progressive society rc(juircs a 
progressive education. 

T^e singular societal ideal expounded by Dewey is that of dcmoc'racy. 
And democracy requires open-mindedness, freedom from absolutes, and 
free interaction of ideas. While Dewey is frequently targeted as the 
founder of life-adjustment education, he actually deplored adjustment 
and saw education as a means of societal improvement. 

For purposes of simplification we have spoken . . . somewhat as if the 
education of the immature which fills them with the spirit of the social 
group to which they belong, were a sort of catching up of the child 
with the aptitudes and re.sources of the adult group. In static societies, 
societies which make the maintenance of establishc'd custom their measure 
of value, this conreption applies in the main. But not in progie.ssive 
communities. They endeavor to sLape the experiences of the young .so 
tliat instead of reproducing current habits, better habits .shall be formed, 
and thus the future adult society be an improvement on their own. . . . 
But we arc doubtIe.s.s far from realizing the potential efficacy of educa- 
tion as a constructive agency of improving society, from realizing that 
it represents not only a development of children and youth but also of the 
future society of which they will be the constituents.®* 

Dewey believed that the means of education and societal improve- 
ment are to be foimd in the “method of intelligence.” Here the learner 

** As quoted in Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1961), p. 120. 

®*John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1916), p. 92. 
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'*The pupils have got to be made to feel 
that they aie studying something, 
and are not merely executing intellectual minuets.” 

— ^Alfred North Whitehead 
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encounters problems, formulates hypotheses, applies possible solutions, 
and reaches conclusions through observation, experimentation, and veri- 
fication”^ Dewey rejected the traditional notion of knowledge as an 
end in itself or as a means of mental discipline. He regarded knowledge 
as a means of further inquiry and problem-solving. He viewed learning 
as a process of incessant inquiry and discovery. 

The accumulation and acquisition of information for purposes of re- 
production in recitation and examination is made too much of. “Knowl- 
edge,” in the sense of information, means the working capital, the 
indispensable resources, of further inquiry; of finding out, or learning, 
more things. Frequently it is treated as an ehd in itself, and then the 
goal becomes to heap it up and display it when called for. This static, 
cold-storage ideal of knowledge is inimical to educative development. 
It not only lets occasions for thinking go unused, but it swamps think- 
ing.®* 

Dewey abhorred the separation between theory and practice, between 
information and doing in education. He rejected the idea that doing 
something is of a lower intellectual order than knowing something. Ex- 
perimental science, he observed, has demonstrated that “there is no such 
thing as genuine knowledge and fruitful understanding except as the 
offspring of doing.”®* Instead of studying the past for its own^ake, it 
should be viewed in relevancy to the living world. Student needs, inter- 
ests, and individual variations must be taken into account if effective 
learning is to ensue. Education, according to Dewey, should lead to 
improved changes in behavior for Hie individual and,' contiguously, to 
improvements in society. Experimentation should be the keynote to edu- 
cational content and method. Independent thinking, not conformity, is 
education’s highest contribution to a better environment and a demo- 
cratic society. In Dewey’s words, “a progressive society counts individual 
variations as precious since it finds in them the means of its own 
growth.”*® 

Dewey’s experimentalism was, and still is, grossly misunderstood and 
maligned. Distorted interpretations of his educational philosophy were 
not only forthcoming from his enemies, but from his disciples. Dewey, 
himself, criticized the progressive extremists and their laissez faire class- 
rooms by arguing that freedom and individuality are not given at birth, 
but are to be continuously achieved.** Some of Dewey's followers 
developed progressive dogmas and absolutes that were inimical to his 
experimentalist views. Dewey soundly criticized these followers by cau- 

IM., p. 192. »« Ibid., p. 186. 

»* Ibid., p. 321. ** Ibid., p. 357. 

*1 See Cremin, The Transformation of the Schom (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1961), pp. 234-235. 
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tioning: . . . any movement that thinks and acts in terms of an *ism 
becomes so involved in reaction against other ’isms that it is unwittingly 
controlled by them 

Cremin observes that the progressive education movement, like many 
successful reform movements, became a victim of its own success.®® But 
the curriculum trends of the 1960’s, with the renewed emphasis on in- 
quiry and discovery in the teaching-learning process, indicate that 
Dewey’s experimentalism has had a lasting and renewing influence on 
American education. While the adherents of the traditional educational 
philosophies, particularly the essentialists, continue to exert significant 
influence on our schools, Dewey’s experimentalism appears to be irre- 
versible. For experimentalism has awakened our schools to the forces 
of change that ebb and flow in the society and world around us. 

Reconstructionism. The depression of the 1930’s caused s'ome pro- 
gressivists to look for an educational philosophy that would be dedicated 
to the building of a better society. To these educators, who were appalled 
by the stagnating effects of the Great Depression, experimentalism was 
too neutral and individualistic. They saw in the schools the instrument 
for creating a new social order. The chief exponent of reconstructionism 
was George S. Counts, Professor at Columbia University’s Teachers 
College.®^ The leading contemporary reconstructionist is Theodore 
Brameld of Boston University. Brameld sets forth his views on reconstruc- 
tionism thus; 

The world of the future should be a world which the common man 
rules not merely in theory but in fact. It should be a world in which the 
technological potentialities already clearly discernible are released for 
the creation of health, abundance, security for the great masses of every 
color, every creed, every nationality . . . Reconstructionism is thus a 
philosophy of magnetic foresight — a philosophy of ends attainable 
through the development of powerful means possessed latently by the 
people.®-*^ 

Education sufliciently dedicated to this purpose no longer remains, to 
be sure, on the fence of intellectual ‘^impartiality.” But it is an education 
which . . , through the schools of America and of all other democracies, 
could at last demonstrate its capacity to play no longer a minor but a 
major role in the rebuilding of civilization.®® 

®2John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938), p. vii. 

Cremin, op, cit,, p. 340. 

®^ George S. Counts, Dare the Schools BuUd a New Social Order? (New York: The 
John Day Company, 1932). 

Theodore Brameld, Education for the Emerging Age (New York; Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1961), p. 25. 

p. 27. 
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Reconstnictionism has never developed into a significant educational 
movement. Perhaps it had its greatest day during the depression period. 
Its call for fixed social goals and the role of the schools in achieving 
these utopian ends seems to neglect the realities governing the educational 
system of any society. For schools are instruments of society, and as 
such can only reflect the best, and worst, of society. While the schools 
can help a society to rebuild, only society can give the schools the 
calling of reconstruction. 

National and global problems of poverty, disease, oppression, missile 
races, and running hot and cold wars all seiVe to point to the need 
for societal and international reconstruction. While in the United States 
we are concerned with agricultural surpluses, it is recognized that “more 
than half the world’s three billion people live in perpetual hunger.”®’ 
But the force of reconstructionism in our schools cannot develop apart 
from other societal institutions and forces. Nevertheless, a changing, 
improving nation requires schools that not only mirror the society, but 
play a constructive role in the betterment of society. 

SUMMARY 

From the time of Aristotle man has disagreed about the auns and 
means of education. Historically, the aims of education have been 
divided into conservative and progressive polarities. For the early colonists 
in America the aim of education was spiritual salvation. Traditionally, 
education was also regarded as the special province of the privileged 
class in society. As man became more concerned with the practical needs 
of life and the worth of the individual, he came to regard education 
as the means for optimum individual development and more complete 
living. 

Men such as Wa.shington and Jefferson viewed education as a force 
for enlightening the people, building a democracy, and ensuring social 
progress. Yet, the universalization of secondary education in our nation 
did not become a reality until we were well into the twentieth century. 
Two World Wars and the Great Depression gave us cause to rea£Brm 
our faith in free public education as the instrument of democracy and 
social progress. In a polyglot society this was no mean task. 

The movement of progressive education was the embodiment of the 
new spirit to enhance democracy and social progress through the 
schools. The branch of progressivism known as experimentalism sought 
to apply the new and growing knowledge of human behavior to sounder 


“Hunger Round the World — 10,000 Die Every Day,” 'Newmoetik, June 17, 1963, 
p. 43. 
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educational practices. The great orchestrator of experimentalism was 
John Dewey. Dewey saw education as relevant to the living world, as 
a means of improving hiunan life. He conceived of the mediod of 
intelligence as the force for building an enlightened citizenry and a 
vigorous democracy. Knowledge was not somet^g to be put into cold 
storage; according to Dewey, knowledge was the means of continued 
inquiry and learning. 

As experimentalism became subject to a variety of misinterpretations 
and distortions through the progressive movement, some of the tradi- 
tionalists began to be heard. Among the traditionalists were the peren- 
nialists, who saw the proper content of education embodied in the great 
classical literature. According to the perennialists, such great works were 
timeless and, hence, valid for man in any era. To the perennialists, 
education should be concerned solely with the cultivation of the intellect. 
And what could be more apropos to this aim than man’s greatest literary 
works? 

A more influential traditionalist philosophy during the twentieth 
century is essentialism. While the cssentialists, like the traditionalists, 
deplored the growing diversity of the secondary-.school curriculum, the 
essentialists wanted the curriculum limited to the fundamental subjects. 
They viewed these fundamental .subjects as the means of disciplining 
the mind. Both perennialism and essentialism embraced the doctrine of 
mental discipline, even though this doctrine came to be refuted as a 
result of studies in the psychology of learning. But essentialism was very 
appealing. It offered a .simple and inexpensive formula for the educa- 
tional excesses of the day: return to the fundamentals. Because the 
essentialists recognize the modern studies in science and mathematics 
as belonging to the fundamentals, it can be said that the essentialists are 
somewhat more concerned with the contemporary scene than are the 
perennialists. Yet the essentialists do deplore contemporaneity in the cur- 
riculum. They value the study of history, while deprecating the study 
of current events, sociology, or vocational education in the high school. 

Today, our schools are intended to serve all youth. During the second- 
half of the twentieth c'entury, the eirds and means of education continue 
to be debated. 

In a free society, ends and means of education will always be a matter 
of debate. In recent years, our secondary schools have continued to offer 
a diversified curriculum to meet the needs of youth and society. While 
the call to progressive education lies in the past, recent efforts in improv- 
ing curriculum aifd instruction in the secondary school are emphasizing 
the Deweyan tenets of inquiry and discovery. Increased attention is 
being given to strategies of teaching attuned to newer findings in die 
psychology of learning. 
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During the 1960 s a growing influence was being felt in using educa- 
tion to mobilize our human resources so as to better serve national needs. 
Whether this trend will lead to the erosion of the ideal of education as 
a means of individual enlightenment is yet to be determined. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. How do you account for the persistence of sopie contemporary educators 
in embracing the doctrine of mental discipline? 

2. Why does essentialism continue to hold great appeal among many of the 
intelligensia? 

3. Do you agree with Bestor and Rickover that the schools should not attempt 
to deal with social problems and vocationalism? Why or why not? 

4. Conant states that the comprehensive high school is characteristic of our 
society. Do you agree? Why or why not? 

5. Experimentalism is said to be a uniquely American educational philosophy. 
How do you account for this? 

6. How do perennialism and essentiahsm differ? Which of these two philos- 
ophies is more powerful in American education today? Why? 

7. It is held that Dewey's views were misinterpreted and distorted, not only 
by his enemies, but by his followers. How do you account for this? 

8. What impact has experimentalism had on higher education? 

9. In your opinion, what should be the aims of American public education 
today? 

10. How would you state your philosophy of education? 
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Education for Democracy 


... no initrunicntality less universal in its power and 
authority than government can secure popular 
education . . , without popular education, moreover, 
no government which rests on popular action can 
long endure. . . . 


— Woodrow Wilson 




CHAPTER 3 
The Twentieth 
Century Revolution 


T he UNiVEBSAuzATiON OF SECONDARY EDUCATION is a phenomenon of 
the twentieth century. The opening of secondary schools to all 
American youth was accompanied by the development of diversi- 
fied curricula and the evolution of the comprehensive high school. 
During the first half of the twentieth century, the humanitarian ideals 
of progressive education were instrumental in bringing public education 
in closer harmony with our societal precepts of democracy. But the 
twentieth century has wrought not only great change but also great 
conflict in the ends and means of education. The climax of this conflict 
is often symbolized by the Soviet Sputnik, but the seeds of clashing 
ideas on education were planted long before the modem era of economic, 
scientific, military, and ideological competition with the Soviets. In this 
chapter we shall examine the revolutionary transformation of secondary 
education in our society and the bases for some contemporary problems. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL YOUTH 
The Enrollment Revolutiim 

As recently as 1920, only one third of the 14- to 17-year-old age 
group was enrolled in the secondary school. By 1930, h^ of tibe 
age group was enrolled. This increased to almost three fourths of 
the age group by 1940. During the 1963-64 academic year, nine out 
of ten youths of high school age were enrolled; 

Many people erroneously attribute this amazing explosion in secondary 
school enrollment to die increase in our nation’s population of 14- to 
17-year-olds. But between 1890 and 1962 die number of the 14- to 17- 
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"One generation of the world today represents 
a greater volume of intellectual life 
than any five centuries ever did before.” 

— ^Edward Bellamy 
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Table 3-1 

Enrollment In Grades 9-12 
Compared With Population 14-17 Years of Age 
1889-90 to 1969-70 


School Year 

Secondary School 
Enrollmimt 

'S umber in 14-17 
Age Group 

Fer Cent of 
Age Group 
Enrolled 

1889-90 

359,949 

5,354,653 

6.7 

1899-1900 

699,403 

6,152,231 

11.4 

1909-10 

1,115,398 

7,220,298 

154 

1919-20 

2,500,176 

7,735,841 

32.3 

1929-30 

4,804,255 

9,341,221 

51.4 

1939-40 

7,123,009 

9,720.419 

73.3 

1949-50 

6,453,009 

8,404.768 

76 8 

1959-60 

9,590,000 

10,985,000 

87.3 

1961-62 

10,8()0,0(H) 

12,004,000 

90.0 

1969-70* 

14 873,0001 

15,451,0001 

96.21 


* Includes Alaska and Hawaii 
t Piojcctions. 

sourcl: Office of Education, U S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


year-olds slightly more than doubled in si/e, while high school enrollment 
multiplied thirtyfold! Thus it can be seen in Table 3-1 that the dramatic 
growth in enrollment was caused not by ^he population increase of 
adolescents, but by opening the high school to all American youth. 

A veritable revolution in education has taken place in our century. 
What was once an exclusive institution with relatively limited goals has 
been transformed into a unisersal institution with comprehensive func- 
tions. But the transformation has not been smooth. Today, more than 
one third of our high school students fail to graduate. Of these dropouts, 
70 per cent have the intellectual potential of completing a high school 
education, and liom 6 to 13 per cent are capable of college work. The 
quality of secondary schooling varies greatly with the ability of the 
community and state to finance education. Socioeconomic factors play 
an important role in determining *he quality of the educational enter- 
prise. The ideal of e<iuality of educational opportunity is not to reduce 
education to a common denominator, but rather to raise it to the 
highest possible level .so that the schools will provide the opportunity 
for all youth to reach their fullest potential. 

Enrollment in Nonpublic High Schools 

At the turn of the century, 18 per cent of the secondary school enroll- 
ment was in nonpuhlic schools. This declined to 6 per cent in 1940. 
Today approximately 11 per cent of all secondary school students are 
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in nonpublic schools. Church-related schools handle 88 per cent of the 
nonpublic enrollment in grades 9 through 12. And 80 per cent of all 
students in nonpublic schools arc enrolled in Roman Catholic institu- 
tions.^ Enrollment trends in nonpublic and public schools for the period 
1889 to 1960 are shown in Figure 3-1. 

The percentage of secondary school students enrolled in nonpiiblic 
schools varies sharply hy region. Regions with the highest percentages 
are New England with 17.3, the Middle Eastern states with 11.9, the 
Great Lakes with 11.0, and the Plains States with 9.4. In contrast we 
find percentages of 6.3 in the Far West, 4.1 in the Soudiwest, and 
only 3.8 in the Southeast and Rocky Mountains.^ 

Mo.st of the nonpiiblic high schools arc limited to college preparatory 
programs, with only 16.6 per cent comprehcn.sive (having three or more 
curriculum choices).* 

Because religious indoctrination is the basic purpose of the parochial 
schools, efiTorts to secure public funds for these .schools have been 
defeated on the grounds that such support would violate the principle 
of separation of church and state. Neither are public funds provided 
for the nonsectarian private schools inasmuch as such schools are intended 
to serve a private, not a public lunction. On the other hand,*certain 
federal funds have been made available to private as well as public 
institutions of higher education. Even church-related colleges may receive 
research grants and funds for the construction of instructional facilities 
from the Federal Government. The legality of providing public funds for 
private institutions of higher education is yet to be tested. Tlie is.suc 
of public support for nonpublic sc-hools is discussed in Chapter 4. 

Compulsory School Attendance and Child Labor 

Early in the twentieth century cliild labor continued to be a problem 
of national conceni. Congress appropriated funds in 1907 to investigate 
child labor. In 1910 some 18 per cent of the children between 10 and 
15 years of age were gainfully employed."* Tlie need to protect children 
from exploitation received increasing recognition between 1910 and 
1930, and as a result child labor declined significantly. By 1918 all states 
had enacted compulsory school attendance laws, though the provisions 
and enforcement of such legislation varied widely from state to state. 
Even at midcentury there was considerable variation in these laws and 
the degree of their enforcement, but what was once a serious social 

■* Diane B. Gertler, “Statistics of Nonpublic Schools,” School Life, Vol. 46, No. 1, 
October, 1963, p. 35. 

2 Ibid., pp. 35-36. 8 Ibid., p. 32. 

t Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American Social 
Order, 2nd Ed. (Boston: Houston Miffln Company, 1963), p. 489. 
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1889-90 1899-1900 1909-10 1917-18 1932-33 1940-41 1947-48 1960-61 

YEAR 


Figure 3-1. Enrollment in grades 9-12 of public and nonpublic secondary 
schools and population 14-17 years of age, for selected years, 1890-1961. 
[Source: Ofiice of Education, ‘‘Statistics of Nonpublic Secondaiy Schools 
1960-1961” (Wa.shington, D.C.; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1963), p. 12.] 

problem was now almost eliminated through the growing humanitarian 
motive and the provisions for universal education. 

Today the problem of helping youth, especially those who have 
dropped out of high school, to become gainfully employed is a national 
concern. The Unemployment rate among high school dropouts is esti- 
mated at over 20 per cent nationally and reaches considerably hi^er 
proportions in the slum areas of our major cities.® 

^National Education Association, Report of the Project on Instruction, Schools for 
the Sixties (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1963), p. 36. 
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Figure 3-2. Approximate retention, fifth grade through college entrance: 
48 States and District of Columbia, 1924-1932 and 1952-1962. [Source: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ofiice of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States.] 


Retention and Dropouts 

Table 3-2 presents comparisons over the years between the number 
of high school graduates and the total population of 17-year-olds. In 
1900 only 6.4 per cent of the 17-year-olds were graduating from high 
school. This increased to 29 per cent by 1930, 50.8 per cent by 1940, 
and 64.2 per cent by 1960. We have already observed that, despite this 
remarkable progress, approximately one third of the 17-ycar-olds are 
dropouts. The current dropout rate must be regarded as exceedingly 
high when one considers that 70 per cent of the dropouts have the 
intellectual capacity for high school graduation. Lack of motivation, 
cuoricular restric'tions, ineffective counseling, socio-ec*onomic handicaps, 
and geographic inequities are some of the major factors contributing to 
this problem. 

In Figure 3-2 we see the holding power of our educational ladder 
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comparing the periods 1924 to 1932, and 1954 to 1962. For every 
thousand pupils enrolled in the fifth grade in 1924, 612 entered high 
school in 1928, 302 graduated from high school in 1932 and only 118 
of these graduates entered college. In comparison, for every thousand 
who enrolled in the fifth grade in 1954, 919 entered high school in 
1958, 636 graduated from high school in 1962 and 336 of these graduates 
entered college. The increase in the proportion of students graduating 
from high school from 1932 to 1962 amounted to more dian 110 per 
cent. The proportion of those entering college in 1962 represented an 
increase of almost 185 per cent over 1933. While compulsory attendance 
laws served to bring about the dramatic growth in the proportion of 
youth entering high school, the broadening of the ciuriculum and the 
changing educational aspirations of our .society have resulted in the 
great increase in the proportion of those graduating from high school 
and entering college. 


Table 3-2 

Number of High School Graduates Compared with Population 
17 Years of Age: United States, 1869-70 to 1961-62 


„ , . High School Graduates* Numuer 

Population ° Graduated 


School Year 

17 Years of 
Agef 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Per 100 
Persons 17 
Years of Age 

1869-70 

815,000 

16,000 

7,064 

8,936 

2.0 

187f)-8() 

946,026 

23,634 

10,605 

13,029 

2.5 

188^)-90 

1,259,177 

13,731 

18,549 

25,182 

3.5 

1899- J 900 

1,489,146 

04,883 

38,075 

56,808 

6.4 

1909-10 

1,786,240 

156,429 

63,676 

92,753 

8.8 

1919-20 

1,855,173 

311,266 

123,684 

187,582 

16.8 

1929-30 

2,295,822 

666,904 

300,376 

366,528 

29.0 

1939-40 

2,403,074 

1,221,475 

578,718 

642,757 

50.8 

1949-50 

2,034,450 

1,199.700 

570,700 

629,000 

59.0 

1951-52 

2,040,800 

1,196,500 

569,200 

627,300 

58.6 

1953-54 

2,128,600 

1,276.100 

612,500 

663,600 

60.0 

1955-56 

2,270,000 

1,414,800 

679,500 

735,300 

62.3 

1957-58 

2,324,000 

1,505,900 

725,500 

780,400 

64.8 

1959-60 

2,862,000 

1,838,000 

886,000 

952,000 

64.2 

1961-621.. 

2,762,000 

1,930,000 

940,000 

990,000 

69.9 


* Includes graduates from public and nonpublic schools, 
f U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

t Preliniinary data for 50 States anc^ the District of Columbia. 
note: Unless otherwise indicated, dajta are for 48 States and the District of Co> 
lumbih. 

source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wdfare, Office of Education, 
BiennUd Survey of Education in the United States. 
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The holding power of the high school varies significantly among 
states and regions. For the nation as a whole, 72.7 per cent of the ninth- 
graders in 1959-60 graduated from high school four years later (1963). 
But while 87.5 per cent of the California ninth-graders remained to 
graduate, only 56.8 per cent of the Georgia youngsters completed high 
school. Some of the states, other than California, having a retention 
level of over 80 per cent are Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Washington, 
South Dakota, Illinois, North Dakota, and Wisconsin. In contrast, states 
with a holding power below 60 per cent are Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
New Mexico, and North Carolina.® 

These geographic differences suggest significant educational and 
cultural inequities which liave an important bearing on the holding 
power of the high school. Similar relationships are borne out in the 
illiteracy data for the states and regions. 

lUiteracy 

Through compulsory education and child labor legislation, the increas- 
ing holding power of the schools has led to a marked decrease in illiter- 
acy. The illiteracy rate in 1900 was 11.3 per cent. By 1930 the rate had 
declined to 4.8 per cent. In 1960 illiterates comprised 2.4 per cent of the 
total population. 

Despite this remarkable progress, however, much work remains to be 
done. These figures represent those who are “unable to read and write 
a simple message either in English or in any other language.”^ The 
population of functional illiterates (those without basic functional lan- 
guage facility or those having completed less than five years of schooling) 
is much higher. In 1960 there were three million illiterates and more than 
eight million functional illiterates in the United States.® 

Illiteracy is also a regional problem reflecting the vast contrasts in 
the economic, social, and cultural endowment of our people. For example, 
the illiteracy rate for Iowa is only 0.7 per cent in contrast to 6.3 per 
cent for Louisiana.® Other states with rates of illiteracy below the one 
per cent mark are Idaho, Oregon, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Washington. The states having an illiteracy rate above four per 
cent are Louisiana, South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Texas.»® 

"Office of Education, School Life (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, May, 1963), p. 33. 
r Bureau of the Census, “Estimates of Illiteracy by States,” Current Population 
Reports, Series P—23, No. 8 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
February 12. 1963). 

»/fcfd.,p.2. 9 Ibid., p. 2. 
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The task that remains is not merely the elimination of illiteracy, 
but the development of functional literacy. Regional disparities and 
the vast ine(|ualities of educational opportunity must be eradicated. 

CURRICULUM CHANGE AND SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 

At the turn of the century many educators regarded the high school 
as serving primarily a college preparatory function. The work of the 
early committees of the National Education Association, such as the 
Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies (1893) and the Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements (1899), served to fix the idea 
of the secondary school as a college preparatory institution. The estab- 
lishment of tlie various regional standardizing associations, such .as the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1894), 
reinforced the college preparatory role of the high school. 

In an attempt to standardize the bookkeeping of high scliool studies 
for the convenience of calculating college entrance requirements, the 
Carnegie Foundation in 1909 proposed the standard unit of credit. This 
was approved almost immediately by the College Entrance Examination 
Board and came to be known as the Carnegie Unit. The Carnegie Unit 
continues to this day as the standard quantitative measure of high 
school studies. Each unit represents the equivalent of five class periods 
per week over a full academic year in a major subject. This convenient 
formula has served in too many instances to inhibit curriculum experi- 
mentation. It fails to recognize the capability of some students to ac- 
celerate their education by being allowed to progress at their own pace. 

Notwithstanding the dominance of the college preparatory function 
of the high school early in the twentieth century, new modifying forces 
were becoming evident. The accelerating increase in knowledge, the 
great technological demands on nations, and the grooving diversity of 
^e enlarging secondary-school population forced new demands on the 
high school. The need for reassessing and reconstructing the secondary 
school curriculum gained added impetus through the scientific concep- 
tions of human behavior and learning. The social demands of democracy 
gave renewed recognition to the ideal of educational opportunity, and 
this in turn necessitated a more liberal and comprehensive vieyv of the 
role of the secondary school. 

Need for Diversified Curricula 

An in flnftuHal proponent of electives and diversified curricula in the 
secondary school and college was Charles W. Eliot, President of Harvard 
from 1869 to 1909. In a paper presented to the National Educatioii 
Association in 1892, Eliot advocated a more flexible and diversified 
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program of studies in the secondaiy schools to meet the needs of a 
heterogeneous enrollment. 

Now if the only school that the youth has attended has had a narrow, 
uniform program, containing a limited number of subjects, without 
options among them, this important object in secondary education may 
not have been attained for the individual. A good secondary school must 
have a program of studies larger and wider than any single pupil can 
follow, else its range of subjects will be too small to permit the sure 
fulfillment of this all-important function of a good secondary school — 
the thorough exploration of all its pupils’ capacities. . . . 

Anyone who has had much experience ii't; schools or colleges must 
have learned that as the course of education goes on, and new subjects 
are set before a class or group of pupils, the bright and dull children 
not infrequently change place.s — those that were accounted bright 
become apparently dull, and those that were accounted dull become, 
perhaps, leaders. The reason is that the dull children have finally been 
brought to a subject in which they excel; while the bright ones, who 
have been exercising a faculty which they possess in large measure, have 
been brought to a new field to which their powers arc not adapted. 
Flexible and diversified school programs will give all the children their 
most favorable chance; stiff and uniform programs will not. No machine, 
like an army, a .ship, or a factory, can be a democratic institution; for 
it demands from the many implicit obedience, and the subordination of 
th(’ individual energy to the movements of the mass. So far as^ school 
is a machine of uniform product, it must fail, on that account, to serve 
as it might in the real interests of democratic .society.” 

In 1916 Eliot condemned the usele.ss artificiality of the .secondary 
school curriculum and declared that ‘*the best part of all human knowl- 
edge has come by exact and studied observation made through the 
senses.”^^’ Although Eliot later came under attack for promoting the 
elective system in secondary schools and colleges, the liberalization of 
the curriculum was an inevitable development in a society committed 
to the ideal of meeting the educational needs of a diverse population. 

Abraham Flexner, famous for his monumental Carnegie Foundation 
report on medical education (1910), presented a paper in 1916 that 
called for modernizing the curriculum of the secondary school by giving 
attention to the study of science, industry, civics, and aesthetics.^® Al- 
though the proponents of a more modernized secondary-school curricu- 
lum were bitterly attacked by the c]a.ssicists and essentialists, the hand- 
writing was on the wall. The schools could no longer be divorced from 
the world of scientific, industrial, and social reality. 

Pr6ceedings of the National Education Association, 1892, pp. 617-625. 

^2 Charles W. Eliot, “Changes Needed in American Seconaary Education” (New 
York: General Education Board, Occasional Papers, no. 2, 1916). 

^•Abraham Flexner, “A Modem School” (New York; General Education Board, 
Occasional Papers, no. 3, 1916). 
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During the first quarter of the twentieth century, an increasinc! 
proiwrUon s^ndaiy schools departed from the single academic 
curriculum by allowmg students elective options in addition to certain 
required constants. Other schools introduced multiple curricula such as 
S a^*"’ industrial, agricultural, homemaking, general, and 


“Often enough an idea that seems utterly obscure to one generation 
seems quite obvious to the next generation." 

— ^Fred Hoyle 

Courtesy the Ford Foundation; photo by William R. Simmons 
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National Needs and Vocational Education 

Although some agricultural high schools and trade schools were 
established before the turn of the century, the general need for voca- 
tional education in the United States came to be fully recognized during 
World War I. Some European nations such as Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, and Denmark had already developed extensive 
programs of vocational education for youth of secondary-school age. In 
this country, the land-grant colleges and imiversities were making sig- 
nificant contributions to the agricultural and industrial needs of the na- 
tion. But it was becoming increasingly apparent that a concerted effort 
for vocational education of less than college grade was needed. 

In 1913 Congress provided for a Presidential Commission to look into 
the need for national support of vocational education. The Commission, 
in its report in 1914, revealed that less than one per cent of those engaged 
in agriculture and manufacturing were adequately trained for these 
pursuits. The Commission also criticized the narrow academic training 
of the high schools of the day and pointed to the need of most youth 
to learn how to earn a good living. 

On February 23, 1917, the Smith-Hughes Bill was signed by President 
Wilson. The nation’s needs in agriculture and industry during a wartime 
emergency influenced the passage of this legislation. This law provided 
for federal support to the states for vocational education of less than 
college grade in agriculture, trades, industries, and home economics. 
Youngsters enrolled in these programs were required to be over 14 years 
of age. Within five months of the enactment of this legislation, every 
state had indicated acceptance of the program. Under provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, matching federal and state funds were allocated to 
public high schools through the various State Boards for Vocational 
Education. Participating school districts matched state funds in this 
cooperative program. Federal funds were allocated to each state accord- 
ing to a formula based on the proportion of the state’s niral and urban 
population to the nation’s total rural and urban populations. Subsequent 
related federal legislation was enacted in 1929, 1935, 1937, and 1946 to 
provide additional support for vocational education of less than college 
grade. 

By 1931 more than one million students were enrolled in federally 
supported programs. Enrollment reached two million in 1939, three 
million in 1949, and four million in 1962. However, despite this notable 
growth in enrollment, along with the increased holding power of our 
high schools, the sizable army of dropouts and unemployed youth 
constitute a most serious problem for contemporary society. Many pro- 
grams of vocational education are lacking in adequate on-the-job training 
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for successful transition to the world of work. For many of our youth, 
particularly those in the lower socioeconomic strata, the high school 
seems to be out of touch with the realities of the working world. And, 
all too often, the working world tends to ignore the vocational needs of 
youth. 

Aims of Secondary Education are Broadened 

The function of the public high school in meeting broad educational 
needs received increasing recognition. The Commission on the Reorgani- 
zation of Secondary Education, established in 1913 by the N.E.A., 
released a widely publicized report in 1918 entitled Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education, Tliis report is most famous for its identification 
of seven objectives of the secondary-school curriculum, encompassing 
such areas as health, command of the fundamental processes, worthy 
home membership, education for a vocation, effective citizenship, worthy 
use of leisure, and ethical character.^* 

As discussed in Chapter 2, subsequent statements by similar groups of 
educators during the first-half of the twentieth century reaffirmed the 
need for broadening the aims of the high school. During the 1950’s and 
1960’s, the expanded aims and diversified curriculum of the high school 
became the subject of heightened attack by the essentialists. 

The Comprehensive High Sehool 

With the establishment of cooperative federal-state programs for voca- 
tional education in 1917, a number of educators were advocating separate 
specialized vocational schools after the European pattern. But the 
prevailing sentiment on the part of most educators and parents was 
against a two-track system with a tcnninal-technical education for one 
group and an academic-college preparatory program for the other group. 

The opposition to such segregated schooling led to the evolution of a 
high school aimed at providing (1) a good general education for all 
citizens of a democratic society, (2) the specialized programs necessary 
for vocational proficiency for youngsters preparing for the world of 
work, (3) the specialized program of academic preparation for college, 
and (4) exploratory courses to meet the individual interests of all 
students. This multipurpose institution came to bo known as the com- 
prehensive high school. It is cited by Conant as characteristic of our 
society, which is so devoted to the ideals of equality of educational 
opportunity.*® 

U.S. Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, Bulletin 
35 (Washington, D.C.: Governmeiit Printing Office, 1918). 
i»JanvBS Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (Now York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959), pp. 7-8. 
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Figure 3-3 Types of organization of pubhc secondary schools [Source 
Office of Education, U.S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ] 

The Junior High School 

By 1900 the most widespread form of vertical school organization was 
an eight-year elementary school followed by a four-year high school. 
But (he 8-4 plan of school organization was questioned by such educators 
as President Eliot of Harvard, President Harper of Chicago, and Profes- 
sor John Dewey, These men felt that the 8-4 plan should be reorganized 
to permit a shortening of the elementary school and enrichment in the 
program of studies at both the elementary and secondary levels. The 
eight-year elementary school, with its heavy emphasis on drill in 
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the fundamental processes, was regarded as too long in years too 
restrictive in its curricular experiences. Of related concern at the time 
were questions of promotion, acceleration, remedial work, enrichment, 
grouping, flexible grading, and holding power. 

The first attempts at regrouping grades seven, eight, and nine to form 
a new school (the junior high) were made at Berkeley, California and 
Columbus, Ohio in 1909, and in Los Angeles in 1910. The new 6-3-3 
type of vertical organization developed rapidly in place of the 8-4 plan, 
particularly in the cities. In 1920 the traditional four-year high school 
enrolled 94 per cent of the students. This was reduced to 43 per cent in 
1952, and 24 per cent in 1959. 

In the smaller population areas, the 6-6 plan has developed, providing 
for a combined junior-senior high school under one principal. But the 
6-3-3 plan has been gaining increasing national popularity, particularly 
in the larger population centers. Some school districts have followed a 
6-2-4 plan, providing for a two-year junior high school while retaining 
the four-year senior high. In certain sections where the junior colleges 
arc under the adminisstrative control of the public school district, the 
6-4-4 plan has emerged, incorporating grades 13 and 14 with the senior 
high school while providing for a four-year intermediate unit. The city 
of Pasadena was one of the pioneers in developing this pattern. How- 
ever, a more popular arrangement provides for a separate junior college 
facility through a 6-3-3-2 plan under the administration of the public 
school district. Figure 3-3 sho^^s the changes in patterns of organizing 
the secondary schools. 

The growth of the junk,, high school during the pa.st half-century has 
been phenomenal. One of the cliief factors in the remarkable develop- 
ment of the junior high school was the economic problem faced by 
school districts with expanding enr 41ments at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. Instead of constructing new elementary and high- 
school buildings under the 8-4 plan, a given school district could 
choose the alternative of constructing an intermediate or junior -high- 
school unit by reorganizing, for example, under the 6-3-3 plan. In this 
way, enrollment pressure would bi‘ reduced in both the elementary 
school and the high school. Such reorganization proved to be highly 
feasible and economical for many school districts. 

But, in addition to these factors, the junior high school offers numerous 
educational advantages. It is credited with providing for an increase in 
the proportion of male teachers serving grades seven and eight. Many 
junior high schools also boast special facilities, including laboratories 
and libraries, which are not commonly available in the elementary 
.school. The junior high school also claims the advantage of concentrating 
on the needs of early adolescents, thereby providing for a better transi- 




Courtesy U.S. Office of Education 

The one-room school, which once dominated the rural scene, is almost extinct 
as a result of school consolidation and district reorganization. 

Courtesy Perkins & Will; photo by Bill Eng^ahl, Hedrich-Blessing 
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tion to high'School studies. The improved holding power of the schools 
is also attributed to the junior high school by some observers.'® 

Neverthdess, although the vertical reorganization of school systems 
can help facilitate certain desirable educational outcomes, the key ele- 
ments in the success of the school are the quality of the faculty, ad- 
ministration, curriculum, learning resources, and the commitment of the 
home and community to the educational enterprise. 

School Consolidation and District Reorganization 

With the development of improved roads and automotive transporta- 
tion, the movement to consolidate schools within districts and to re- 
organize or combine districts began to take shape. Through such 
consolidation and reorganization, larger school units with improved 
physical facilities and a wider variety of curricular offerings became 
possible. The elimination of the unnecessary multiplicity of small school 
units resulted in greater economic and administrative efficiency. 

In many areas, however, community rivalries and local school loyalties 
resulted in bitter resistance to consolidation and redistricting. As an 
increasing number of states offen^d financial assistance for school con- 
struction and pupil transportation, local resistance to larger units of 
educational organization began to dissipate. Such states as California and 
New York were particularly succes.sful in the reorganization movement. 
In many of the southeastern states, school districts have been coterminous 
with the county, and therefore there was no need to enlarge the ad- 
ministrative units. 

In 1930 there were almost 150,000 one-teacher schools. By 1962 die 
number of such schools was reduced to less than 15,000. In 1932 more 
than 127,000 school districts were in operation throughout the United 
States, as compared with some 36,000 by 1962 California, the largest 
state in population, operates far fewer districts than such states as Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Minnesota, and others of considerably smaller popula- 
tion! In his report on the American high school, published in 1959, Conant 
observed that of the 21,000 high schools in the United States, 17,000 
had graduating classes of less than *00 students.” He noted that if the 
enrollment per high school throughout the nation were to match Cah’- 
fomia’s ratio, there would be just over 5,000 high schools in the United 
States, instead of 21,000.'’' While Conant did not recommend such a 

« Newton Edwards and Herman G Richey, The Uchool in the American Social 
Order, 2nd Ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963), p. 641. 

17 5ee American Association of School Administrators and tiiient of Rural Edu- 
cation, School District ReorganizaHop, Journey That Must Not End (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1902) 

'«CoiAnt, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Int , 1959), p 81 
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reduction per se, he did advocate that the graduating class contain at 
least 100 students if a comprehensive type of curriculum is to be provided 
at reasonable cost^” 

The process of school consolidation and district reorganization has 
been taking place without relinquishing the principle of local control 
as symbolized by the district board of education. 

SURVEYING^ EVALUATING, AND ACCREDITING 

The phenomenal growth in secondary schook enrollment during the 
first three decades of the twentieth century, coupled with the great 
economic and social crises of the depression, led many educators and 
national leaders to recognize the need for curriculum diversification. 
Even before the depression it was becoming increasingly apparent that 
enrollment growth and curriculum change necessitated a comprehcn.sive 
nationwide study of the status and trends of secondary education. More- 
over, the need for reappraising the standards of the secondary school 
was drawing renewed attention. It was clear that a changing society 
necessitated a dynamic educational program, but such evolving conditions 
made the question of how to determine the quality of a secondar)» school 
all the more complicated. 

The National Survey of Secondary Educatkai 

In response to a resolution in I92& by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the United States Office of Education 
undertook a comprehensive study, the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. The results of this study revealed important data concerning 
the status and trends of .secondary education throughout the United 
States. Although the survey was more of a fact-finding project than an 
attempt to prescribe and institute specific changes in the schools, a 
number of the findings led to some important recommendations. Diversi- 
fied curricula and vocational education were regarded as means of 
meeting the needs of all youth in a democratic society. Other findings 
pointed to the need of schools to provide for individual differences 
through special remedial, enrichment, and accelerated programs. Also 
cited were the importance of the library as a central feature of a school, 
the need for cultural offerings such as art and music, pupil guidance, 
more functional instruction in the modem foreign languages, teacher 
participation in curriculum revisions, and curriculum experimentation.*® 


p.77. 

^Leonard V. Koos et a]., l^ational Survey of Secondary Education: Summary, Bul- 
letin No. 17 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Edfucation, 1932). 
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Secondary School Standards 

The several voluntary regional accrediting associations, established 
around the turn of the century, were concerned for many years with 
evaluating high schools along quantitative lines. Aware of these limita- 
tions, the six regional associations ( New England, North Central, Middle 
States, Southern, Northwest, and Western) embarked on an attempt in 
1932 to develop evaluative criteria along qualitative lines. Through a 
national committee, new criteria were formed and tested along such 
dimensions as the school’s philosophy, student population, curriculum, 
community, faculty, facilities, and other educational factors. 

As a result of these efforts, principles were established that recognized 
the need for .schools, within broadly defined limits, to vary their programs 
according to the particular needs of their own communities and student 
bodies. Four volumes on evaluative criteria and procedures were pre- 
pared."' Local school staffs were required to complete a a)mprehensive 
self-appraisal of the educational program, followed by an evaluation 
conducted by a visiting committee of educators from other schools and 
colleges. The local school then received a report concerning its strengths 
and areas for improvement in connection with its accreditation status. 

The approach of the Cooperative Study was to place key emphasis on 
continuous growth and improvement, rather than on the meeting of 
minimum quantitative standards. Self-appraisal, out.side expert judgment, 
objective evidence, and practices in comparable schools with successful 
programs were identified as important aspects of accreditation. This 
program, with some variations, continues to this day. 

YOUTH, EDUCATION, AND THE DEPRESSION 

The great economic depression that began in 1929 compounded the 
problems of high-school dropouts and youth unemployment. The decade 
of the thirties was an era of federal programs, including those designed 
for youth-training and employment, and efforts to study the problems 
of youth. The National Survey of Secondary Education, conducted in 
1929 by the United States Office of Education, had provided some 
Yardsticks in assessing the status and directions of our secondary schools. 
But the Great Depression caused our national leaders and educators to 
study and take action on (1) high-school dropouts, (2) youth unemploy- 
ment, and (3) the problans of youth. Under the New Deal, the Federal 
Government enacted such emergency programs during the 1930’s as the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth Administration, and 

See Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, Wajsh- 
ington, D.C., 1960. 
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the Works Progress Administration. These federal programs came under 
criticism for (operating independendy of state and local educational 
machinery and for lumping education with economic relief programs. 
But these emergency programs were terminated when World War II 
ended the national unemployment problem. 

The depression period and the New Deal legislation brought about a 
new focus on the problems of youth both in and out of school. And 
educators began to give serious attention to the role of the school in 
the social order. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps 

In 1933 the Federal Government established the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. The C.C.C. was designed to provide socially useful employment 
for out-of-school youth through work projects on soil conservation and 
reforestation. Lacking any prior experience with such programs and 
faced with the emergency conditions of the day, the C.C.C. made no 
provisions initially for the education of its youthful workers. The Depart- 
ment of Labor inducted the youth, the Department of War constructed 
and managed the work camps, while the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior took charge of the projects. It soon became obvious, however, 
that the educational needs of the C.C.C. youth could not be igilored. 
Within a few months of the establishment of the C.C.C., the United 
States 0£Bce of Education was designated as the agency for establishing 
an educational program. The .six major objectives of this, program were 

to develop powers of self-expression, self-attainment, and self-culture; 
to develop pride and satisfaction in cooperative endeavor; to develop 
an understanding of prevailing social and economic conditions, to the 
end that each man might cxioperate intelligently in improving these 
conditions; to preserve and strengthen good habits of health and mental 
development; to assist each man, by vocational counseling and training, 
to meet his employment problems when he leaves camp; and to develop 
an appreciation of nature and of country life.^'** 

Educational advisers and an instructional staff were provided for the 
camps to establish voluntary programs. Over 90 per cent of the C.C.C. 
members were enrolled in the educational program by 1939.^^ Despite 
the limitations on the educational program imposed by the War Depart- 
ment, over 100,000 illiterates learned how to read and write, more than 
25,000 attained eighth-grade certificates, and some 5,000 qualified for 
high school diplomas.^ 

88 Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1961), p. 320. 

88 Ibid., p. 321. 

8< Hollis P. Allen, The Federal Government and Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1950), p. 94. 
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Although these notable educational achievements were realized through 
die C.C.C., the War Department insisted that the organization’s prime 
function be work rather than education. World War II put an end to 
the C.C.C., but the concern and responsibility for unemployed youth 
on the part of the Federal Covmunent and educators was clearly 
demonstrated. 

The National Youth Administraticm 

Established in 1935, this federal agency was designed to help needy 
students remain in school and college by providing part-time employ- 
ment. This program included students between the ages of 16 and 24. 
Vocational training was also conducted for jobless youth through the 
National Youth Administration. Federal funds were granted to schools 
and colleges that employed needy students in part-time clerical, custodial, 
and library work. Other federal funds were earmarked for the develop- 
ment of vocational training under the N.Y.A. Although the N.Y.A. was 
not as ambitious or far-reaching a program as the C.C.C., more than 
580,000 youths were participating during the peak year of 1937. With 
our entry into World War II, the N.Y.A. was discontinued along with 
other federal emergency relief programs. 

The Works Progress Administration 

Another important New Deal program of the depression period was 
the Works Progress Administration. In addition to providing employment 
through a vast program of public works projects, the W.P.A. served as 
the administrative agency for the N.Y.A. The W.P.A. also constructed 
thousands of public schools and college buildings, sponsored nursery 
schools, and operated an adult educational program that served to teach 
more than a million illiterates to read and write. 

The American Youth Commission 

One of the non-govemmental agencies that embarked on some impor- 
tant studies during the 1930’s concerning the problems of youth was the 
American Youth Commission, an agency established by the American 
Council on Education. In investigating 13,500 youth in Maryland, the 
Commis.sion, noting the high proportion of school dropouts, concluded 
that “all along the line the schools, as they are now set up, are adapted 
to neither the needs nor the interests of large numbers of our young 
people.”*® The Commission reported that a significant proportion of youth 
had left school because of the inability of their families to support them 

M. Bdl, Youth TeH Their Story (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1938), p. 67. 
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in school.*® Among other studies and reports calling for curricular reform, 
die American Youth Commission advocated that schools accept the 
responsibility for educating youth for a full and successful life. 

These objectives must include the effective preparation of young 
people for life in all its aspects — for work, for health, for use of leisure 
time, for home membership, and above all for the obligations of citizen- 
ship in a democracy.*^ 

The Commission pointed to the need of the high schools to provide 
a realistic program for the large army of youth who would not be going 
on to college, including provisions for work experience under competent 
school supervision. Although the work of the Commission dates back to 
the Great Depression, its focus on school dropouts and youth unemploy- 
ment has great relevance for the schools of the 1960 s. 

The Regents’ Inquiry of New York 

During the 1930’s, an exhaustive study was made of public education 
in New York State. Sponsored by the state education department, the 
Regents of the State of New York, the study was published in ten 
volumes. With regard to secondary education and the needs of youth, 
the Regents’ Inquiry pointed to the failure of the schools to develop 
readiness for continued learning and job responsibilities not only for 
the dropouts, but also in the case of those who complete their high- 
school education. Also criticized w^s the failure of schools to create 
enthusiasm for learning, the domination of the academic subjects, and 
the tendency to regard vocational curricula as suitable only for schola.stic 
misfits. The Inquiry went on to deplore the failure of many teachers to 
seek to know their students and the wide gap between the curriculum 
of the school and the needs of youth.*® 

Education and the Great Depres.sion 

The Great Depression caused our nation to reassess the role of the 
school in society. Many adolescents found themselves in the dilemma of 
being a burden to their families while remaining in school and of being 
unable to find employment upon leaving school. Educators became 
increasingly aware of the need to study the problems of youth and to 
provide the means whereby youth might be better able to come to grips 
with these problems. A number of people looked to the educational 
system as one of the prime movers for building a better society. 

p. 67. 

*’The General Report of the American Youth Commission, Youth and the Future 
(Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1^2), p. 116. 

3® Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. Marshall, When Youth Leave School: Jleport of 
the Regents' Inquiry (New York: McCraw-HiH Company, Inc.), 1938. 
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The measures undertaken by die Federal Government to provide for 
youth employment and education were clearly of an emergency and 
temporary character. Despite the serious weaknesses of such federal 
action, including the tendency to bypass many of the existing educational 
channels, it nevertheless represented the recognized responsibility of 
our national government in meeting the employment, welfare, and educa- 
tional needs of our youth. 

Although World War II put an end to these concerns of the depres- 
sion, the postwar period brought to the fore the problem of educating 
and retraining the vast number of ex-servicemen. The growing competi- 
tion with the Soviets in science and technology during the 1950’s and 
1960 s brought the schools into the focus of renewed study and criticism. 
Youth unemployment, a critical problem of the 1930’s, was again recog- 
nized as a serious societal problem of the 1960 s. The age of automation 
and science had eliminated many of the unskilled jobs while creating 
new needs for highly skilled technicians and .scientists. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

The twentieth century witnessed the application of scientific inquiry 
to the process of education. Findings in educational psychology chal- 
lenged and refuted the doctrine of mental discipline and caused educators 
to reassess their objectives, methods, and the content of the curriculum. 
Traditional schooling came under attack for lacking the spirit of true 
education. The tremendous social and industrial changes placed new 
demands on the schools. The wall between the school and l^e began to 
feel the seismic shocks of a new philosophy of education. The new 
philosophy of progressivism demanded an experimental approach to 
education and the rejection of synthetic learning. The new goal for 
our schools was to develop the capacity of the learner in the direction 
of how to think, not what to think. TTie new cry was for schools to 
prepare for and lead to a better life. 

John Dewey and Progressive Education 

The foremost figure in American educational philosophy was John 
Dewey (1859-1952). Dewey served as professor of philosophy and 
education at the University of Chicago from 1894 to 1904 and at Teachers 
College from 1904 until his retirement. As discussed in Chapter 2, Dew^ 
criticized the formalistic and static quality of the traditional curriculum 
as representing "the cultural product of societies that assumed the future 
would be much like the past.”^ He noted the irony in the use of such a 

3>John Dewey, Experience and Education (New Yoric: TTie Macmillan Company, 
1938), p. 5. 
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dead curriculum as ‘'education food in a society where change is die 
rule, not the exception.”®" 

Dewey viewed education as inquiry, not indoctrination. He saw 
schools as democratic institutions consistent with the broader societal 
ideals of democracy. If they were directly concerned with life, the 
schools would help us to find the means to a better way of life. Instead 
of cultivating blind obedience and passivity, the schools, according 
to Dewey, should energize individual imjuiry and social responsibility. 
Dewey deplored the cataloguing of knowledge and the teaching of subject 
matter as information rather than inquiry.®' 

Although Dewey’s experimentalist philosophy was repellent to any 
Lsms, his genius, coupled with the tenor of the times, resulted in an 
adamant discipleship. The depression of the 1930’s gave cause for the 
reappraisal of the role of education in American life. During this period 
progressive education gained significant influence in teacher education 
and in school practices, particularly at the elementary level. Consistent 
with the findings in educational psychology and harmonious with the 
principles of democracy, progressive education was a natural and needed 
development. 

The Eight-Year Study 

The Progressive Education Association, founded in 1919 with Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard as the organization’s first honorary president, sup- 
ported a number of projects de-signetl'to bring about important reforms 
in American education. Perhaps the most influential of the several com- 
mittees of the Progressive Education Association was the Commi.ssion on 
the Relation of School and College. Established in 1930, tliis Commis.sion 
directed its efi^orts at freeing the secondary schools for experimentation. 
Then as now, it was felt that the prevailing college-entrance require- 
ments restricted the secondary schools from experimenting with the 
curriculum and attempting needed reconstruction. 

Soon after its establishment, the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College reported on the failure of the high school to deal adequately 
with fostering effective citizenship, challenging gifted youth, and moti- 
vating all students to their fullest potential. The Commission invited 
thirty leading secondary schools to develop experimental programs within 
the framework of its declared purpose. 

We are trying to develop students who regard education as an endur- 
ing quest for meanings rather than credit accumulation; who desire to 

Ibid., p. 5. 

3' John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1916), p. 220. 
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investigate, to follow the leadings of a subject, to explore new fields of 
thought; knowing how to budget time, to read well, to use sources of 
knowledge effectively and who are experienced in fulfilling obligations 
which come with membership in the school or college community/^® 

Through the cooperation of more than 300 colleges and universities 
throughout the nation, the thirty secondary schools were free to ignore 
the usual college entrance requirements. The cooperating colleges and 
universities had agreed to waive their entrance requirements for recom- 
mended graduates of the thirty schools. Thus these schools were free 
to develop a wide range of curriculum innovation and reconstruction. 

The study covered the period from 1932 to 1940 and included 1,475 
graduates who had entered college. These graduates of the thirty 
experimental schools were paired with graduates of other secondary 
schools according to similarity in socioeconomic background, aptitude, 
interests, age, race, and other factors. In following up the 1,475 matched 
pairs in college, the evaluation team reported that the graduates of the 
thirty experimental schools performed as follows: 

1. earned a slightly higher total grade average; 

2. earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign 
language; 

3. received slightly more academic honors each year; 

4. were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual 
curiosity and drive; 

5. were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in 
their thinking; 

6. were more often judged to have developed clear or well-formulated 
ideas concerning the meaning of education; 

7. more often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meet- 
ing new situations; 

8. had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 
but approached their solution with greater effectiveness; 

9. participated somewhat more frecjuently in student groups; 

10. earned a higher percentage of nonacademic honors (i.e. officerships, 
athletic awards, etc.); 

11. had a somewhat better orientation tow’ard the choice of a vocation; 

12. demonstrated a more active i*oncem for what was going on in the 

world.^^ 

The study also revealed that the graduates of the more experimental 
of the thirty schools attained even higher levels of performance in the 
above areas. Although the Eight-Year Study provided for the careful 
matching of the two student populations, such factors as teacher compe- 
tency and educational expenditures for the experimental and control 

®2Wilford M. Aikin, The Story of the Eight-Year Study (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Colmpany, Inc., 1942), p. 144. 

««/6<d.,pp. 111-112. 
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schools were not matched. Nevertheless, it was clearly demonstrated that 
success in college was not predicated on the completion of the traditional 
units of college preparatory subjects. Herbert E. Hawkes, Dean of 
Columbia College, put it this way: 

The results of this Study seem to indicate that the pattern . . . which 
concentrates on a preparation for a fixed set of entrance requirements 
is not the only satisfactory means of fitting a boy or girl for making the 
most out of rallcge experience. It looks as if the stimulus and the initia- 
tive which the less conventional approach to secondary school education 
affords sends on to college better human materials than we have obtained 
in the past.*^ 

While interest in experimentation was encouraged by the results of 
the Eight-Year Study, most high schools persisted in following rather 
traditional college preparatory programs. The Michigan Secondary 
School-College Agreement represented a significant move, however, 
toward freeing the schools to experiment with new patterns of college 
preparation. Under this agreement, students from selected accredited 
high schools were admitted to college upon recommendation from the 
school with the proviso that they represent the more able members of 
their graduation class. The experience of this agreement indicates that 
the traditional units of college preparatory work can be disregarded in 
favor of the school recommendation.®® 

However, the increasing number of students seeking entrance to college 
during the 1960 ’s, along with the tendency for critics to see virtue only 
in rigid patterns of college preparation, indicates a trend toward greater 
uniformity in the high-school, curriculum. The relationship between 
secondary and higher education needs more attention today than ever 
before. 

Progressive Education Under Attack 

Whitehead observed that “in the history of education, the most striking 
phenomenon is that schools of learning, which at one epoch are alive 
with a ferment of genius, in a succeeding generation exhibit merely 
pedantry and routine.”®® Although Whitehead was actually calling for 
the elimination of inert matter in education, rather than predicting the 
fate of any particular movement, his words were remarkably prophetic. 
At the time of Whitehead’s writing, the progressive movement in educa- 


Jhid.. p. 150. 

*SLeon S. Waskin, “The Michigan Secondary School-College Agreement," BtMetin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals, No. 159, 33:51, 
Jamiary, 1949. 

** Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 2. 
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tion had not reached full momentum. The period of the 193(^8 and early 
forties saw considerable innovation and experimentation in our schools. 
However, many disciples of Dewey misinteipreted his message and 
developed progressive doctrines of their own. 

With our entry into World War II, the tendency toward curriculum 
retrenchment caused progressive education to lose a great deal of its 
vigor. The Cold War period saw Dewey and the progressivists being 
blamed for “soft pedagogy” and, of all things, for the failure of our 
scientific, military, and industrial establishments to match the Soviet space 
feats! The cry for a return to the fundamentals and essentials began to 
split many eardrums. Dewey himself had forewarned in 1938 that “every 
movement in the direction of a new order of ideas and of activities 
directed by them calls out, sooner or later, a return to what appear to 
be simpler and more fundamental ideas and practices of the past. . . 

Although Dewey’s experimentalist philosophy never attained wide- 
spread practice in our schools, it has, nevertheless, exerted a profound 
and permanent influence. Ironically, the curriculum reforms of the 1960’s 
have incorporated many Deweyan principles in the content and process 
of learning. New emphasis is being given to in(|uiry and discovery. The 
trend is to regard a discipline not as a body of inert information, but 
rather as a mode of inquiry with a symmetry and structure of its own.®* 
Recent developments in employing nonverbal media give promise of 
adding new dimensions to educative experience. 

NATIONAL NEEDS AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

The great conflict between democracy and fascism in World War II 
gave impetus to the importance of educating youth for democratic values 
and for understanding the interdependence of the United States and all 
other nations of the world. World War II was a period of accelerated 
education, war production training, and inten.sive training programs for 
armed forces personnel; it was not a period of curriculum innovation and 
experimentation in the secondary school. 

From 1940 to 1945 almost 7.5 million persons were enrolled in the 
federally supported programs of Vocational Education for National De- 
fense and War Production Training. Administered through the existing 
vocational education structure at state and local levels, these programs 
provided intensive training for war plant employment. The Rural War 

®^John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1939), Foreword. * 

See Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education ( Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard 
University Press, 19^). 
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Production Training Program was established in 1940 for the education 
and training of out-of-school youth between the ages of 17 and 24 inclu- 
sively. The goal was to train rural youth for war industries, although 
agricultural production came to be included later. 

In addition to attending intensive technical training programs for 
armed forces personnel, thousands of Cl’s voluntarily enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses for high school and college credit under the United 
States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI). 

During the coiusc of World War II a number of leading educators 
began to formulate guidelines and policies for th^ postwar period. Such 
groups as the Harvard Committee on the Objectives of Ceneral Educa- 
tion in a Free Society and the N.E.A.’s Educational Policies Commission 
made notable efforts in this direction. 

Report of the Harvard Committee 

Immediately following World War II, the subject of general education 
received increasing attention. As discussed in Chapter 2, the foremost 
statement on general education in school and college was the Report of 
the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society, published 
in ,1945. This report emphasb.ed the importance of general educatjpn in 
a democratic society of great population diversity. Attention was also 
given to the relationship of general education to other areas of the curricu- 
lum in school and college, and to the ultimate goal of general educa- 
tion to produce responsible human beings and citizens. This report was 
a remarkable, statesmanlike document and exerted considerable influence 
in developing awareness of the need for effective programs of general 
education in high school and college. The Harvard report is reviewed in 
considerable detail in Chapter 7. 

The Educational Policies Commisskm 

This commission was appointed by tiie N.E.A. in 1935 for die purpose of 
studying various educational problems and issues with a view toward 
issuing key policy statements. Perhaps the most important document on 
secondary education by the commission appeared in 1944 under the title. 
Education for ALL American Youth (revised in 1952). Looking to the 
postwar period, this volume set forth an ideal program of secondary 
education using hypothetical community and state settings. Identifying 
“Ten Imperative Needs of Youth” (see Chapter 2), die book was a 
comprehensive blueprint for secondary education in a democracy. 

This volume described the role of the comprehensive high school in 
meeting the general education needs of all youth and the vocational 
needs of terminal students. The blueprint called for an educatkmal 
program from grades 7 through 14 in sdiools of suffidont size to offer 
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a highly diversified curriculum. Also cited were provisions for state and 
federal support of education to insure equalization of opportunity. 

In looking to the schools of tomorrow. Education for ALL American 
Youth was a bold projection incorporating many of the tenets and ideals 
of progressive education. 

Life-Adjustment Education 

The depression of the 1930*s, followed by World War II, left our 
school districts with outmoded buildings and facilities. The sharply in- 
creased birth rate of the postwar years compounded the need for new 
schools. Tremendous tax increases were needed to meet these new 
demands. It was during this cnieial period of postwar reconstruction 
that a new wave of criticism was leveled at the public schools. Some 
critics were primarily interested in keeping taxes at a minimum. Others 
wanted to see the schools return to the fundamentals or basic subjects. 
The favorite catchword of the critics was “life adjustment.” 

Tlie label “life adjustment” has been given to studies and activities that 
are nonacademic. Tlie notoriety of the term “life adjustment” grew out of 
misinterpretation and distortion. A number of educational critics have 
chosen to interpret life adjustment as education for happy adjustment 
and conformity. 

Actually, the so-called life-adjustment movement had its origin in a 
resolution by Dr. Charles Prosser at a conference in 1945 sponsored by 
the Vocational Education Division of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 


It is the belief ot this conference that, with the aid of this report 
(“Vocational Education in the Years Ahead”), the vocational school of a 
community will he able better to prepare 20 pei cent ol the youth of 
secondary school age for entrance upon desirable skilled occupations; 
and that the high school will continue to prepare another 20 per cent 
fr)r entrance to college. We do not believe that the remaining 60 per 
c*ent of our youth of secondary .school age will receive the life adjustment 
trail ling they need and to which they arc entitled as American citizens — 
unless and until the admini.strators of public education with the assistance 
of the vocational education leaders formulate a similar program for this 
group. ' 

We therefore rc(jue.st the U.S. Commissioner ol Education and the 
Assistant Commissioner for V(K*ational Education to call at some early 
date a conferettce or a series of regional conferenc'es between an ecpial 
number of representatives of general and ol vocational education — to 
consider this problem and to takp such initial steps as may be found 
advisable for its solution. 


^^U.S. Office of Education, Lije Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Bulletin 
1951, No. 22 (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1951), pp. lS-16. 
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The resolution was unanimously adopted and five regional meetings, 
sponsored by the Office of Education, were conducted during 1946. The 
consensus of these regional conferences included the following: ( 1 ) our 
secondary schools were not meeting the life-adjustment needs of perhaps 
a major portion of our youth; (2) functional experiences were needed 
in the school curriculum in the areas of practical arts, home and family 
life, health and physical fitness, and civic competence; and (3) most 
youth need a supervised program of work experience.^® As a result of 
these conferences, the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for 
Youth was established. The ta.sk of this Comihission was defined as 
“designed to equip all American youth to live democratically with .satis- 
faction to themselves and profit to society as home members, workers, 
and citizens.”^^ The Commission clearly indicated that life adjustment was 
not to be misinterpreted as mere “adjustment to existing conditions, but 
that it emphasizes active and creative achievements . . . , plac*es a high 
premium upon learning to make wise choices, .since the very concept 
of American democracy demands the appropriate revising of aims and 
the means of attaining them.”^® 

The first commission functioned for three years and was followed in 
1951 by a second commission, which culminated its final report ij> 1954 
with this statement: 

One may conolnde that an enormous and neeessary task undertaken 
during the 2()th eentury is but halt-finished. This is the task of providing 
universal .secondary education for ‘all youth that may live in a .society 
which mtist make full utilization of scientific discovery. The .speed with 
which this assignment is completed depends in part on the resources 
which the public through public funds, individually or through founda- 
tions are willing to devote to the unfinished business of providing edu- 
cation for all American youth.'** 

A third commission was not established. Criticisms of progressive 
education were rampant and the label of life adjustment was being 
applied indiscriminately to virtually any proposal or program that was not 
purely academic. The term “life adjustment” was an easy target for 
misinterpretation and attack. 

The life-adjustment effort was conceived in recognition of the failure 
of our secondary schools to meet the life needs of a majority of our 

*^lbid., p. 17. 

U.S. Office of Education, Vitalizing Secondary Education: Report of the First 
Commission on Ufe Adjustment Education for Youth (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1951), p. 1. 

«Jfefd.,pp. 32-33. 

** U.$. Office of Education, A Look Ahead in Secondary Education: Report of the 
Second Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1954), p. 95. 
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youth. During the early post-World War II period, approximately one 
out of every two youths who entered the ninth grade failed to graduate 
four years later, and only one out of every five youths of college age 
was enrolled in an institution of higher education. 

Failure to complete a high school education or to enroll in college was 
clearly not caused only by lack of ability. Many youths failed to see a 
purpose in the cmrricuium of the high school, and many were lacking in 
financial support for continued education. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education, in its report of 1948, argued that virtually 50 per 
cent of the population is capable of completing fourteen years of formal 
education, and that almost one third is potentially capable of completing 
a four-year college program.** While the two Commissions on Life 
Adjustment Education did not recognize such a high potential for mass 
higher education, their main task was to encourage the development of 
more realistic educational programs in our secondary schools to meet the 
needs of all youth. 

But the term ‘life adjustment” was soon to become a convenient label 
to be used recklessly by many critics of public education. Life adjustment 
was to be misinterpreted as education for adjustment and conformity to 
the common denominators of society. The pronouncements of some of the 
more vocal and influential critics of contemporary public secondary 
education are discussed in the next chapter. 

Educational Benefits for War Veterans 

While pensions for war veterans have been provided since 1776, the 
first efforts for the re-education of former servicemen was the Smith-Sears 
Law of 1918. This law was limited to the rehabilitation of disabled war 
veterans and was administered through the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, which in turn had been established under the Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917. 

Similar provisions, but on a far greater scale, were provided for disabled 
veterans of World War II with the enactment of Public Law 16 in 1943. 
Hundreds of thousands of disabled veterans enrolled in a wide variety 
of occupational training programs under the provisions of this act. Benefits 
were extended to Korean veterans in 1950. 

But the most monumental education program ever undertaken for war 
veterans was Public Law 346, the Servicemen’s Readjustm^t Act, 
popularly known as die G.I. Bill of Rights. Enacted by the Seventy-eighth 
Congress on June 1944, this law was intended to provide opportunities 

^* President’s Commission on Higher Edneation, Higher Education for American 
Dertfocracy, Vol. I (Washington, DX3.: Gwemment Printing Office, 1947), 
pp. 38-39. 
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for veterans of World War II to recapture educational pursuits that had 
heen interrupted because of the War. An amendment in 1945 enabled 
virtually every honorably discharged veteran with 90 days or more of 
service to participate in these benefits. As a result, the G.I. Bill of Rights 
provided opportunities for millions of veterans to continue their education 
significantly beyond what might have been expected of a comparable 
nonveteran population group. Approximately eight million veterans, more 
than half of all who served in World War II, participated in these 
benefits at a cost to the Federal Government of some $14.5 billions. The 
number of veterans enrolled in school totalled 3)^0,000, while 2,350,000 
enrolled in college and 2,390,000 in on-the-job training. These veterans 
received subsistence, tuition, books, supplies, equipment, and counseling 
services under provisions of this legislation. Similar benefits were extended 
in 1952 to veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Educational Opportunity Extends Upward 

Higher education has been traditionally regarded as the domain of 
the socially privileged and academically talented. Although the Morrill 
Act of 1862 was designed to make higher education an instrument of 
social policy and national need, it was not until after World War II that 
higher education came within reach of the masses. Prior to World War II, 
private colleges and universities enrolled more than half of the students. 
Today, close to two thirds of the nation’s college .students are attending 
publicly supported institutions. 

While many people like to think of higher education as a means of 
personal advancement through private means, federal legislation in recent 
years has been designed to provide aid and support as a matter of national 
policy to meet national needs. 

Revolution in Higher Education 

The G.I. Bill of Rights opened the doors of schools and colleges to 
millions who otherwise would not have continued their education. Prior 
to World War II, higher education was generally regarded as the province 
of a very select group of academically talented youth. In actual practice, 
however, college attendance was predicated at least as much on financial 
ability as on academic competence. In the years immediately preceding 
World War II, only some 15 per cent of the 18- to 21-year-old age group 
was enrolled in degree-credit programs of higher education. By 1961 this 
percentage had increased remarkably to 37.6 per cent, and in the fall 
of 1964 it reached an unprecedented 40 per cent. 

That such a high proportion of the 18- to 21-year-old age group would 
be capable of pursuing higher education was simply undreamed of prior 
to World War II. However, the matter of higher education for the postwar 
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Figure 3-4. Trends in deg'-f’e-crcdit enrollment for 4-year institutions and 
junior colleges, by types of institutional control: United States and outlying 
parts, fall 1939 and fall 1947 through fall 1961. ISoubce: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Surveys of Opening 
(Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education.] 


period was of sufficient national concern that in 1946 President Truman 
appointed a commission to study and evaluate our current programs in 
light of future national policies. The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in American Democracy published its five-volume report in 
1947.‘‘® One of the most controversial aspects of the report was the con- 
clusion that one half of our population has the potential of completing 
foufteen years of schooling, while one third of our people could complete 
an advanced liberal or specialized professional education. The Commis- 
sion proceeded to' base its recommendations ori this point by calling for 
a doubling of enrollment in higher education by 1960. Some educators 


« President's Commission on Higher Erkcation, Higher Edition Am^en 
Democracy. Vol. I (Washington. D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947). 
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Table a-3 

Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education, by Sex 
and by Control of Institution: United States and Outlying Parts, 
Fall 1948 to Fall 1963 


Year 

Total 

Enrollment 

Enrollment by Sex 

Enrollment by Control 
of Institution 

Men 

Women 

Public 

Private 

1948 

2,408,249 

1,712,283 

695,966 

1,190,441 

1,217,808 

1949 

2,456,841 

1,728,672 

728;169 

1,218,580 

1,238,261 

1950 

2,296,592 

1,569,322 

727,270 

1,154,456 

1,142,136 

1951 

2,116,440 

1,398,735 

717,705 

1,051,990 

1,064,450 

1952 

2,148,284 

1,387,094 

761,190 

1,113,700 

1,034,584 

1953 

2,250,701 

1,432,474 

818,227 

1,203,558 

1,047,143 

1954 

2,468,596 

1,575.227 

893,369 

1,372,9.37 

1,095,6.59 

1955 

2,678,623 

1,747,429 

931,194 

1,498,510 

1,180,113 

1956 

2,946,985 

1,927,863 

1,019,122 

1,681,671 

1,265,314 

1957 

3,068,417 

2,003,424 

1,064,993 

1,780,280 

1,288,137 

1958 

3,2.58,556 

2,1 10,426 

1,148,130 

1,912,2.32 

1,. 346,324 

1959 

3,402,297 

2,173,797 

1,228,500 

2,002,868 

1,399,429 

1960 

3,610,007 

2,270,640 

1,339,367 

2,1.35,690 

f,474,.317 

1961 

3,891,230 

2,423,987 

1,467,243 

2, .351, 719 

1,539,511 

1962 

4,206,672 

2,603,072 

1,603,600 

2,596,904 

1,609,768 

196.3* 

4,419,000 

2,743,000 

1,676,000 

2,714,000 

1,705,000 


* Estinif'ited. 

note: Prior to 1953, includes only resident degree-credit students; in 1953 and 
subsequent years, includes resident and extension degree-credit students. 

source: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
circulars on Opening (Fall) EnroUment in Higher Education. 


like President Hutchins of the University of Chicago and President 
Cannon of Fordham University condemned this as “educational inflation” 
and concluded that it would lead to a lowering of standards.** Neverthe- 
less, the phenomenal growth in higher education during the early 1960’s 
was clear testimony to the fact that a national trend in harmony with 
the report of the Pre.sident’s Commission had been established. As 
recently as 1952 the total enrollment in private colleges and universities 
exceeded that of public institutions. By 1963, however, the public institu- 
tions of higher education enrolled almost two-thirds of all students. These 
data are presented in Figure 3-4 and Tables 3-3 and 3-4. 

Other recommendations by the President’s Commission included the 
elimination of racial and religious discrimination in college entrance. 


«• Time, July 26, 1948, p. 58. 
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Table 3-4 

Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education Compared 
with Population Aged 18-21: United States, 

Fall 1946 to FaU 1963 


Year 

Population 

18-^21 Years 
of 

Enrollment 

Number 

Enrolled 

Per 100 
Persons 18-21 
Years of Age 

1946 r 

9,403/K)0 

2,078,095 

22.1 

1947 

9,276,000 

2,338,226 

25.2 

1948 

9,144,0(K) 

2,403,396 

26.3 

1949 

8,990,000 

2,444,900 

27.2 

1950 

8,945,000 

2,281,298 

25.5 

1951 

8,742,000 

2,101,962 

24.0 

1952 

8,542,000 

2,134,242 

25.0 

1953 

8,441,000 

2,231,054 

26.4 

1954 

8,437,000 

2,446,693 

29.0 

1955 

8,508,000 

2,653,034 

31.2 

1956 

8,701,000 

2,918,212 

33.5 

1957 

8,844,000 

3,036,938 

34.3 

1958 

8,959,000 

3,226.038 

36.0 

1959 

9,182,(MH) 

3,304,861 

36.6 

I960 

9,546,000 

3,582,726 

37.5 

1961 

10,246,000 

3,860,643 

37.7 

1962 

10,745,000 

4,174,936 

38.9 

1963 

ll,330,000t 

4,419,0001 

39.0 f 


• These Bureau of the Census cstimati s are as of July 1 preceding the opening 
of the academic year. They include Armed Forces overseas. 

t Estimated. 

note: Beginning in 1960, data are for 50 States and D.C.; data for earlier years 
arc for 48 States and D.C. Beginning in 1953, ciurollment figures include residence 
and extension degree-credit studrmts; data for earlier years exclude extension students. 

SOURCES: U.S. Dt:partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
circulars on Opening (Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education; and U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Biurcau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, 
No. 265. 

the rapid expansion of educational facilities, including junior colleges, and 
a vast program of federal scholarships for needy and talented students. 


The Junior College Movement 

During the latter half of the nin^eenth century, several college presir 
dents, notably Henry P. Tappan of the University of Michigan, William 
W. Folwell of the University of Minnesota, and Edmund J. James of the 
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University of Illinois, advanced the idea that some of the early stages of 
university studies be moved down into the high school. In 1892 President 
William Rainey Harper of the University of Chicago divided the four- 
year undergraduate program into two divisions that, by 1896, were offi- 
cially called Junior College (freshman and sophomore years) and Senior 
College (junior and senior years). This was the first known use of the 
term junior college.*^ Harper also encouraged a number of high schools 
to encompass one or two years of lower-division, college studies. Under 
Harper’s influence, the first public junior college was established in 1902 
at Joliet, Illinois. 

In 1907 the California legislature authorized high schools to expand 
their oflFerings to include postgraduate coiurses. and in 1917 the legislature 
enacted a bill authorizing state and county finances for such expansion. 
In 1921 California provided for the establishment of independent junior 
college districts. Soon some of the junior colleges in California were 
offering terminal (x.'cupational curricula as well as the equivalent of lower 
division college studies. 

Over the years, a small number of junior or community colleges came 
to be structured within the 6-4-4 plan of the public school system, 
providing for one secondary school unit encompassing grades 7 through 
10, and another unit including grades 11 through 14. However, the 6-3-3-2 
plan, with a separate junior or community college unit under the local 
public school system, came to be far more popular. A significant number 
of junior colleges are organized as separate districts independent of the 
local school district. In some areas the junior colleges arc supported and 
controlled directly by the state. Privately controlled junior colleges 
comprise some 12 per cent of the total junior college enrollment. 

By far the leading state in junior college enrollment is California. 
Although California also has the most extensive and generously supported 
four-year .state college and univer.sity systems, its junior colleges have 
been enrolling some 73 per cent of all full-time freshmen and sophomores 
in public higher education.'*'* Texas and Florida arc other leading .states 
in the junior college movement. Although a majority of the .states have 
enacted legislation relating to public junior colleges, relatively few states 
have made a concerted effort to establish and support these institutions 
on a scale sufficient to meet the college enrollment crisis of the 1960’s. 
Nevertheless, their growth in number and size of enrollment over the 
years is encouraging. From 1951 to 1961, the resident enrollment in 
public junior colleges more than doubled. Table 3-5 shows the data for 

^^W'alter C. Eclk. The Junior College (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), 
p. 47. 

♦**Leland L. Medsker, Tite Junior College: Progress and Prospect (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Tnc., 1960), p. 211. 
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Table 3-5 

Resident Enrollment in Junior Colleges,* by Type of Control: 
United States, 1917-18 to 1963-64 


Academic year 

1917-18 

1919-20 

1921-22 

1923-24 

1925-26 

1927-28 

1929-30 

1931-32 

1933-34 

1935-36 

1937-38 

1939-40 

1941-42 

1943-44 

1945-46 

1947-48 

1949-50 

1951-52 

1953-54 

Fall 1955 

Fall 1957 

Fall 1959 

Fall 1963 


AU Junior Colleges 
Number Enrolirni^ 

~46 4,504 

52 8,102 

80 12.124 

132 20,559 

153 27,095 

248 44,855 

277 55,616 

342 85,063 

322 78,480 

415 102,453 

453 121,510 

456 149,854 

461 141,272 

413 89.208 

464 156,456 

472 240,173 

506 243,839 

506 231,175 

518 325,804 

469 295,553 

490 349,385 

509 403,524 

577 771,637 


Publicly Controlled 
Number Enrollment 

14 U67 

10 2,940 

17 4,771 

39 9,240 

47 13,859 

1 14 28,437 

129 36,501 

159 58,887 

152 55.869 

187 70,557 

209 82,041 

217 107,553 

231 100,783 

210 60,884 

242 109,640 

242 178,196 

279 188,794 

291 184,054 

293 272,036 

276 249,928 

283 297,680 

310 348,538 

393 691,678 


Privately Controlled 
Number Enrollment 

32 
42 
63 

93 1 

106 1 

134 
148 

183 
170 
228 

244 
239 
230 
203 
222 

230 
227 
215 
225 

193 
207 
199 

184 


* Includes 2-ycar normal schools in 1949-50 and subsequent years. 
note: Beginning in 1959-60, includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

SOURCES: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States; Circular OE— 54025, Total Enr 
rollment in Institutions of Higher Education, First Term, 1959S0; Circular OE- 
54003, Opening (Fall) Enrollment in HUJu^r Education, 1963. 


resident enrollment in public and private junior colleges from 1917 to 
1960. 

Students choosing to attend a junior or community college do so for 
many reasons, such as the opportunity to live, at home while attending 
college^ lower fees and tuition charges, inability to gain admission to a 
four-year college or university, and the opportunity to pursue a terminal- 
occupational program. 

Studiies of the performance of junior college students who transfer to 
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four-year colleges and universities are generally favorable. Comparisons 
between junior college transfers and native students at one of our finest 
universities, the University of California (Berkeley), reveal that, when 
both groups were academically eligible for university admission at the 
time of high school graduation, the transfer students performed about 
as well as the native students. Even among those transfer .students who 
would not have been eligible for university admission at the time of high 
school graduation, the record is rather encouraging. Approximately 56 
per cent of this ineligible group of transfers made good academic records 
and almost 90 per cent of the 56 per cent gii?up earned a university 
degree."** This is a remarkable record when one considers that these very 
same students would have been denied admission to this university on 
the basis of their high-school records two years previously. Those critics, 
like Bestor and Rickover, who advocate early and rigid selection practices 
for college entrance would do well to heed the records of the many late 
developers. 

The Educational Policies Commi.s.sion and the American Association of 
School Administrators recently urged that free, universal education be 
extended two years beyond high school through a vast number of 
nonseleetive eolleges.** 

Challenge of the 1960’s 

Our national commitment to higher education is reflected in compara- 
tive data on the percentages of the age group enrolled in the United 
States and those of other nations. Where Western European nations enroll 
le.ss than 10 per cent of the age group in colleges and universities, we 
have reached 40 per cent. The Soviets expect to enroll approximately 20 
per cent of the college-age population by 1965, but most of the students 
will be in part-time studies.®* 

Increases in tuition, fees, and cost of living tend to prevent many of 
our able students from pursuing and completing college studies. Even 
our publicly supported colleges and universities have been increasing 
their tuition and fees. Student loan provisions under the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 are restricte.d to those in science, mathematics, 
and modem foreign languages. As a free society we like to boast that 
curriculum choice is up to the individual; yet our Federal Government 
has placed a premium on certain areas of the curriculum in schools and 
colleges. The privately supported National Merit Scholarship Program 

Medsker, op. cit., p. 123. 

®o "Two-Year College for All is Urged,” The New York Times, January 2, 1964, 
pp. 1. 30. 

Nicholas DeWitt, EduaAion and Professional Employment in the U.S.S.R. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1961), p. 317. 
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provides awards for only a very small fraction of our able students. 
Approximately one half of our college students do not remain to complete 
their degrees, and most of these students drop out for reasons other 
than academic. The pursuit of higher learning should be based not on 
the ability to pay but on the ability and motivation to learn. 

With the college-age population today reaching unprecedented levels, 
the challenge of meeting the educational needs of our young men and 
women has never been greater. 

SUMMARY 

The universalization of secondary education is a phenomenon of the 
twentieth century. The opening of the high school to all youth reflected 
our growing conviction that educational opportunity is necessary for a 
free society, and that the schools are the means of perpetuating democ- 
racy and social progress. 

The twentieth century witnessed child labor legislation, compulsory 
school attendance, and woman suffrage. Our knowledge of human be- 
havior was greatly accelerated and, coupled with a growing humanitarian 
conscience, the education of the masses became a realistic goal. 

The need to diversify the curriculum of the secondary school was partly 
influenced by the heterogeneous pupil population, and partly by the 
great advances in science and technology. The crisis of World War I 
led to federally supported programs of vocational education in the high 
schools of our nation. The Great Depression and the high rate of school 
dropouts and unemployed )outh led to a reassessment of the high school 
curriculum M'ith focus on the problems and needs of youth. The progres- 
sive education movement represented the attempt to make education 
attuned to the needs of our times, raiher than the instrument of tradition. 

The period following World War II witnes.sed unprec*edcuted activity 
by the Federal Government in sponsoring the continued education of 
ex-servicemen. Leaders in higher education discovered that a far higher 
proportion of our population than heretofort; realized was capable of the 
successful pursuit of higher learning Even after the expiration of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, the demand for higher education continued to grow 
at a rate higher than the growth of the college-age population. Shortly 
after mid-century it was clear that the major responsibility of meeting 
these needs would re.st with the public colleges and universities. 

Despite these revolutionary transformations, during the 1960’s we are 
still grappling with problems of youth unemployment, high-school drop- 
outs, and inequities of educational opportunity connected with socio-; 
economic, geographic, and racial problems. Wliereas even the most 
primitive societies have developed the mechanisms for bringing the 
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adolescent into successful union with the adult world, our own civiliza- 
tion has not solved this basic societal need. 

Nevertheless, the twentieth century is a revolutionary period in Ameri- 
can education. It is revolutionary because it witnessed the opening of 
the high schools to all American youth, the expansion of knowledge of 
human behavior and the psychology of learning, the success of the schools 
in Americanizing the great populations of immigrants from diverse 
national and cultural origins, the diversification of the high-school curri- 
culum, the development of the comprehensive high school as a force for 
improving equality of educational opportunit))^ the extension of mass 
education upward to include college and university studies, and the 
recognized responsibility of the Federal Government in eliminating racial 
segregation in our schools. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What forces led to the universalization ol secondary education in our 
society? 


2. Is the cunent enrollment revolution in higher education a result of forces 
similar to those that led to the universalization of secondary education? Why 
or w'hy not? 

3. What forces have militated against the realization of equal educational 
opportunity? What measures do you believe should be taken for our nation to 
attain equality of educational opportunity? 

4. It is said that the American system of education is designed primarily to 
serve the individual rather than the state. Do you agree or disagree? Why? 

5. How do you account for the intensified interest in the problems of youth 
during the I930\s? Slioiild the problems of todays youth have an influence in 
shaping the cuniculum of the high school? Why or why not? 

6. Some critics use the term life adjustment as a label for progressive edu- 
cation. Does this term accurately fit Dewey’s concept of progressive education? 
Why or why not? 

7. Although the curriculum of the high school has become increasingly 
diversified during the twentieth century, some educators hold that by far 
the greatest diversification of the ciirric'ulum has taken place in our colleges. 
How do you account for such growth in the expansion of oflFerings in higher 
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education? Compare the number and types of curricula offered at a large 
comprehensive high school with that of a junior college and a four-year college. 

8. Many college educators maintain that while college enrollment has reached 
the highest proportion of the age group in our history, academic standards 
have never been higher. What evidence can you find in support of this posi- 
tion? Against? 

9. What arguments are offered in favor of establishing public junior colleges 
on a wide scale? To what extent, if any, do you believe junior colleges are 
justified in offering terminal-occupational curricula, as well as preparation for 
transfer to four-year colleges? 
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CHAPTER 



Contemporary Conflicts 
and Challenges 


* T MiD-i’wiiNTiETH CENTURY many educational problems and issues 
/\ were reaching the boiling point. The growing criticism of educa- 
A. \.tion during the posl-World War II period was shaped by many 
forces. Cremin attributes this rising criticism to such conditions as the 
lack of adequate buildings and facilities resulting from the wartime halt 
in school construction, the population boom, the teacher shortage, the 
incrca.sing cuneem with the expansion of communism as a global force, 
and the critical need for educated manpower.^ 

Some critics were calling for redutud educational expenditures by 
curtailing the sclux)! curriculum to the traditional disciplines. The es- 
sentialists attracted considerable notice and support in their attacks on 
life adjustment and soft pedagogy. 

International tensions and ideological disagreements gave birth to 
McCarthyism and a variety of infringements on academic freedom. 
Censorship of controversial material in school books and school libraries 
was not uncommon. And the loyalty oath became a matter of routine for 
teachers and professors. The Sputnik of 1957 soon led to increased support 
of education by the Federal Government, particularly in the fields of 
science, mathematics, and modem foreign languages. There was a growing 
interest in comparing American education with the school systems of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Western European nations. 

Youth unemploynient during the early 1960’s received national atten- 
tion on a scale unparalleled since the depression of the 1930’s. High 

1 Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1961), p. 338. 
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school enrollments were at an all-time high, yet many youths were 
dropping out of school only to join the ranks of the unemployed. Auto- 
mation had created a new prosperity and a new poverty. New vocational 
education measures were enacted at the federal level to meet these 
critical demands. 

Our nation began to look more and more to the schools and colleges 
as instruments for serving the national need. With enrollment in higher 
education surging year by year to unprecedented levels, epoch-making 
federal legislation was passed for the construction of instructional 
facilities in our colleges and universities. 

A new social awakening was upon us with the growing demand for 
eijual educational and economic opportunity for the Negro. Historic 
decisions by the United States Supreme Court mandated that we fulfill 
our democratic legacy by opening the schools to all. 

The question of public support for private and church-spon.sored 
schools remained controversial and unsettled despite our traditional 
principle of separation between church and state. Great inequalities of 
educational opportunity still persisted according to geographic, economic, 
and social factors. 

Although mid-twentieth century has been a smoldering period of great 
confusion and conflict, it has also been an era of challenge and action. 
In this chapter we will review some of these conflicting forces and the 
measures we have taken for the future. 

DEMAND FOR CURRICULUM RETRENCHMENT 
AND ECONOMY 

The 1950’s were marked by a great wave of reaction against the 
expansion and diversification of the high school curriculum that had 
occurred since the depression. The sharp and sudden rise in the birthrate 
following World War II produced unrelenting enrollment pressures on 
our public schools. The critical shortage of school buildings, facilities, 
and teachers led to marked increases in local property taxes for financing 
these needs. Many of those seeking to hold the line against tax increases 
became allied with the critics who were advocating that the schools 
ctinfine their curriculum to the basic subjects. 

Return to the Fundamentals 

During the lOSO* s the rallying cry of essentialists and tax conservatives 
was “Return to the fundamentals." Tax conservatives sought to reduce 
school expenditures by curtailing or eliminating the so-called frill subjects 
along with the expensive equipment and facilities required for diversified 
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curricula.^ A series of articles in U.S. News 6* World Report and other 
magazines from 1956 through 1958 advocated greater emphasis on the 
basic subjects and reduced educational expenditure in our public 
schools.'^ The schools were even accused of socialism.^ 

Probably the most publicized and influential criticisms of life-adjust- 
ment education during the 1950*s were leveled by Professor Arthur Bestor 
of the University of Illinois and Hyman G. Kickover, Vice Admiral of the 
U.S. Navy. In attacking life adjustment and vocational education, Bestor 
declared; 

Libera] Education is designed to produce self-reliance. It expects a 
man or woman to use his general intelligence to solve particular prob- 
lems. Vocational and “life-adjustment” programs, on the other hand, 
breed serville dependence. Originality, reason, and common .sense are at 
a di.scount; maxims, formulas, and rules (the most degraded kinds of 
book-learning) are at a premium. The nation should view with grave 
alarm the undermining of that self-reliance upon which our greatness was 
ba.sed. One can search history and biography in vain for evidence that 
men or women have ever ac'complished anything original, creative, or 
significant by virtue of narrowly conceived vocational training or of 
cxlucational programs that aimed merely at “life-adjustment.” The West 
was not settled b)' men and women who had taken courses in “How to 
be a pioneer.” The mechanical ingenuity which is a proverbial char- 
acteristic of the American people owes nothing whatever to .school-room 
manipulation of gadgets. 1 for one do not believe that the American 
people have lost all common .sen.se and native wit so that now they have 
to be taught in school to blow their noses and button their pants.** 

Bestor attracted a following of the intelligentsia, as well as exercising 
influence on large segments of the general public. Such magazines as 
U,S. News ir World Report and Good Housekeeping gave Bestor a na- 
tional platform from which to vent his ire. Good Housekeeping went so 
far as to make Bestor its education editor. In his arguments, Bestor 
chose to ignore the holding-power problem of a rigidly academic cur- 
riculum where dropouts would be cast upon society without salable 
skills or vocational proficiency. He advocated that vocational studies be 
eliminated in favor of “a standard academic program.”® 

2 Sec Roger A. Freeman, School Needs in the Decade Ahead (New York: Institute 
for Social Science Research, 1958). 

^ See L/.S. News ir World Report, “We are Less Educated Than 50 Years Ago” and 
“A Businessman s View on the Failure of Education,” November 30, 1956, pp. 
68-82 and 83-86, 89; “Back to the 3 R’s?”, March 15. 1957, pp. 38-44, 122- 
124; “Is U. S. Really Too Stingy With its Schools?”, July 4, 1958, pp. 68-71. 
* U.S. News b World Refiort, “A Businessman's View oh the Failure of Education,” 
November 30, 1956, p. 86. 

® Arthur Bestor, Educational Wastelands (Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1953), pp. 63-64. 

•Arthur Bestor, Tne Restoration of Learning (New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), 
p. 329. 
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Educational Efficiency 

Cries for reduced educational expendittu'es were accompanied by 
demands for increased efficiency in our schools. One writer advocated 
the assessment of our school system in terms of the production efficiency 
of the automobile and steel industries. 

. . . the schools, no less than the automobile industry, have an in- 
escapable production problem. Even if we were all agreed on the quality 
we desired, we would .still, presumably, want the .schools to turn out 
students with the greatest possible efflciency^i.c., we would want to 
optimize the number of students, and we would want to minimize the 
input of man-hours and capital. In this respect the sch(M)ls are no dif- 
ferent from General Motors. . . . The (steel) industry’s productivity has 
been rising at an average of 3 or 4 per cent a year, and two workers 
today can produc-e as much stet*l as three did in 1947. No compa*-able 
economies are visible in the education industry.'^ 

’The article went on to cite the efforts of the Ford Foundation in sup- 
porting technological innovations in the schools for the purpose of im- 
proving educational efficiency. An earlier publication by the Ford 
Foundation presented a blueprint for utilizing television in our schools 
as a means not only of improving the effectiveness of teaching, ♦but of 
reducing educational expenditures by .solving the shortage of teachers 
and school buildings.** The National Defense Education Act of 1958 
provided funds for schools to purchase new educational media including 
television equipment and teaching machines. The tenn autoinstnictional 
technology soon gained common usage in educational literature.® Many 
educational researchers and administrators approached the new tech- 
nology from the angles of increased efficiency and economy rather than 
how to bring new qualitative dimensions to education. 

In attempting to apply industrial standards of efficiency to education, 
some people seemed to forget that the schools are dealing with human 
beings and not with automobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines. 

SOVIET RIVALRY lUISES FEARS AND CRITICISMS 

The growing influence of communism in various sectors of the world 
during the decade of the 1950’s influenced American education in several 

’ Daniel Seligman, “The Low Productivity of the Education Industry,” Fortune, 
Vol. LVIII, No. 4, October 1958, p. 136. 

^Alexander J. Stoddard, Schools for Tomorrow: An Educator's BluepritU (New 
York: Ford Foundation, Fund for the Advancement of Edtication, January 1957). 
*See Daniel Tanner, Technological Influences: Automation in the Teaching-Learning 
Process, Chapter V, Forty-First Yearbook, The Association for Student Teaching, 
1962, pp, 102-117. 
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ways, Superpatriotic groups scrutinized school textbooks and sdiool 
libraries for un-American material. Most of our states enacted legislation 
requiring loyalty oaths as a condition of employment of teachers and 
professors in publicly supported schools and colleges. Soviet progress in 
space technology produced a new avalanche of school criticism. As never 
before, the role of education as an instrument of national purpose be- 
came a focal point of debate. 

Freedom to Learn 

Academic freedom is an abiding principle of any democracy. Freedom 
of speech and o‘f the press are guaranteed under the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. Nevertheless, academic freedom is not license to 
pnipagandize, but the right and obligation of the teacher and learner 
to investigate with an open mind all sides of a problem or issue. 

Prior to the twentieth century the principle of academic freedom was 
dealt with mostly in connection with university studies. During the 
twentieth century, however, the commitment to universal secondary 
education was accompanied by an increasing concern for developing an 
enlightened citizenry. Progressive educators were calling for open- 
minded study of contemporary social problems and issues in our schools 
through the method of intelligence. But many teachers have avoided 
controversial questions in the classroom by stressing factual indoctrina- 
tion in the social studies. It is argued that high .school students arc not 
sufficiently mature to come up with the right answers on controversial 
issues. The tradition of regarding mind as a receptacle or sponge into 
which appropriate knowledge is to be poured or soaked has also militated 
against independent thought. Consequently, in many of our .schools 
there has existed a voluntary force for censorship and avoidance of the 
(•ontrovensial. 

During the 1950’s a wave of national in.security welled up as a result 
of the growth of communism as a competing world force. The spirit of 
McCarthyism on the national political scents began to be felt at the state 
and local levels through the search for subversive material in textbooks 
and school libraries, ^e loyalty oath became a contractual condition 
for the employment of teachers and professors. There were those who 
.saw .sch(K)l censorship and teacher loyalty oaths as essential in protecting 
our nation from c*ommunism, while others warned that such actions 
served to undermine democracy and “bring to our intellectual and artistic 
life the same .sort- of sterility from which the cultural world of our 
Communist adversaries is already suffering.”^” 

Address by George F. Kennan, former iJiiited States Ambas,sador to the II.S.S.R. 

(May 15, 1953), as quoted in V. T. Thayer, The Role of the School in American 

Society (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1960), p. 328. 
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However, a number of extremist measures eventually came to be 
challenged and demolished in the courts. The intellectual, who was 
ridiculed as an impractical egghead during the early ISSffs, suddenly 
became a respected figure — ^particularly the scientist, who was now to be 
found in the antechambers of presidents, premiers, and prime ministers. 
The loyalty oath, once necessary for grants under the National Defense 

. . there is always the temptation in large schools 

to omit the endless task of meeting the wants of 
each single mind. . . 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Education Act, was rescinded. Some of the foolish, superpatriotic 
measures adopted by school boards during the early 1950*s came to be 
dropped voluntarily. For example, the Los Angeles Board of Education 
in 1957 removed its 1953 ban on the discussion of the United Nations 
as a controversial subject. 

But even today the battle to preserve academic freedom continues. 
Some of the contemporary measures against controversial material in 
the schools would assume comic proportions if the implications and 
possible eonscqucnccs were not so dangerous. In 1963 the California 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon discovering The Dictionary 
of American Slang in a number of school libraries, .suggested that “a 
little bit of censorship” would be neces.sary to remove the book from 
the schools. The resultant tide of controversy put the reference book 
into the lucrative sales category throughout the state.** Also in 1963, the 
Board of Education of Harlem Township High School in Rockford, 
Illinois ordered the drama-speech teacher to stop production on the play, 
“Inherit the Wind,” because of its controversial theme (concerning the 
trial of a biology teacher charged with the teaching of evolution in a 
Tennessee high school in 1925). In January of 1964 the California State 
Board of Education rejected a recommendation by Dr. Maxwell Rafferty, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, calling for some editing of 
the treatment of Darwinian evolution in textbooks.** 

The Soviet Sputnik. The launching of the Sputnik by the Russians 
on October 4, 1957 came as a shock to our nation. However, while our 
government and the scientific, military, and indu.strial establishments 
managed to avoid serious criticism and attack for this Soviet achieve- 
ment, an avalanche of new criticism fell upon our schools. Bestor and 
Rickover were among the first to ley the blame on American educa- 
tion. According to Bestor, 

We have wasted an appalling part ni the time of onr young people 
on trivialities. The Russians have had sen.sp enough not to do .so. That’s 
why the first satellite bears the label “Made in Russia.”** 

Although any lionest educator would see considerable room for im- 
provement in American education, one wonders how Professor Bestor 
managed to blame our schools for the Soviet space lead and not give 
any credit whatsoever to American education for other notable societal 
achievements. 

11 The New York Times, July 12, 1963, p. 27. 

12 The New York Times, January 10, 1964,»p. 18. 

1* Arthur, Bestor, “What Went Wrong With U.S. Schools," V.S. News ir World 
Report, January 24, 1958, p. 69. 
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Ignoring the vocationalism of the Soviet schools, and holding that 
Russian education is superior to ours, Bestor and Kickover continued to 
bitterly condemn life-adjustment and vocational education in American 
schools. In the words of Kickover, 

Apart from the life-adjustment fallacy so prevalent among American 
educationists, our schools seem unable to concentrate on training young 
minds because of partiality for so-called “useful” knowledge. 

Unfortunately, we are now harvesting the bitter fruit of an tjdiica- 
tional philosophy which has set its aims too low. Life-adju.stmcnt edu- 
cation merely aspires to adjust the child to life as it is.”"’ 

It would be an immeasurable gain if we but stopped at once training 
future teachers of frivolities and concentrated on training teachers of 
solid subjects . . . 

Kickover further recommended that college-bound students be edu- 
cated in separate academic programs beginning with grade six or seven. 
Kickover’s concept of education is mind-training, and it is through the 
academic subjects that, according to Kickover, such mind-training is 
mo.st apt to be developed.*’* 

Another highly influential opponent of vocational education was the 
late Dr. A. Whitney Gri.swold, President of Yale University until 1963. 
President Gri.swold decried the offering of vocational programs and 
non-academic subjects in our high .schools and colleges. He regarded 
such offerings contemptuously as “s(?rvice station courses.”*” However, 
de.spite President Griswold’s public pronouncements against s-ocational 
and service station programs, his own institution, Yale University, con- 
tinued to offer a Certificate in Transportation for students who success- 
fully completed a graduate-level curriculum at Yale’s Bureau of Highway 
Traffic. 

The Comprehensive High School Criticized and Defended 

Both Bestor and Kickover severely criticized the American comprehen- 
sive high school and held that education in virtually any European 
nation was superior to ours. In comparing our school .system with 
England’s, Bestor observed : 

There is a world of difference l)etween the systems, so far as develop- 
ing the intcrllectual resources of the country are concerned. And Sputnik 
shows that the difference could well be a fatal one to this nation.”” 

J^Hvnian G. Rickover, Education and Freedom (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1959), p. 24. 

18 Ibid., p. 180. Iltid., p. 217. 

pp. 127-128. *»/hid., p. 133. 

i®“An Interview With A. Whitney Gri.swold,” The Vniversily, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia: Center for the Study of Democ-ratie Institutions. November, 1961, 29 pp. 
Bestor, op. cit., p. 72. 
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In his influential report, The American High School Today (1959), 
Dr. James B. Conant focused his attention on the comprehensive high 
school — “a peculiarly American phenomenon While Conant oflFered 
many recommendations for improving the American high school, he 
concluded that the comprehensive high school should be maintained. 

Nevertheless, Admiral Kickover persisted in advocating the elimination 
of the compreTicnsive high school and the establishment of a dual, 
European type of system of secondary education. 

Education of a kind that only the bright can successfully absorb costs 
no more — usually less — than bland life-adjustment training. Moreover, 
the parents of bright children pay school taxes exactly like everybody 
else. Therefore, failure of the public schools to set up separate secondary 
education cannot be justified on any sane and fair ground. We are the 
only advanced nation committed to c‘omprehensive educatum. The 
Soviets are in theory committed to this concept, but in practice they 
have devised ways to circumvent it — they are too practical to waste their 
best minds. 

One cannot argue the issue oi comprehensive schooling versus separate 
secondary education on a philosophic:al basis. Hut one can argue it on the 
basis whether the country really has a choice as between efficient edu- 
cation — that is se])aratcj schools aliove the elementary level — and pure 
“democratic'* education which insists on the inc»fficient, time-wasting 
comprehensive school. In my opinion, we no longer have that choice. 
We miLSt opt for efficiency.-^ 

Despite Kickovers dogmatic p^}nounccmen^s, College Board scores 
and college record comparisons between students from public compre- 
hensive high schools and those from private college-preparatory institu- 
tions have tended to favor the former gnmp over the latter.^** Kickover, 
on the other hand, has offered no evidence to justify the elimination of 
the comprehensive high school. The values to be derived from the 
American comprehensive high sc.‘hcx)l have beem described by Conant 
as follows: 

Bv organizing our free* scliools on as comprehensive a basis as possible, 
we can c*ontiTiuc to give our children an understanding of democracy. 
Religious tolerance, mutual re.spe(*t between vocational groups, belief 
ill the rights of the individual are among the virtues that the best of our 
high schools now foster. . . . 

\\^iat the great “Public Schools” of England accomplished for the 
future goveniing cla.ss of that nation in the nineteenth century the Ameri- 

James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc., 1959), Foreword, p. ix. 

22 Hyman G. Rickover, American Education — A National Failure (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1963), p. 89. 

22 Herbert L. Brown, Jr., “Are the Public? Schools Doing Their Job?”, in The Great 
Debate by C. Winfield Scott, Clyde M. Ilill and Hobert W. Bums (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), pp. 21-22. 
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“The teacher is successful at the moment 
when his student becomes original.” 

— Mark Van Doren 

CM high school is now attempting to accomplish for those who govern 
the Unjted States, namely, all the people. Free schools where the future 
dortor, la^er, professor, politician, banker, industrial executive, labor 
leader, and manual workers have studied and played together from the 
ages of 15 to 17 are a characteristic of large sections of the United 
States; they are an American invention. That such schools should be 
mamtained and made even more democratic and comprehensive seems 
to me to be essential for the future of this republic.®* 

^ (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL REFORMS IN EUROPE 

The heightening of international rivalry between communism and 
capitalism produced a rash of American school critics who maintained 
that European and Soviet education are superior to ours. The field of 
comparative education was raised to a new status as people sought 
answers to the question: “How does American education compare with 
education in the U.S.S.R. . . . England . . . France . . . Europe?” Through 
an Exchange Agreement negotiated by the United States Department of 
State, an official United States education mission went to the U.S.S.R. 
in 1958 and, upon returning, described Soviet education as “a kind of 
grand passion.”^'* A second official mission followed in 1959.^“ 

While the reports of these two educational missions were objective 
and balanced, critics like Bestor and Rickover were flatly maintaining 
that Soviet and European educational systems were superior to ours. A 
serious and objective study of comparative educational systems leads 
one to reali/c, however, that the schools of different cultures and political 
ideologies cannot be compared on the same basis. A society that professes 
education for individual enlightenment should be expected to have 
schools that are somewhat different from a nation that sees the school 
as an instrument of national purpose only. Likewise, an erlucational 
system serving a society with a tiadition of aristocracy will be quite 
different from the schools of a society that holds to the democratic 
ideal. Consecjuently, glib comparisons are apt to be misleading and 
erroneous. 

In this section, it is not our intent to go into a detailed study of 
comparative educational systems. However, a brief review of recent edu- 
cational reforms in Britain, the U.S S.R., and some other European na- 
tions will illustrate that (1) educational problems are comnmn to all 
nations, (2) no nation claims to have the best system of education or 
the final answer, (3) educational change and reform are common to all 
dynamic societies, and (4) if there is a trend among leading nations, it 
is toward improving educational opportunity, making education more 
functional, and regarding etlucation as an important instrument of na- 
tional goals. 

Secondary Education in England 

Children enter local primary schools at the age of five and continue 
until they reach eleven. At this point they go through a rigid selection 

2® Office of Education, Soviet Commtttnenf to Education, Report of the First Official 
U.S. Educational MLssion to the USSR. (Washington, D.C.: US. Department 
of He<ilth, Education, and Welfare, 1959), p. 1. 

3® See Office of Education, Soviet Education Programs (Washington, DC. US 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1960). 
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process known as the 11-plus examination. This examination includes 
batteries of intelligence and achievement tests, the results of which 
determine which segment of the tripartite secondary school system the 
youngster will be eligible to attend. Those making the highest scores 
are eligible to attend the local grammar school, which is an academic 
or college-preparatory type of secondary school, or they may attend a 
technical school. Approximately 20 per cent of the youth thus enter 
the grammar school, while some three or four per cent are selected for 
the technical school. Some 70 per cent of the youngsters fail to (jualify 
for the secondary grammar school. This group, ‘.with the exception of 
those few who can afford to attend independent schools, enter the 
modem school — a terminal secondary school they will leave at the 
age of fifteen or sixteen. Consequently, the English secondary-school 
system consists of the grammar school, the secondary modern school, 
and the technical school. These institutions account for some 94 per 
cent of the secondary school enrollment. The remaining six per cent 
attend independent tuition schools. Dr. Robin Pedlcy, Dirc(.‘tnr of the 
University of Exeter Institute of Education, observes that even the best 
British universities have a tradition of contact with particular independ- 
ent preparatory schools, thereby ensuring special consideration for ^'ertain 
applicants who do not possess outstanding academic ability.^^ Thus, 
parents who can afford the high fees tend to choose the independent 
preparatory schools for their youngsters. 

Standards in the grammar schciols-are high. Upon completion of the 
grammar school at the age of sixteen or seventeen, a vital examination 
called the General Certificate of Education is taken. This examination 
is conducted by external boards representing the universities. Only eight 
of the original 20, or some 40 per cent of those selected for the grammar 
schools manage to attain sufficiently high scores on the GCE to gain 
entrance to the colleges and universities. While such high selectivity 
may seem impressive, many British educators have been pointing to the 
injustices imposed by the system. The findings of a governmental com- 
mission in 1959, known as the Crowther Report, pointed to the inac- 
curacy of the rigid system of selecting pupils for grammar schools and 
modem schools. Pedley describes these implications thus: 

The result of all this immensely honest effort by educational psychol- 
ogists, teachers, and administrators is this: that out of every twenty 
children picked for the grammar school, six or seven turn out to be un- 
suited to that type of education, and they keep out another .six or seven 
of the remaining eighty sent to modem schools, who should have been 
admitted. The true picture may be worse, for it is reasonable to suppose 

^ Robin Pedley, The Comprehensive School (Middlesex, Endand: Penguin Books 
Ltd., 1963), pp. 12-13. 
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that other modern school children, discouraged by rejection (as they 
see it), fail to respond there as they might have done had they been 
allowed to proceed to a grammar school. . . . 

The Crowther Report found that twenty-two per cent of Army recTuits 
to national sc^rvice, and no fewer than twenty-nine per cent of R.A.F. 
recruits had had the wrong type of schooling. No observer could find 
such figures less than gravely di.sturbing. Is there not, he must ask, some 
satisfactory alternative which could dispense altogether with selection 
and segregation at eleven-plus?2« 

The Crowther Report also found that two out of five of the most 
able boys were leaving school by the age of 16.*^® While such critics of 
American education as Bestor and Rickover were arguing that high 
selectivity through national examinations and a dual system of secondary 
education would give our most able students the grcatcist educational 
opportunity, the British were reporting that such a system was failing 
to meet the needs of both talented and average youth. And while 
Bestor-*^* and Rickover®^ were maintaining that we must emulate the 
educational practices of the British, many British educators were ad- 
vocating just the opposite. A New York Times report describes the 
presidential address before the 1963 meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

After comparing educational systems on both sides of the Atlantic, a 
leading educator has declared British schools unscientific, obsolescent and 
of value (inly to a privileged few. 

The criticism was made tonight by Sir Eric Ashby, a fellow of the 
Royal Society and a master of Clare College, Cambridge. . . . 

“The Americans have an open door to educalion,” Sir Eric said. “Any- 
one who has completed a high school course may claim admission to 
some university. . . .” 

Sir Eric deplored British practices on “investment in man.” 

“By the age of 12,” he said, "the door to full-time higher education is 
all but closed to 80 out of every 100 children. The remaining 20 are 
selected for specialized, privileged schooling which brings them to the 
gates of colleges and universities, but only 8 of the 20 get in.” 

. . . Sir Eric .said British .selection methods for higher education as- 
sumed that “our intellectual re.soin4.*es are limited by genetic factors.” 

He added: “We have abundant evidence that it is not genetics but in- 
equalities in our .society and inade(|uacies in our educational system 
which at pre.sent limit our investment in man. . . 

pp. 19-20. 29/feid., p. 108. 

Bestor, "What Went Wrong With U.S. Schools,” U.S. "News 6- World Report, 
January 24, 1958, pp. 72-73. 

Rickover, American Education— A National Failure (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.. Inc., 1963), pp. 287-289. 

32 John Hillaby, “British Schools Called Obsolete,” The New York Times, August 
29, 1963, p. 5. 
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There are now more than 150 American-style comprehensive secondary 
schools in Britain. These views are of the Holland Park Comprehensive 
School in London, showing the main building and a class in Russian. 
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On July 1, 1963 the London County Council announced its decision 
to eliminate the 11-plus examinations beginning with the 1964-65 school 
year. An important factor in bringing about this decision was research 
that showed “conclusively that a quarter of the children in the country 
who had failed the 11-plus merited places in grammar (academic 
secondary) school.”’® And once a youngster is denied admission to the 
grammar or academic secondary school, he cannot gain entrance to a 
college or university unless his parents can afford to send him to an 
independent preparatory school. A number of other districts in England 
have also chosen to eliminate the 11-plus examination. This leaves the 
matter of curriculum choice, whether college preparatory or terminal, 
up to the parents who, in turn, receive consultation and advice from 
the school authorities. 

Another important aspect of educational reform in Britain is the 
comprehensive secondary school patterned after the American institution. 
Although the comprehensive schools are still relatively few in number, 
enrolling only .some 11 per cent of the youth, they have been cropping 
up in different areas of the country. Studies have shown that a much 
higher proportion of youth continue their education when they are at- 
tending comprehensive schools rather than divided schools.®^-®® More- 
over, a significantly greater proportion of comprehensive school students 
are attaining good scores on the GCE examination than under the 
segregated system. 

. . . whereas a .system of separate types of secondai^' .school normally 
produces around ten per cent of each age-group getting “good” GCEs 
after five years, comprehensive .schcMjls are rionnally achieving around 
fourteen per c-cnl. This is a significant improvement. It bears out a 
simple thesis: that selection at eleven is premature and inac-curale . . . 
and that if one ket;ps open the «loor of ftill opportunity, many more 
children will pass through it.®® 

In announcing the elimination of the 11-plus examination, the London 
Council also indicated its intention to eliminate the dual .system of 
grammar and modem schools in favor of comprehensive secondary 
schools.®" An English educator describes the new commitment to the 
comprehensive swondary .school thus; 

The arguments against our divided system of education mount higher 
day by day. Parents are no longer content to accept the verdict of mental 
tests at eleven as authoritative. . . 

*• Lawrence Fellows, ‘‘London Dropping Twt for Sch(X)ls,” The Netc York Times, 
July 2, 1963, p. 31. 

Edward Blishen (ed.). Education Today; The Existing Opportunities (London: 
Briti.sh Broadcasting Corporation, 1968), p. 76. 

•*Pedley, op. cit., p. 107. ^Ibid., pp. 96-97. 

Kill the Terror,” Newsweek, July 15, 1963, p. 52. 
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In examination results, comprehensive schools are already turning the 
tables on those who raised alarm about the threat to academic standards. 
Despite the serious handicaps imposed on them, these schools are begin- 
ning to suggest that it is the segregated system whose performance may 
be inferior. . . . 

Looking further ahead, it is impossible to put any ceiling to future 
expaiLsion. The pn)cess of edur-ation is self-perpetuating, and the whole 
record of history indicates that increased opportunity begets ever-in- 
crca.sing response.’’* 

The tradition of separate schools for boys and girls is being challenged 
through the coeducational policies of about hajf of the comprehensive 
secondary schools. British proponents of the comprehensive secondary 
school cite the same advantages upon which the American comprehen- 
sive high school is based. In addition to keeping the doors open to more 
advanced education and improving educational holding power, it is 
claimed that the comprehensive school, by providing for the educational 
needs of youth from all walks of life, is in greater harmony with the 
ideals of a democratic society. It is maintained that under a dual, segre- 
gated system, students and teachers in the lower echelon .school tend to 
feel inferior, and as a result their performance reflects this attitude. In 
the comprehensive school, all students and teachers can feel that they 
are members of a complete educational community. 

However, there is no marked trend toward the comprehensive sec’ond- 
ary school in Britain. The most significant effort in contemporary .school 
reform is directed at eliminating the traditional 11 -plus examination 
while postponing and broadening the criteria for academic st.’lection. In 
this connection the government has appropriated unprecedented sums 
in recent years for the construction of new colleges and universities. 
Only eight out of every 100 Britons of college age have access to full- 
time higher education, while almost 40 out of every 100 Americans are 
enrolled in colleges and universities.®® 

Secondary Education in the U.S.S.R. 

In December of 1958, at the urging of Premier Khrushchev, the 
Supreme Soviet enacted the school reform law. Aimed at devel- 
oping closer ties between education and productive labor, the school 
reform law was titled ‘The Consolidation of Links Between School and 
Life and the Further Development of the Educational System of the 
U.S.S.B.” The new law regards the main task of Soviet education as 
follows: 

The principal task of the Soviet school should be the preparation of 
pupils for life, for socially useful work, a further improvement of the 

**Pedley, op. cit,, pp. 197-198. 

••The New York Times, October 24, 1963, p. 1. 
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standard of general and technical education, the preparation of edu- 
cated people with a good knowledge of the fundamentals of science, the 
bringing up of young people with the spirit of deep respect for the 
principles of socialist society. 

The leading principle of education and training in the general second- 
ary' school should be a close linking of teaching and work.^** 

This new law puts ever greater emphasis on the utilitarian goals of 
a society undergoing rapid industrial and technological change. The 
Minister of Public Education of the Russian Federative Republic de- 
scribes what is required of the Soviet school and the work-study emphasis 
in the new curriculum. 

In process it must break down the barrier which all previous societies 
have maintained between mental and manual labor. It must bring the 
•si'hool closer to real life. It m«ist inculcate a jM'ofound .sense of the social 
and personal values of productive labor. . . . 

The major jjoint in which the new c'lirriculurn differs from the old is 
in its strong and repeated emphasis »ipon work study tie-up. Work 
training will ha\'e a prominent plaw in the course of stndv beginning 
with the very first grade. 

The 1958 .school reform law greatly intensifies the work-training and 
experience programs for all secondary school students, including those 
who will be going on to higher education. Moreover, under the new 
program, priority for admission to colleges and universities is given to 
candidates who have a record of at least two ye-ars of successful employ- 
ment in factories or on farms following completion of secondary school 
studies. 

The ba.sic unit of the Soviet educational .structure is a universal eight- 
year comprehensive school culled “general education-labor-polytechnical 
school.” Children enter this school at the age of seven and complete the 
program at fifteen. They may then enter a three-year comprehensive 
type of general secondary labor-polytcchnical school embracing grades 
9 to 11 (ages 15, 16, and 17). Tho.se who begin gainful employment upon 
completing the eight-year .school may continue their education in evening 
(off-shift) general secondary schools, which include a three-year course 
of study covering grades 9 to 11. An alternative 11-year complete sec- 
ondary school is also available in certain areas. 

In summary, Soviet school organization provides for an eight-year 
comprehensive elementary-junior secondary school, followed by a three- 
year comprehensive secondary labor-polytcchnical school or a three-year 
evening general secondary school, as well as an alternative 11-year 

E. I. Monoszon, “The General Secondary School in the U.S.S.R.,” Scieniifie Wotid, 
London, 4, No. 8, 1959, p. 3. 

Yevgeni Afanasenko, "The Soviet School System Reorganized," U.S.S.R. Illustrated 
Monthly, Vol. 37, No. 10, p. 46. 
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comprehensive school. Boarding schools along the pattern of the eight- 
year and eleven-year comprehensive schools are also maintained. Those 
completing the eight-year or eleven-year programs may enter gainful 
employment, or they may be eligible for further education in technicums 
or other specialized schools. University entrance may be gained through 
competitive examinations after completion of eleven years of schooling 
plus work experience. 

The high degree of comprehensiveness of the Soviet school cur- 
riculum is shown in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. Note that Work Training is 
introduced in the third year (age 9) and that Fundamentals of Industrial 
Production is taken in the ninth and tenth grades (ages 15 and 16). 
Theoretical and Practical Vocational Training and Productive Work takes 
up six hours per week in grade 9 (age 15), twelve hours in grade 10 
(age 16), and eighteen hours in grade 11 (age 17). These programs of 
productive and vocational training and experience are required of all 
students, including those who will later enter colleges and universities. 
Heavy emphasis is given to mathematics and science throughout the cur- 

Tablc 4-1 

Subjects and Lessons* Per Week 
for Grades I through VITI 
in an 11-Ycar Soviet School 


Number of Lessons Per Week in Grades 


Subject 

/ 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

V/ 

V/i 

VIII 

Russian Language 

Russian Literature 

12 

12 

12 

10 


8 

6 

5 

Mathematics 

History, Constitution 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

of the USSR 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Natural History 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Geography 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Biology 


- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Physics 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

3 

3 

Chemistry 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

2 

Mechanical Drawing 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Foreign Language 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Drawing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Music and Singing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 


Physical Education 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Manual Training 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

- 

Work Training 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

3 

Optional Subjects 

- 

- 

— 

— 

2 

— 

- 

1 


*Each lesson Ls 45 minutes. 

source: U.S.S.R. Ittustrated Monthly, Vol. 37, No. 10, pp. 50-51. 
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riculum. All students are required to take the comprehensive program of 
studies. No ability grouping is practiced in the various grades, and 
classes are coeducational. 

The great stress on modem science and mathematics, modem language, 
and practical work experience in Soviet schools is indicative of a present- 
and future^riented curriculum, rather than one that is tradition bound. 
Although the proportion of students in the age groups attending sec- 
ondary school and college in the Soviet Union far exceeds that of the 
Western European nations, it nevertheless remains below that of the 
United States. 

Upon completion of the eleventh year of schooling, those desiring 
admission to the vmiversity take competitive examinations. However, 
under the 1958 school reform law, most university applicants are required 
to have completed a minimum of two years of gainful employment. 
Evening and correspondence courses are also offered in university level 

Table 4-2 

Subjects and Lessons* Per Week 
for Grades IX through XI 
in an 11-Year Soviet School 


Number of Hours 
Per Week 
in Grades 


Subject 

IX 

X 

XI 

Literature 

3 

3 

3 

Matlicniaties 

4 

4 

4 

Ilistorv 

3 

4 

3 

Constitution of the USSR 

- 

— 

1 

Economic Geography 

3 

- 

- 

Physics 

4 

3 

2 

Astronomy 

- 

1 

- 

Chemistry 

2 

3 

2 

Biology 

2 

- 

- 

Mechanical Drawing 

2 

- 

- 

Foreign Language 

3 

3 

2 

Physical Education 
Fundamentals of Industrial 

2 

2 

1 

Production 

Theoretical and Practical 
Vocational Training and 

2 

1 


Productive Work 

OpHonal hours for sports, 

6 

12 

18 

art studies, etc. 

3 

3 

3 


• Each I'esson is 45 minutes. 

source: [/.S.S.H. Illustrated Monthly, Vol. 37, No. 
10. pp. 52-53. 
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studies for those who are employed. Stipends are provided for virtually 
all full-time university students who maintain good grades. 

The Soviet school reform law of 1958 appeared to be a reaction against 
the growing tendency of education in the U.S.S.R. to bec'ome a means of 
individual advancement at a time of shortage of productive labor.'*® Al- 
though the Soviets place great emphasis on maximizing educational 
opportunity, their educational program is dc.signed clearly to serve the 
common good, the collectivist state — not the individual. American edu- 
cation, on the other hand, has given considerable emphasis to individual 
opportunity and development, although in recent years our sehools have 
been increasingly influenced by nationalizing forces. Ironically, the 
competition with the Soviets has given impetus to these nationalizing 
influences in American education. 

School Reform Elsewhere 

We have seen how the United States and the U.S.S.R. embrace the 
comprelumsive system for universal .schooling of children and youth. 
In recent years, England has been experimenting with the comprehensive 
school as a replacement for the traditional dual or tripartite system of 
education. Virtually every European country has been undergoing some 
sort of school reform during the past decade. As people become more 
educated, they demand even greater educational opportunity for their 
children. Modem societies, in demanding an enlightened citizenry, t»im 
to the schools for this goal. 

Another nation that has been effecting a changeover from the tradi- 
tional dual sy.stem of Europe to the American style of comprehensive 
school is Sweden. A democratic nation with one of the world’s highest 
standards of living, Sweden began between 1950 and 1960 to experiment 
with the comprehensive .school as a means of breaking down the old 
class divisions. As a result of generally favorable findings, the Swedish 
Parliament decided that a shift to the comprehensive school be effected 
on a voluntary, community basis. 

The major educational trend in Sweden hu.s been a planned and 
controlled shift from the European-type dual system of schools, repre- 
senting old class divisions, to the comprehensive, cla.ss-le.ss public school, 
so characteristic of the United States. At the present time — ^that is, during 
the autumn semester of 1961 — ^about one-half of the student popu- 
lation of compuLsoiA' school age is being taught in the comprehensive 
mode. . , .** 

Nicholas De Witt, Education and Professional Employment in the U.S.S.R. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1961), p. 15. 

Torsten Husen, "A Liberal Democracy Adopts the Comprehensive School System.” 
Phi Delta Kappan, XLIII, No. 2, November, 1961, p. 86. 
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The new Swedish comprehensive school includes children aged seven 
to sixteen. Youngsters are not differentiated until the ninth grade (age 
15), whereupon they follow a college preparatory program, a vocational 
curriculum, or a terminating general education.*^ The decision regarding 
the course of study now rests largely with the students and parents 
rather than with the school authorities. Public opinion studies have re- 
vealed that a majority of the Swedish people favor the comprehensive 
.school.'*-'’* Under the old dual system, about one half of the dropouts 
had I.Q.’s sufficiently high to complete the academic school. It is felt 
that the comprehensive school will effec*t a great reduction in this 
loss of talent.'**’ 

In France, under the school reform law of 1959, the traditional exami- 
nation for entrance to the lycee at age 11 has been abolished in favor of a 
two-year observation cycle for those who have completed the primary 
scliool program. Under the old system, only one out of five youngsters 
succeeded in passing the examination for entrance to the lyc-ee. Studies 
revealed that, under the old 11 -year examination system, “selection has 
been based much more on social and economic factors than on intel- 
lectual mcrit.”*^ Under the new program, all normal students have access 
to the various courses of study. It is felt that these reforms will improve 
educational opportunity, enabling a much higher proportion of youth 
to gain advanced education and serve the scientific and technological 
needs of a modem nation.'**' 

The baccalaureat, a final examination upon completion of secondary 
schooling, serves as the key to university studies. Despite recent modi- 
fications in the baccalaureat to include technical achievement, only a 
minority succeed in passing this examination. Although there has been 
a marked increase in the population of college age during the early 
1960’s, coupled with a growing demand for higher education, the French 
government has failed to expand college and university facilities to meet 
these needs. As a result the 1963-64 academic year, marked by student 
riots, was called a catastrophe, while the 1964-65 academic year was 
predicted to be a disaster.*® 

During the 1960’s, virtually every developed nation in the world has 
been fac-ed with the sharp rise in the number of youths of high-school 
and college age, accompanied by an unparalleled demand for opening 
the doors of secondary and higher education to an increasing proportion 


Ihid., p. 89. *•’* Ibid., p. 89. 

*«Ihid., p. 91. 

Roger Gal, “The Devdopment of Education in Frant-e — 1945 to 196 ] Phi Deba 
Kappm, XLTII, No. 2, November, 1961, p. 61. 

*^Ibid., p. 

*®Tl»e Netc York Times, January 16, 1964, p. 79. 
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of the population. The most massive efforts to meet these expanding 
needs have been made in the United States, followed by the U.S.S.R. 
In 1964 almost 40 per cent of our nation’s 18- to 21-year-olds were 
enrolled in colleges and universities, while European nations enrolled 
less than 10 per c^ent of this age group in higher education.®" 

RECENT ASSESSMENTS, INNOVATIONS, AND 
NATIONALIZING INFLUENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 

The 1950’s and early 1960’s have witnessed significant attempts in 
certain European nations to improve educational opportunity. The com- 
prehensive high school, a product of American education, not only has a 
counterpart in the Soviet 8-year and 11-year schools, but is also being 
introduced in Sweden and England. The avowed purposes of developing 
a program of comprehensive schooling are to improve the holding power 
of the schools through increased educational opportunity and to reduce 
class barriers. No nation comes close to matching the United States in 
the proportion of the age groups attending high school and college. 

Unlike the centralized educational .systems of European nations, Ameri- 
can education is decentralized. Nevertheless, in recent years thcr^ seems 
to be a trend toward national goals in American education through the 
influence of nongovernmental and governmental agencies and new 
federal legislation. 

Conant’s Report on the American High School 

As disciis.sed earlier in this chapter, Conant’s report on the American 
high school, published in 1959, supported the comprehensive high .school 
and recommended improvements that would not necessitate radical 
change.®^ 

Conant’s recommendations included minimum general education re- 
quirements for all, further academic course requirements for the aca- 
demically talented, improved counseling, increased emphasis on English 
composition, diversified programs for marketable skills, the- organization 
of the high school into larger units of enrollment, and the grouping of 
students according to ability levels. 

His recommendations on curriculum were concerned mainly with set- 
ting quantitative offerings and requirements rather than making qualita- 
tive changes. Although very few of his recommendations were formulated 
from research data, Conant exerted considerable influence on the schools. 

®® The New York Times, January 16, 1964, p. 78. 

James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw> 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959). 
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His recommendations and their implications are discussed in some detail 
in later chapters. 

The Private Foundations 

From 1951 to 1964, the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Advancement 
of Education allocated $86.4 million dollars for projects in educational 
and instructional television. The Fund has also supported a wide variety 
of educational innovations, including the Advanced Placement Program, 
which enables high-school students to pursue college level studies, 
demonstrations with large group instruction and individualized study, 
the development of more functional and flexible educational facilities 
for increased efficiency in the utilization of learning resources, and the 
application of technology to instniction. In the fields of elementary and 
secondary education, most of the Fund’s efforts have been directed 
toward solving the teacher shortage and reducing educational expendi- 
tures through the use of instructional technology and more efficient 
school management practices. 

The Carnegie Corporation, in addition to supporting Conant’s study 
of the American high school, commissioned him to undertake two further 
studies on American education: an investigation of public education in 
our major metropolitan areas”* and a study of teacher education in the 
United States.”* Both of these works provoked wide discussion among 
educators and lay people. 'The Carnegie Corporation in recent years has 
also supported projects on programmed learning and autoinstructional 
technology. 

'The influence of these two great foundations should not be under- 
estimated. The men governing these agencies are not neutral in their 
educational views and are not without influence on the national scene. 
The Carnegie-supported work of Conant, for example, has already 
exerted considerable influence on the high school curriculum and has 
stirred up intensive debate and public confusion concerning the educa- 
tion and the competency of our teachers. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 

Less than a year after the Soviets launched the first man-made earth 
satellite. President Eisenhower signed into law the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. The purpose of the act is “to provide substantial 
assistance in various forms to individuals, and to States and their sub- 
divisions, in order to insure trained manpower of sufficient quality and 

62 j anwH i Biyant Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-HiU Company, 
Inc., 1961). 

James Biyant Conant, The Education of American Teachers (New Yoik: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1963). 
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quantity to meet the national defense needs of the United States.” 
Extensions of the act were signed by President Kennedy in 1961 and 
President Johnson in 1963. 

Provisions of the act cover elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. During the first five years of the National Defense Education Act, 
federal allocations included $181 million for improving instruction in 
science, mathematics, and modem foreign languages in public elementary 
and secondary schools; over $20 million for new educational media; 
$330 million for loans to superior college students who are preparing to 
become elementary or secondary school teachers* or who are majoring 
in scienc'e, mathematics, or modem foreign languages; $80 million dollars 
for graduate fellowships; almost $43 million for the training of techni- 
cians in area vocational programs; and over $5 million to state educa- 
tional agencies for the improvement of statistical services. These sums do 
not include matching funds by states and local educational agencies 
undre certain titles of the act. 

The National Defense Education Act is clearly designed to serve the 
national need at a time of international emergency. It can be criticized 
for favoring certain specific areas of the curriculum, along with the 
teachers who work in these areas. Although science, mathematict, and 
modem foreign languages are supported under N.D.E.A., and while 
vocational education is aided under other federal legislation, the fields 
of English language arts and the social studies have received relatively 
little support. Surely the communication skills and the social studies are 
vital to the perpetuation and improvement of a democratic society. 

Many educators feel that what is needed is comprehensive federal 
legislation providing general support for public education, rather than 
a wide variety of disjointed aid programs, each of which is earmarked 
for specific purposes. Otherwise the emergency and defense tenor of our 
national legislation on education tends to resemble the strategy of non- 
democratic societies in manipulating their human re.sourccs. 

The National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation Act of 1950 created in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government an agency to improve research and 
education in the sciences and mathematics. In addition to supporting 
basic scientific research, N.S.F. funds are allocated for improving the 
competendes of teachers of science and mathematics through institutes 
on university campuses, improving the curriculum in secondary school 
science and madiematics, identifying and developing talented high 
school and college students, and providing fellowships for graduate 
students. During the ten-year period from 1952 to 1962, N.S.F. allocations 
for educational programs have increased phenomenally from $1.5 million 
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to $84.5 million.®'* Federal appropriations to N.S.F. were sharply increased 
following the orbiting of the Soviet Sputnik and the passage of the 
National Defense Education Act. 

N.S.F. has catalyzed a veritable revolution for curriculum and instruc- 
tion in science and mathematics through its .support of the School Mathe- 
matics Study Croup (SMSG), the Physical Science Study Committee 
(PSSC), and the Biological Science Curriculum Study (BSCS). These 
committees have enlisted the efforts of outstanding scholars and edu- 
cators in iipdating the subject-matter content and methods of instruction. 
Instead of traditional rote learning, the new emphasis is in stimulating 
students to understand the structure of a discipline and to encounter the 
subject in a vein similar to that of the scientist. The.se committees have 
also employed the media of television and the motion picture for high- 
school instruction in the sciences. N.S.F. has .sponsored special summer 
programs bringing talented students to university campuses where they 
may study under accomplished scientists. 

N.S.F., like N.D.E.A., is indicative of a rapidly growing trend toward 
shaping education to fit our national needs. Since the operations of N.S.F. 
are independent of the Ibiited Slates Office of Education, there is a lack 
of c*ffective coordination between lhe.se two federal agencies as well as 
among federal, state, and local units.®® 

External Te.sting Programs 

In recent years national testing activities by two nongovernmental 
agencies, the National Merit Scholarship Program and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, have exerted consklerable influence on the 
high schools. The National Merit Scholarship Program was e.stabli.shed 
in 1955 through grants from the Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and other private .sources. This agency provides college .scholarships 
for promising high school students. 

Of the 596,241 high school contestants in 1963, only 11,128 were 
named finali.sts, and a mere 1,528 survived to become Merit Scholars.®® 
This meant that the odds against a contestant being named a Merit 
Scholar were almost 400:1. Obviously, the number of applicants in pro- 
portion to the available awards is so disproportionate that many promis- 
ing and de.serving candidates are denied Merit Scholarships. An average 


attzmg injtuencvs on zteconaary c.avcanon oy noaia r. c,ainpDcu ana nobeit 
A. Bunnell (eds.) (Chicago: Midwest Administration Center, University of 
Chicago, February 1963), pp. 25-40. 

See CampbeU and Bunnell, op. cU., pp. *124-128. 

M National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Annual Report 1963, The Quett jot Intel- 
lectual Excellence, Evanston, Illinois, 1964. 
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of only one Merit Scholar is named for every ten participating high 
schools. Despite these discouraging odds, many school administrators 
feel that refusal to participate would result in severe criticism, par- 
ticularly in communities where many high-school students are college- 
bound.^^ There are also indications that schools are unofficially rated, 
particularly by the press, according to these awards, and that some 
schools are attempting to coach students for these examinations.'’” Unless 
the number of awards can be markedly increased in proportion to the 
number of applicants, the amount of time and 'oAFort expended on the 
National Merit Scholarship Program is subject to^ serious question. The 
possibility of federal support for a national scholarship program has 
been under consideration in recent years, but such a federal program 
raises the knotty problem of curriculum control. 

Another influential nongovernmental agency of external testing is the 
College Entrance Examination Board. Established at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1901, the CEEB contracts Educational Testing Service to ad- 
minister the Scholastic Aptitude Test and various achievement tests each 
year to high school seniors who are applying for admission to one of the 
more than 400 member cx)llcges and universities. The CEEB also 
administers the Advanced Placement Program, which enables outstanding 
high-school students to pursue college level studies and take examinations 
for advanced placement or credit upon entering college. 

New Pressures and Demands 

The late 1950’s and early 1960’s witnessed a huge crescendo of criti- 
cisms leveled at our public schools. The realization that the United 
States was being challenged for global leadership, along with the dra- 
matic performances of the Soviets in space technology, resulted in hysteri- 
cal accusations directed at our educational system. Our concern with 
education for individual enlightenment began to be overshadowed by 
demands that our schools become instruments for meeting the scientific 
and technological emergencies of our nation. Admiral Rickover’s book. 
Education and Freedom, published in 1959, suggested the more ap- 
propriate title, “Education for Triumph in World War III.” 

Even the National Education Association began to give signs of yield- 
ing to these forces. Where the N.E.A. literature of the early 1950’s pointed 
to the responsibility of the school to serve the interests and needs of all 
youth and to foster mental health as well as rational thinking,”” it did 

Lorraine La Vigne, “The National Merit Scholarship Program,” Chapter 4 in 
Campbell and Bunnell, op. cit., p. 49. 
p. 53. 

.’■•See Educational Policies Commission, Education for ALL American Youth — A 
Further Look (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1952). 
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not regard the proper role of the school as a form of pressure and 
demand upon the individual, which is advocated in recent literature. 

It is appropriate in our society to consider education as a demand upon 
the individual rather than as a privilege or as therapy. Progress and 
happiness can both be served, it is conceded, when adults get behind the 
child and push.*"* 

In one decade our educational system is under pressure to constrict 
its role and function, and in another it is forced by society to expand its 
ends and means. The school cannot divorce itself from society, and 
therefore every strength and every weakness of society is to be found in 
the schools. A recent study of a district in Manhattan, conducted by the 
staff of Cornell University Medical College, found that 80 per cent of 
the residents exhibited some mental disturbance, and 23.4 per cent of 
all residents showed “marked, severe, and incapacitating symptoms.”** 
Can the schools in such an area choose to ignore mental health, while 
dealing only with basic education and training in science and tech- 
nology? Can such schools choose to ignore the problems that youngsters 
bring with them from their homes and neighborhoods? Can the young- 
sters shut these problems from their minds the moment they enter the 
school each day? While the schools cannot, alone, cure the ills of society, 
neither can they keep themselves in ignorance of these ills. 

THE CHURCH, THE STATE, AND THE SCHOOL 

In an earlier chapter we stated that separation of church and state is 
one of the principles of American democracy. This principle derives 
from the First Amendment to the Constitution: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. . . .” This principle ensures religious freedom as well as 
protection from singular church domination in a pluralistic society. 
During the colonial period, most of the colonies prohibited dissent frenn 
the established religion. The First Amendment, enacted in 1791, clearly 
separated religion from the concerns of government. 

Educationally, the result of this principle of separation of church and 
state is the secular public school, which serves all the children of all the 
people. But the secular school has been subjected to unrelenting pres- 
sures that have threatened to erode the principle of separation. Tliese 
pressures reached a critical point during the 1950^s and 1960’s and were 
manifested in the demand for religious instruction in the curriculum of 

*"* National Education Association, Schools for the Sixties (New York: McGraw-IIill 
Company, Inc., 1963), p. 11. 

»» The New York Times, March 30, 1962, p. 1. 
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the public school, and the demand for the right to secure public funds 
for the support of nonpublic and church-supported schools. 

Secularism and Codlessncss 

The cry against the godlessness of our public schools was to be heard 
louder than ever during the late 1940s and throughout the 1950"s. One 
of the most powerful voices venting this accusation was that of the late 
Canon Bernard Iddings Bell of the Episcopalian Church. Canon Bell 
accused the public schools, not the homes or the churches, of producing 
a “nation of religious illiterates.”®^* In obvious contradiction, it was Bell 
who also arguc^d that “one of the chief hindrances to decent educalion in 
America today is our overloading of the schools by placing on (heir 
.shoulders responsibilities which in other times and other countries have 
as a matter of course been assumed by the home.”®'* 

Some church groups defended the secularism of the public school in a 
pluralistic culture and deplored the charge of godlessness that was 
leveled at public education. For c^xample, the following is taken from 
an official policy statement adopted in 1957 by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church concerning its position on public education: 

Menioiies of uiip]ea.sant expeiieiices of ecc‘lesiastical domination of 
education in Europe , weic among the intUiN forces that piomptcd 
the body politic to draw the blucpiint foi a .school system coinjialiblc 
with a phirali.stic culture. Our jniblic school system is tlu' result. The 
same constitutional guarantee protecting the church fnnn an\ tManny 
that would stifle freedom of belief and w'orship was inscpaiMhls mixed 
into the very mortar of this stiucture and also insiiied c'Vcin child .mcl 
every parent again.st the imposition of sc*c-ltirian dogma m the cl.iss- 
room.®^ 

The statement went on to caution against unwarranted critiei.sms of the 
public .schools in niattcr.s of religion. 

It is doubtful w^hctlu'i the chaige of “gc)dle.s.sn('s.s,” .sometimes hiiilc»d 
at the public .school, is undc^rstood in its full implication In iho.se w'ho 
voie<‘ dis.satis(action, using thi.s U'rni. 

We object therefore to unwarranted eritieisin hc'apcd upon the schools 
without adecjiiate iinder.slanding of the position that the sc'hools hold in 
the structure of .soi*iely. , . 

In .short, \vc mu.st never bc'tray the genius of tlie piihlie .schools, nor 
yet be mesincri/cd by the fatal assumption that the churc'h can delegate 

Bernard Iddings Bc'll, "Know How v.s Know Whv," Lif(\ Vol. 29, No. 16, Oc-tobcT 
16, 1950, p. 97. 

Bernard Iddings Bell, Crisis in Education ( New York McGraw-Hill Conipanv, 
Inc., 1949), p. 78. 

^ General Assembly of the Pre.sbyterian Church in the* United Slates of America, 
The Church and the Public Schooh (Philadelphia: Board of Christian Education. 
June 1957), p. 6. 
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its responsibility to any institution in order to make up for the prevalence 
of religious illiteracy.®" 

Religious Instruction and Prayer in the Public School 

Many statements on the aims of American public education include 
the promotion of spiritual values.®* Such statements fail to come to grips 
with the problem of how spiritual values are to be promoted in the 
secular schools of a pluralistic society in which church and state are 
held separate. 

Until the historic Supreme Court decisions of 1962 and 1963, prohibit- 
ing prayer and bible-reading in the public schools, such religious activity 
was not only permitted in many schools but was actually recjuired in a 
number of states. Pennsylvania enacted a law in 1913 requiring bible- 
reading in all public schools. By 1963 religious exercises and bible- 
reading were permitted in most of our states, while 13 states required 
bible-reading by law.®^ 

In June of 1962, the United States Supreme Court held that an official 
school prayer drafted by the New York State Board of Regents con- 
stituted an establishment of religion in violation of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. This nondenominational prayer had been formulated 
by the state; educational agency and recommended for recital by teachers 
and students at the start of each school day. The implications of this 
decision extended beyond New York State in that the promotion of any 
n'ligious ceremony by a governmental agency tor the public schools was 
rc'garded as a breach of separation of church and state. The majority 
opinion by JiKSticc Black included a quotation from James Madison, 
author of the First Amendment. 

It is proper to take alarm at tlie first experiment on our liberties. . . . 
Wli<} does not see that the same atithority which can establish Christian- 
ity, in exclusion of all other religions, may establish with the same ease 
any particular sect of Christians, in exclasion of all other .sects?*® 

Although students were not compelled to take part in the New York 
prayer, the court held that “it is no part oi the business of government 
to compose official prayers for any group of American people to recite as 
part of a religious program carried on by government.”*® At the time 
of this 1962 Supreme Court decision approximately half of the public 
.school systems in the United States had similar religious ceremonies.'^* 

Despite the great importance of this decision, the question of reejuired 


*" Ihid., pp. 11-13. 

*® Educational Policies Commission, op. cit., p. 16. 

The Neto York Times, June 18, 1963, p.'27. 

The New York Times, June 26, 1962, p. T6. 

«» Ihid., p. 16. Ihid., p. 1. 
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bible*reading or recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools 
was yet to be settled. Almost exactly one year following the New York 
prayer decision, in June of 1963, the United States Supreme Court ruled 
that no state or locality may require the reading of bible verses or the 
Lord’s Prayer in the public schools.^’ At the time of this decision 38 
states were allowing religious exercises, including bible-rcading, in the 
public schools, while 13 states were requiring bible-reading by law.’^ 

The 1963 decision was written by an 8-1 majority, with the sole dis- 
senting vote calling for further hearings rather than challenging the 
Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Constituticiai. 'Tlus decision origi- 
nated in a suit challenging a Pennsylvania state law requiring the reading 
of “at least 10 verses from the Holy Bible, without comment, at the 
opening of each public .school on each .school day,” and another case 
involving a .similar ruling by the Baltimore Board of Education. Although 
the Penn.sylvania statute and Baltimore rule permitted students to be 
excu.scd at their parents’ re(|ue.st, the Supreme Court held that .such 
laws and rulings were reejuired of a compulsory school system and 
thereby had a coercive eflEect. 

It appeared from this ruling that even the voluntary undertaking of 
such prayers or bible-readings by a teacher would be illegal, inasmuch 
as such activity would be taking place in a compulsory school .system 
and through an agent of government. Consecjuently, the 1963 decision 
of the United States Suprenu* Court must be regarded as momentous 
and as having a far-reaching cflFec-t in upholding the secular school and 
in maintaining the strict neutrality of government in matters of leligion. 
This does not mean, however, tliat studying about religion is prohibited 
or unlawful in the public .schools. The Educational Policies Commission 
of the N.E.A. has lu'ld for sonic time that the public schools can teach 
objectively about religion without promoting a particular sect or creed.'^® 
However, very few elementary and secondary school teachers are suffi- 
ciently versed in the fieltl of comparative religion to teach about religion 
competently and impartially. 

Released Time for Relicious Instruction. The legality of voluntary 
released time for religious (‘ducation, conducted away from public 
school buildings by the various denominations and without academic 
cri*dit, was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 1952 in a 6-3 
decision.'^'* The minority opinion, however, expressed concern that stu- 
dents not participating in released-time religious instniction were com- 

The New York Time-s, Juno 18, 1963, p. 1. 
w Ibid., p. 27. 

^3 Educational Policies Commission, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1951). 

« Zorach vs. Clauson, 34.3 (U.S.) .306 ( 1952). 
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pelled to remain in school; consequently, the public schools were serving 
as the instrument for securing attendance at denominational classes.”^® 
An earlier Supreme Court decision ( 1948 ) held 7-1 that religious educa- 
tion in released-time classes could not be conducted on public school 
property and could not be required or advocated by school authorities.^® 
Today, although 48 of the 50 states have legal provisions for released 
time for religious instruction, it is estimated that only approximately 30 
per cent of our public school systems use released time, and even within 
these systems many students remain in school rather than take released 
time for religious instruction.'^’ The usual practice of released time is to 
allow one hour per week near the end of a school day for students who 
have parental consent to leave the school premises for religious instruc- 
tion under church auspices. Some Protestant, Jewish, and Unitarian 
groups have opposed such released time for religious instruction. In his 
dissenting opinion in the 1952 Supreme Court case, Justice Jackson had 
this to say about released time: 

If public education were taking so much of the pupils* time as to 
injure the public or the students* welfare by encroaching upon their 
religious o[)portuiuty, simply shortening everyone’s school day would 
facilitate voluntary and optional attendance at Church classes. But that 
suggestion is rejected upon the ground that if they are made tree many 
stude^nts would not go to the Church. . . . 

. . . schooling is more or less suspended during the “released time’’ 
so that nonreligious attendants will not forge ahead of the churchgoing 
absentee's. But it serves as a temporary jail foi a pupil w^ho will not go to 
Church. It takes more subtlety of mind than I possess to deny that this 
is government constraint in support of religion.'^** 

Public Support of Parochial and Private Schools 

Approximately one out of every ten youths is attending nonpublic 
secondary schools, and some 80 per cent of the nonpublic enrollment is 
in Roman Catholic schools. The Roman Catholic Church has been the 
leading proponent of the use of public funds for the general support of 
parochial schools. Catholic leaders have argued that it is unjust for 
Catholic citizens to be required by law to pay taxes for the support of 
public schools while, at the same time, they are .supporting Catholic 
parochial schools for the education of their own children."^® On the 
other hand, it is argued that the individual is free to choose between 


Dissenting opinion by Justice Frankfurter, joined by .similar opinions by Justices 
Black and Jackson. 

■Sf** Illinois ex rel. McCallum vs. Board of Education, 333 (U.S.) 203 (1948). 

Paul Blanshard, Religion and the Schoolf (Boston; Beacon Press, 1963), p. 176. 
7® Zorach vs. Clauson, 343 (U.S.) 300 ( 1952). 

7® Msgr. 'William E. McManus, “The Admini.stration and Financing of Catholic 
Schools,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XLV, No. 3, December, 1963, p. 133. 
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public or private (including parochial) education for his children, but 
that such choice does not exempt one from taxation nor entitle the 
private or parochial school to public fimds.^^ 

A number of church groups, while upholding the right of the * in- 
dividual to choose between public and nonpublic education, have ex- 
pressed vigorous opposition to the use of public funds for independent 
and parochial schools. An example of this opposition is the official state- 
ment of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

There is very real danger that as parochial sarbools become strong the 
public school system may be reduced to a second-rate institution. . . . 

It is our conviction that parochial education accentuates differences, 
causing social cleavage. . . . 

... As costs (for education) continue to mount, pressures from 
parochial-school advocates to obtain tax money will increase through 
political means ... by trying to prove that the parochial school is really 
a part of “community” education. We consider this implication as a prime 
step in violation of constitutional guarantees against (Government sup- 
port of sectarianism. . . . 

We therefore are unalterably opposed to the support of independent 
or parochial schools through the use of public funds, since such use 
virtually favors establishment of religion by government. We know full 
well that parochial schools, avowedly sectarian, are not amenable to the 
control of the community from which they seek support. There is a wide- 
spread and aggressive movement that asserts that the parochial school is 
really a part of public education. This contention confuses the public 
and is c'ontrary to the fact that parochial schools and public schools are 
erected upon entirely different foundations.®- 

In a 1947 Supreme Court decision. Justice Black's opinion for the 
majority offered this statement regarding the relationship between the 
principle of separation of church and state, and the use of taxes for sup- 
porting religious activities or institutions: 

No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any 
religious activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or practice religion. Neither a state 
nor the Federal Government can, openly or secretly, participate in the 
affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In the 
words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law 
was intended to erect “a wall of separation between Church and State.”®® 

Although the language of the above decision clearly prohibits the use 
of tax funds for religious activities and institutions, certain sectarian 

Pierce (Governor of Oregon) vs. Society of Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus 
and Mary, 268 (U.S.) 510 (1925). 

Everson vs. Board of Education, 330 (U.S.) 1 ( 1947). 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the Unitcnl States of America,' 
The Church mid the Public Schools (Philadelphia: Board of (Christian Educa- 
tion, June 1957), pp. 19-20. 

Everson vs. Board of Education, 330 ( U.S. ) 1 ( 1947). 
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groups, notably the Roman Catholic Church, continue to demand public 
funds for the general support of parochial schools. This continuing con- 
troversy has served to block a number of federal bills for public edu- 
cation. 

Indirect Aid to Parochial and Private Schools. It has been main- 
tained that while the use of tax funds for the direct support of parochial 
schools is contrary to the constitutional separation of church and state, 
such public funds can be applied legally to programs designed to benefit 
the child rather than the parochial school. In other words, under this 
child-benefit theory, it would be legal to provide public funds for aiding 
children in panichial and private schools through various services, pro- 
vided that such programs do not constitute direct aid to these church 
and private schools. 

This doctrine was tested in the United States Supreme Court in 1930 
in a case involving a Louisiana law that provided for the free distribution 
of tc.xtbooks by the state to children in public and private schools. The 
Supreme Court affirmed the child-benefit doctrine on die grounds that 
the books were distributed for the benefit of tlic children and the state, 
and not for the benefit of the private and parochial schools.**^ 

If public funds may be used to provide textbooks for students attend- 
ing private and parochial schools on the grounds of child benefit, wliat 
about the legality of other auxiliary services to students in noiipublic 
schools? In 1947 a case involving the use of public funds for the payment 
of bus transportation for pupils in Roman Catholic schools in New 
Jersey was decided by the supreme Court. In this ca.se the Court held 
that such transportation payments are legal in that they constitute 
benefits of public welfare legislation. 1 lowcver, in this very same decision, 
delivered for the majority by Justice Black, is found the strongest lan- 
guage upholding the principle of church-state separation deriving from 
the First Amendment. 

The First Amendment has erected a wall between church and state. 
That wall must be kept high and impregnable. We could not approve 
the slightest breach. New Jersey ha.s not breached it here.*® 

A dissenting opinion in the New Jersey bus case, written by Justice 
Jack.son, questions the language of the 5-4 majority decision as discordant 
and fallacious. 

. . . the undertones of the opinion, advocating complete and un- 
compromising separation of Church from State, seem utterly discordant 
with its conclusions yielding support to their commingling in educational 
matters. The case which irresistibly comes to mind as to the most fitting 

Cochran vs. Louisiana State Board of Education, 281 (U.S.) 510 (1930). 

*® Everson vs. Board of Education, 330 (U.S.) 1 (1947). 
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precedent is that of Julia who, according to Byron s reports, “whispering 
‘I will ne’er consent,’ — consented." 

... It is of no importance in this situation whether the beneficiary of 
this expenditure of tax-raised funds is primarily the parochial school and 
incidentally the pupil, or whether the aid is direcuy bestowed on the 
pupil with indirect benefits to the school. The state cannot maintain a 
Church and it can no more tax its citizens to furnish free carriage to 
those who attend a Church. The prohibition against establishment of 
religion cannot be circumvented by a subsidy, bonus or reimbursement 
of expen.se to individuals for receiving religious instruction and indoctri- 
naton. ... 

It seems to me that the basic fallacy in the “Court’s reasoning, which 
accounts for its failure to apply the principles it avows, is in ignoring 
the essentially religious test by which beneficiaries are selected.*** 

'The opinion of the dissenters in this case observed that the principle 
of church-state separation established by oiu* forefathers was “set forth 
in absolute terms, and its strength is its rigidity.’’ This dissenting opinion 
went on to interpret the intent of the separation principle. 

It was intended not only to keep the states’ hands out of religion, but 
to keep religion’s hands off the state, and, above all, to keep bitter 
religious controversy out of public life by denying to every denomination 
any advantage from getting control of public policy or the public purse.*^ 

'The dissenting opinion also maintained that the allowance of tax 
monies for transportation to and from parochial schools did not differ 
from the use of tax funds for “tuitions, teachers’ salaries, buildings, equip- 
ment and necessary materials.” 

Although the 1947 Supreme Court ruling held that the use of public 
funds for the transportation of students to and from parochial schools 
is not in violation of the United States Constitution, by 1964 the courts 
of seven states had ruled that this practice violates their own constitu- 
tions and is therefore unlawful.** Textbook and other auxiliary grants 
for pupils attending parochial schools have similarly been regarded by 
several states as illegal support of sectarian education, thereby holding 
the child-benefit and child-welfare theories invalid. Nevertheless, at the 
end of 1963, 16 states were allocating public funds for pupil transporta- 
tion to and from parochial schools. To many educators and legal authori- 
ties the line of demarcation between auxiliary services and direct 
educational provisions is fuzzy. They fear that the terms child benefit 
and child welfare may be construed to include the total fabric of 
parochial education, the result being the ultimate erosion of the principle 
of separation between church and state. 

*« im. « Ibid. 

** The seven states are Alaska, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 
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PuBuc Support of Nonpubuc Higher Education. Although the 
principle of church-state separation, derived from the First Amendment, 
applies to higher education as well as to elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, church and private colleges have been successful in gaining 
public funds, particularly in recent years. In its famous report of 1948, 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education held that federal funds 
for the general support of higher education be granted only to public 
institutions. 

Federal funds for the general support of current educational activities 
and for general capital outlay purposes should be appropriated for use 
only in institutions under public control . . . any diversion by govern- 
ment of public funds to the general support of nonpublicly controlled 
educ'ational institutions tends to deny the acceptance of the fundamental 
responsibility and to weaken the program of pubUc education.** 

Through such programs as the National Science Foundation and the 
National Defense Education Act, federal funds have been allocated for 
research at both public and nonpublic institutions of higher education. 
Also under these programs, loans and scholarships are granted to students 
attending private and church-related colleges, as well as public institu- 
tions of higher education. It is maintained that these loans and .scholar- 
ships do not violate the principle of church-state separation since they 
are designed for the benefit of students rather than for the colleges and 
universities. 

But recent federal programs for the con.struction of college buildings 
on public and nonpublic campuses clearly appear to benefit the recipient 
institutions. Since these federal funds for building construction are 
allocated to church-supported colleges, they appear to constitute a viola- 
tion of the principle of church-state separation. Since 1959 many private 
and church-supported colleges have received federal loans for the con- 
struction of student housing facilities. The Higher Education Facilities 
Act, signed into law in December of 1963, provides $835 millions in 
grants and $360 millions in low-interest loans over a three-year period 
for the construction of college buildings and facilities. This $1.2 billion 
measure includes grants and loans to public, private, and church-related 
colleges and universities. The only limitations on this new federal pro- 
gram are that the funds must be used for instructional facilities in 
science, mathematics, engineering, and modem foreign languages; no 
funds are to be used for religious facilities, sports arenas, or auditoriums 
that would involve admission charges. 

Despite these limitations, it is easy to see that recipient church- 

** President’s Commission on Higher Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy, Vol. V, Financing Higher Education (New York. Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1948), p. 57. 
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affiliated colleges would enjoy an improved financial position and would 
be better able to use their own funds more freely in constructing reli- 
gious facilities. The legality of church-state commingling at the college 
level has not been tested in the United States Supreme Court. 

TOWARD BETl’ER EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

The great chaUenge of the 1960’s is to reduce educational inequalities 
and to improve educational opportunities. Equality of educational op- 
portunity is a vital principle for a society that holds to the democratic 
ideal. Good government rests upon an enlightened citizenry. Although 
the twentieth century has witnessed the universalization of secondary 
education and the opening of college doors to an unparalleled proportion 
of young men and women, there remain some serious inecpiitics based 
on social, economic, geographic, and racial factors. 

The equalization and improvement of educational opportunity at all 
levels of schooling by counteracting geographic, socioeconomic, and 
racial inequities, is a great national problem. While we in the United 
States have done more than any other society in keeping open the doors 
of our schools and colleges, the task remains largely unfinished. In the 
words of the United States Supreme Court, “In these days it is doubtful 
that any child may reasonably be expected to .succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an education.”®” 

Geographic and Socioeconomic Influences 

Expenditures per pupil in the public schools vary tremendously by 
geographic area. Our wealthie.st states spend from two to three times as 
much money annually per pupil as our poore.st states. During 1963-64 
the maximum salary for a teacher with a Master’s degree was over 
$10,000 in New York City and only $5,680 in Birmingham, Alabama.®' 
Minimum salary levels reflected .similar dLsparities. Even within the 
same state there are frequently great differences in per pupil expenditure 
and teachers’ .salaries. 

At the level of higher education, there is a paradox in that some of 
our wealthier states, particularly those in the northeast, are failing to 
expend sufficient funds for public colleges and universities. For example, 
in 1964 the per capita expenditure for state-supported colleges and 
universities amounted to only $5.85 in Massachusetts, while California 
spent $42.72.®® Although New York ranks with California in wealth and 
population, New York’s per capita expenditure for state institutions of 

»« Brown vs. Board of Education, 347 (U.S.) 483 ( 1954). 

National Education As.sociation, “Increases in Sc'hcduled Salaries in Large Dis- 
tricts,” NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 41, No. 3, Octolxjr, 1963, pp. 80-81. 
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higher education is among the lowest of the 50 states. Because of the 
relatively low expenditures for public higher education in the north- 
eastern states, there has been a trend since the end of World War II for 
high school graduates from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Con- 
nec*ticut, and Massachusetts to seek entrance to the large state universities 
of the midwest. This has caused some of the “Big-Ten” universities to 
devise enrollment quotas for these five northeastern states.*'^ 
Geographic factors were clearly evident in the results of the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test during the Korean conflict. Where 16.4 per 
cent of all selective service registrants failed this test, in one state the 
rate of failure was only one per cent while in another state it was 56 
per cent.*’^ Improved state ecpiali/ation aid and comprehensive federal 
support for education can reduce these great disparities. 

Likewise, social and economic handicaps severely limit the educational 
potential of a large portion of our population. While our nation is 
depicted as enjoying the highest standard of living in the world, a recent 
report tells us that from 40 to 50 million Americans are ill-housed, ill- 
clad, and ill-nouri.sh('d.*''’ Ob\'iou.sly, youngsters from poverty-stricken 
families are badly handicapped before they even start school. TTie school 
cannot succeed where society has failed. The lower socioeconomic groups 
are caught in a self-perpetuating cycle of limited realization of potential 
talents as a rc.sult of economic and cultural deprivation. In our large 
metropolitan areas the problem of equalizing aiid improving educational 
opportunity is compounded by the tendency of many teachers to avoid 
the slum schools and .seek positions in the “nice” .suburban school districts. 

Because of cultural, economic, and educational limitations, the lower 
socioectmoinic groups lend to be untlcrrepresentcd in colleges and 
universities in comparison to the higher socioeconomic groups. In com- 
paring aspirations to college attendance among youngsters from high 
and low .socioeconomic strata, we find that such a.spirations toward 
higher education tend to be correlated more with social status than with 
ability level. 

A majority ol .sons and daughlets ol top (social) status expect to go 
to college even when they are of lowest ability; whereas for children of 
the bottom (social) status, at no level of ability including the’ highest 
do a majority plan college.®® 

** The Nett' York Times, January 18, 1984, p. 25. 

Benjamin S. Bloom, “'I’he 19.55 Normative Study of the Tests of General Educa- 
tional IDevelopnient,” The School Review, March 1956, p. 122. 

*•’* Michael Harrington, The Other America (New York: The Macmillan Companv, 
1963). 
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It has been demonstrated in recent years that, when the community 
and schools make a concerted effort, the educational aspiration level of 
our lower socioeconomic groups can be raised through intensive pro- 
grams of guidance, remedial instruction, and cultural enrichment. Special 
programs with youngsters in the slum areas of New York City have 
yielded some remarkable gains in aspiration and achievement. In 1956 
the Demonstration Guidance Project was launched in a junior high 
school in Harlem. Of the 1.400 students in the school, only 14 per cent 
were Caucasian. It was estimated that at leA.st half of the children’s 
families were on welfare assistance and many (Sf these families lived in 
SRO (Single Room Occupancy) apartments. Half of the entire student 
body was selected to participate in tliis program on the basis of showing 
some glimmer, however slight, of academic potential. The program fol- 
lowed these students through high school and assigned them to .smaller 
classes, remedial instruction, special guidance, and cultural enrichment 
through visits to museums, c-ollcge campuses, and attendance at concerts. 
As a result of the program, reading sc'ores increased from 5.4 in grade 7 
( 1 year and 4 months below normal) to 9.7 in grade 9 (3 months above 
normal). In compari.son with previous groups, the high-school graduation 
rate incrca.sed by 39 per cent, while the rate of college entrance rose 
250 per cent. Although the normal pattern is for verbal I.Q. to decline 
with age among underprivileged youngsters, the scores for this group 
rose from a median of 93 in grade 8 to a scon* of 102 in grade 11. Some 
of these .students have won scholarships to Ivy League colleges.*^ 

The success of New York’s Demonstration Guidance Program led the 
City to establish a much broader-scaled program in 1959 known as the 
Higher Horizons Project. While following the measures for educ'ational 
and c'ultural improvement employed in the Guidance Program, Higher 
Horiz.on.s was applied to virtually all youngsters, regardless of ability, in 
13 junior high schools and 52 elementary schools serving several of the 
city’s worst slum areas. The Higher Horizons Project has since expanded 
to include the high .schools located in the.se sections of the community. 
Preliminary results of Higher Horizons have indicated similarly re- 
markable gains to those following the Guidance Program. 

Higher Horizons has .sought to improve the self-esteem of youngsters 
in OKler to raise motivation and achievement. Parent workshops are 
providetl and joint school-parent-pupil activities of a cultural nature are 
sponsoreil as a form of parent and community education. It has been 
demonstrated that the raising of self-esteem and the exposure to new 
educational and cultural vistas can change pipe dreams to aspirations 
and, eventually, to the realistic pursuit of higher goals. Most slum-reared 

^ Office of Education, Programs for the EducatUmaUy Disadvantaged (Wadungton, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963 h pp. 45-46. 
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How many students ... were rendered callous to ideas 
and how many lost the impetus to learn becau.se of 
the way in which learning was expefienced by them?” 

— ^JoHN Dewey 
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youngsters, lacking self-esteem, lose themselves to disillusionment and 
defeatism when the adult world gives them no encouragement or oppor- 
tunity to pursue realistic goals. In the words of one yoimgster from the 
Harlem slums, 

Man, when I was a kid, I used to have dreams that maybe I’d he a 
scientist and discover all kinds of things. But the^ were only dreams; 
when I woke up, there wa.S]rt anything real about them, there couldn’t 
be anything real about them. I’ve never seen a scientist; I don’t under- 
stand anything about them; there aren’t any scientists or anybody else 
who has a big job on my block so I haven’t gjpt the least idea of what 
they’re like. It’s hard to even picture tliem mentally. These things are so 
far above tis they aren’t real They’re like a cloud that looks solid until 
you grab into it and iind it faUs apart in your hands."^ 

The St. Louis schools have reported spectacular results in achievement 
gains among culturally deprived Negro children when teachers are in- 
spired, when cooperation is developed between parents and sehtKil, and 
when teaching by l.Q. is eliminated. This program encompassed 16,000 
children in 23 elementary schools located in the city’s worst Negro slum 
area. While these youngsters were far below national achievement norms 
at the start of the project, they were brought up to the national norms 
within three years. Iligh-school follow-up revealed that wlieie prcirtously 
only 7 per cent of these students were classified as above-average 
achievers, now 20.7 per cent were .so classified. And the rate of below- 
average achievers in high school was reduced from 47.1 per cent to 21.3 
per cent.®* 

If children from impoverished homes are to have efjual educational 
opportunity, .special efforts for remedial instruction, guidance, and educa- 
tional enrichment must be made. Otherwise, by being handic-apped be- 
fore they even start school, the learning gap tends to compound itself 
with each passing school year. 

Youth Unemployment 

'The rate of youth unemployment throughout 1963 averaged close to 
three times the national rate for all workers. Unemployment among 
Negro youths is even more severe. In his study of schools in our 
metropolitan areas, Conant describes some of the conditions in predomi- 
nantly Negro slums. 

A total of .59 per cent of the male youth bi’lween the ages of sixteen 
and twent) -one were out of school and unemployed. They were roaming 
the streets. Of the boys who graduated from nigh school 48 per cent 

••Richard Hammer, “Report from a Spanish Harlem ‘Fortie!*’,” The Nev: York 
Times Magas^, January 5, 1964, pp. 34, 37. 

••John A. Hannah (Chairman), United States Commission on Civil Rights, Report 
2: Education (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing OfBce, 1961), pp, 125- 
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were unemployed in contrast to 63 per cent of the boys who had dropped 
out of school. In short, two thirds of the male dropouts did not nave 
jobs and about half of the high school graduates did not have jobs. In 
such a situation, the pupil may ask, **Why bother to stay in school when 
graduation for half the boys opens onto a dead-end street?**^®® 

In describing the situation as social dynamite, Conant recommended 
realistic high school programs of vocational education that led to regular 
full-time employment upon graduation.^®' Unfortunately, our communities 
and schools have tended to insulate themselves from these pervading 
educational needs. 

. . . the community and its schools are organized to a great extent not 
alone to pass on traditional wisdom and traditional values, but to protect 
tradition itself. . . . Formal education, while a product of relatively 
recent times, in many respects has resembled the types of social organi- 
zations which we identify with more traditional societies. When vo- 
cational education is viewed in this context it becomes increasingly 
apparent why greater effort has not as yet been forthcoming concerning 
the preparation of youth for the world of work.'®^ 

James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 33^34. 

Ibid., pp. 2, 44. 

1(12 Wilbur B. Brookover and Sigmund Nostow, “A Sociological Analysis of Voca- 
tional Education in the United States,” in EdneatUm for a Changing World of 
Work, Appendix III, Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Educa- 
tion ( Wa.shington, D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1963), p. 26. 


"Beyond the knowledge of future work, 
the student needs an experienc’e in actual work.” 
— Report of the Harvard Committee 

Courtesy Northwestern University 
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In actuality, vocational education as it has developed in the United 
States has become more a reflecting of “appropriate” training for work- 
ing-class children than a manner of meeting their subsequent vocational 
needs.**’® 

In December of 1963 President Johnson signed two major bills on 
vocational education. One bill provides federal funds for the construction 
of vocational schools and financial assistance for youths enrolled in work- 
study programs. The other bill extends vocational retraining for un- 
employed youths and adults. These two measures are designed to come 
to grips with the unemployment problems of the 3960’s. 

Racial Desegregation 

In the light of world opinion, one of the greatest paradoxes and 
hypocrisies of American life is racial segregation. Until 1954 racial 
segregation was maintained in the schools of thirteen southern states and 
in the schools of a number of northern communities on the basis that 
separate but equal education was perfectly legal. The unanimous deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, delivered by 
Chief Justice Warren, completely shattered the separate but ecjual 
doctrine by declaring that it was in clear violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which prohibits states from denying to any person wpial 
protection of the laws. 

We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of 
“sep.iratc but (Hpial” h.is no place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. Therefore we hold that the plaintiffs and others 
.similarly situated for whom the actions have been brought arc, by reason 
of the segregation eomplaintxl of, deprived of the equal protection of 
the laws guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment.**’* 

Regarding education as “perhaps the mt)st important function of state 
and local governments,” the Supreme Court pointed t(J the detrimental 
social and p.sychalogical efl^ccts on children who are segregated because 
of race. 


To separate them from others of similar age and qualifications solely 
because of their race generate a fcieling of inferiority as to their status 
in the community that may affect their hearts and minds in a way un- 
likely ever to be undone. . . .****’ 

As a rc.sult of this decision state legislatures and local school boards 
were directed to end segregation “with all deliberate speed.” Some states 
and communities have been making notable progress toward compliance 
with the Supreme Coiul’s ruling, while in other areas, particularly in 

**>® Ibid., p. 31. 

Brown vs. Board of Education, 347 ( U.S.) 483 ( 1954). 
lOB/fctd. 
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the deep South, every conceivable tactic for avoiding and delaying the 
issue has been employed. Although a number of southern states have 
attempted to avoid desegregation by enacting special statutes and con- 
stitutional amendments, the federal courts have consistently held such 
maneuvers unconstitutional. 

An example of the strategy taken to uphold states' rights in the educa- 
tional domain is the provision of public funds in the form of tuition 
grants to parents of children attending private schools, along with tax 
allowances for the maintenance of private schooling. Tl»e State of Vir- 
ginia passed legislation in 1959 giving local authorities the power to 
suspend compulsory education, to provide tuition grants to parents of 
children attending private schools, to allow taxpayers to deduct from 
real and personal property taxes any contributions to private schools, to 
provide transportation at state expense for children enrolled in private 
schools, and to make appropriations to public schools on a month-to- 
month basis — thereby permitting the shutting down of public schools at 
any time.^”** In June of 1959, Prince Edward County in southern Vir- 
ginia suspended its public school operations by failing to appropriate 
funds. A private institution called the Prince Edward School Foundation 
was established and soon enrolled most of the white students who had 
previously constituted 48 per cent of Prince Edward's public school popu- 
lation. Beginning in 1960-61 the c*ourjty gave tuition grants to parents 
of children in attendance at the private .school, allowed tax credits for 
school contributions, anti provided funds to parents for the transportation 
of their children to and from the private school. Most of the 1,700 Negro 
youngsters, who had constituted 52 per cent of the total public school 
enrollment, were left without any provisions for formal education.*®^ 
In May of 1964 a unanimous 9-0 decision of the United States Supreme 
Court ordered the reopening of the public schools of I*rince Edward 
County. In delivering the opinion of the Court, justice Black cited the 
principle of “equal protection of the laws,” guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amen^ent.’®* 

The Fourteenth Amendment provides that “No Slate shall make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States . . . nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

On July 2, 1964 President Johnson signed into law the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 'This law authorizes the witholding of funds for federally 
supported programs in which racial discrimination persists, and gives 
the Attorney General power to initiate suits or to intervene on behalf 

Hannah, op. dt., pp. 91-92. 

JWd.. p. 91. 

108 The New York Times, May 26, 1964, p. 26. 
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of aggrieved persons on matters of school segregation and discrimination. 

The problem of racial segregation is not confined to the schools of the 
South; it manifests itself in the cities of the North, where Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans have settled in huge ghettos. The concentration of Negro 
populations in the slum areas of our large northern cities results in 
neighborhood schools that are attended almost entirely by Negro children 
and youth. In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and some of our other 
major northern cities, the non white population of the entire school 
system approximates 50 per cent. For example, a head count in the 
Chicago public schools during the fall of 196.3 revealed that the nonwhite 
enrollment was 49.1 per cent.’"*’ Middlc-claiss white families have aban- 
doned our congested and blighted cities and have moved to the suburbs 
where home ownership, new schools, and cleaner air compensate for the 
pressures of commuting. But the out-migration of middle-class white 
families leaves the cities with a high proportion of nonwhite youngsters 
from the lower socioeconomic stratum. 

Racial segregation in the schools of the South had explicit It'gal sanc- 
tion until the United States Supreme Court decision of 1954. Therefore, 
such segregation by local and .state law was termed de jure. On the 
other hand, racial segregation in the schtwrls of tin* North came ^bout 
largely because of community housing restrictions and the concentration 
of lower socioeconomic gnnips, particularly Negroes, in slum neighlmr- 
hoods and high-rise slum-clearance projects. Consccjucntly, such segrega- 
tion in the North, being without explicit legal sanction, is called de 
facto segregation. 

In recent years the demand for ending dc facto segregation in the 
schools of our northern cities has been receiving increasing attc'ution. 
In his study of our slum and suburban schools, Conant takes the position 
that such separation docs not necessarily constitute educational in- 
cfjuality. 

In short, if one group of children is separated from another group 
bmnise of the neiglilrnrhood in which they live, the fact of this .sepaia- 
tion is, of and by itself, no evidence of an inequality in education.’"* 

However, Conant’s position appears to be at odds with that of the 
Supreme Court, which declared that “separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal.” Moreover, if racially segregatetl schools are hannful 
to Negro children in the South, why should they not be equally harmful 
in the North? 

Should the school board and school administrator be conci'med with 
the consequences of segregated housing? While it is difiicult to imagine 

Chicago Daily News, October 23, 1963. 

Conant, op. dt., p. 28. 
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how school authorities could manage to avoid the educational conse- 
quences of segregated housing, Conant takes this position: 

To my mind, the city school superintendent is right who said he was 
in the education business and should not become involved in attempts 
to correct the consequences of voluntary segregated housing.**^ 

Nonetheless, in studying the case of neighborhood school segregation 
in New Rochelle, New York, a federal court ruled against the school 
board and gave it less than three months to submit to the court a plan 
for desegregation. Since the New Rochelle case involved the school 
board’s deliberate maintenance of a racially segregated school through 
the gerrymandering of neighborhood boundaries, the question of the 
legality of de facto segregated schools in the North has not been settled. 
Nevertheless, in the New Rochelle case, the federal c*ourt declared that 
“it is of no moment whether the segregation is labeled by the defendant 
as de jure or de facto, as long as the board, by its conduct, is responsible 
for its maintenance.”^’® The court also stated that “the neighborhood 
school policy certainly is not sacrosanct.””® 

While gerrymandering, or the rezoning of an attendance district to 
c*onform to segregated housing patterns, has been employed as a means 
of concentrating Negro youngsters in certain schools, such rezoning can 
also be used as a means of desegregating the schools. Likewise, the 
.selection of new school sites can be made by school boards for the 
purpo.se of promoting either segregation or integration. If designed for 
the promotion of segregation, gerrymandering of the attendance zone 
and the selection of school sites to conform to housing patterns are in 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, and other cities have recently 
adopted an open-enrollment policy permitting nonwhites to transfer 
voluntarily from schools that are predominantly nonwhite to those that 
are mostly white, where .suflScient room is available. As we have men- 
tioned, .some cities have attempted to rezonc and recombine certain 
neighborhood schools as a means of integration. 

While the schools alone cannot correct the ills of society, neither can 
they ignore them. Voluntary segregated housing is created by socio- 
economic forces. This condition in our northern cities is further magnified 
through high-rise slum-clearance projects that serve to further concentrate 
the Negro population. The city fathers who plan such projects are 
compelled by ecpnomic considerations to pack the greatest number of 
people onto the cheapest and smallest parcel of real estate possible. The 

”1 Ihid., p. 30. 

”* TTia New York Times, January 25, 1961, p. 24. 

118 Taylor vs. Board of Education of New RocheUe, 195 (S.D.N.Y.) 1961. 
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task of socioeconomic reconstruction in our society is staggering. But it 
must be done. 

Tlie law of the land holds segregation illegal and embraces the 
democratic ideal of providing all men equal rights and opportunities. One 
of the most important places to strive toward this ideal is in the 
schools, where future generations can learn to work together to build 
a better life for all. 

SUMMARY 

Criticisms of bur public schools were rampant at mid-twentieth cen- 
tury. Tax conservationists were calling for reduced educational ex- 
penditures. They were attracted to the essentialist position which 
advocated curriculum retrenchment. At the .same time, the schools were 
preparing for an unprecedented increase in enrollment as a re.sult of the 
population boom. Construction of school buildings and facilities, halted 
during World War II, had now ac(|uircd new urgency. 

At the same time, world tensions and ideological conflicts gave birth 
to infringements on academic freedom. A .series of dramatic Soviet feats 
in space during the late 1950’s kindled new attacks on American ppblie 
education. Most of these attacks were led by the esscntialists. Strangely, 
our schools bore the brunt of these attacks while little criticism was 
leveled at our leadership in government, science, military, and industry. 
Leading esscntialists, ignoring the heavy emphasis on vocationalism in 
the Soviet schools, advocated that we would do well to emulate certain 
aspects of Russian and European education. The comprehensive high 
school, a distinctly American institution, was critici/cd and defended. 
While the comprehensive high school survived, new schemes for ability 
grouping and massive standardized testing programs were adopted by our 
secondary schools. The new emphasis was on our talented youth. 

Federal legislation was passed to support the schools in special areas 
of the curriculum: mathematics, .science, and modem foreign languages. 
The schools were recognized as instruments for serving the national need. 
However, legislation for comprehensive federal support of education 
failed to pass. 

During the 1960’s, as some of the international crises abated, our in- 
terest began to tmn to the domestic problems of youth unemployment 
and racial segregation. Historic decisions by the United States Supreme 
Court awakened the democratic conscience of the nation by man^ting 
that our schools be open to all children and youth, regardless of race or 
creed. Other Supreme Court decisions on school prayer and bible reading 
upheld the secular school and the principle of church-state separation. 

While the teacher loyalty oath became commonplace, the principle of 
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academic freedom was eventually reaffirmed. Without freedom to teach, 
there could be no freedom to learn. 

In recent years, increased attention has been given to reducing high- 
school dropouts and youth unemployment, and improving educational 
opportunity. The schools were being called upon to better serve the 
culturally and economically disadvantaged in our society. Whether our 
schools can meet this task will depend, to no small extent, on whether 
all institutions of society share this commitment. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Sputnik I (1957) triggered a new wave of attacks on American public 
education. How do you account for the fact that many critics blamed our 
present-day schools for the space lag while disregarding the responsibility and 
competency of our scientific, military, and governmental leadership in dealing 
with this lag? 

2. Do you agree or disagree with the following statement by Robert M. 
Hutchins on the relationship between a nation and its educational system? 
Why? 

The question most often put to me is: “What is wrong with our edu- 
cational system?” The answer to this question is “Nothing. . . 

The answer to the question asked me may, however, be given in some- 
what more general terms. There is never anything wrong with the 
educational system of a country. What is wrong is the country. The 
cxliicational .system that any country has will be the system that country 
wants. [Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom (Baton Rouge; 
Louisiana State University Pres.s, 1943), p. 48.] 

3. How would you define academic freedom? In view of the following quota- 
tion, what limits, if any, would you apply to freedom of teaching and learning 
in the secondary school? In the college? 

If, in attempting to withstand the onslaughts of communism, we 
restrain the human mind and deny the Western tradition of freedom of 
thought, wc shall have gone over to the enemy. We shall have abandoned 
that for which wc claim to be fighting, and we .shall have lost the support 
of genuinely freedom-loving peoples everywhere. [Gordon C. Lee, Edu- 
cation in Modern America (New York; Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 
1960), pp. 583^84.] 

4. Do you agree with Rickover that our nation should adopt a dual, European 
system of secondary education in place of our comprehensive high schools? 
Why or why not? 

5. How do you explain the heavy emphasis given to socially useful work in 
the curriculum of Soviet secondary schools — even for academically talented 
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youths who will be entering the universities? Do you think that a similar pro- 
gram would be desirable for American youth? Why or why not? 

6. Do you think our Federal Government is justified in subsidizing such areas 
of the curriculum as science, mathematics, modern foreign languages, and vo- 
cational education, while neglecting the social studies and English language 
arts? Why or why not? 

7. What are the historical and legal bases for secularism in our public schools? 

8. If public funds may be used to provide textbooks and transportation for 
students attending parochial schools, can public funds be used for the general 
support of church schools? Why or why not? Some of the states have held the 
child benefit and child welfare theories as invalid. In these states it is illegal 
to use public funds for providing textbooks and transportation for students in 
parochial schools. On what grounds are such auxiliary grants denied? 

9. While public funds may be granted for the construction of instructional 
facilities at private and church-afliiliated colleges and universities, such public 
monies are held illegal for the construc'tion of nonpublic elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Do you believe that there is justification for this distinction? 
Why or why not? 

10. New York City’s Superintendent of Schools, Calvin F. Gross, has been 
quoted as saying that “we have to do a lo^ more for some children just to give 
them the same chance to learn.” How do you interpret this statement in terms 
of the role of the school and the teacher? 

11. What is the significance of the following quotation? 

We conclude that in the field of public education the doctrine of 
“separate but equal” has no place. Separate educational facilities are 
inherently unequal. [Brown vs. Board of Education, 347 (U.S.) 483 
(1954).r 
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Democracy and 
Education for 
Enlightenment 


B elieving that our ends oh coals of secondary education must be 
contiguous with our means, we find that our methodology must, 
in turn, be consistent with the cherished ideals of a democratic 
society. 

Thus, we are led to an educational program designed to foster in each 
individual the optimal power of free and indcpcndcnf thinking. Such a 
program is dedicated to the dignity and worth of the individual and the 
realization of man as a social being. Science has shown us that even our 
most eminent felloivmen have exploited only a minute fraction of their 
intellectual and motivational potential. The educational sy.stcm of a 
democratic society mu.st enable each person to develop and utilize as 
much of his potential as possible, thereby building an enlightened 
citizenry and a vigorous democracy. 

PROGRESS THROUGH THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 

When we analyze our contemporary civilization and view it in historic 
perspective, we find that the method of intelligence is the taproot of our 
modem stage of civilization. Moreover, the method of intelligence is the 
key to the survival and enrichment of our species. 

A democratic .society stakes its welfare on its faith in this method and 
the capacity of each member of the society to think critically. We fre- 
quently fail to appreciate the newness of this concept. Today’s public 
schools are responsible to all of the children of all of the people, whereas 
only one out of ten youths were being served in the secondary schools 
of this nation only a half century ago. Where do we go from here? The 
answer seems to lie in the educative task of our schools and our total 
society. 
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We frequently fail to realize that our abiding faith in the potential of 
the connnon man is a revolutionary concept in human experience. 
Furthermore, we often take for granted that man should and must gauge 
his thoughts and actions according to the method of intelligence. We can 
really appreciate how far we have progressed in this light when we 
realize that only a short while ago in the course of human experience 
human slavery was common, the right to vote was denied to our women 
and limited to property owners, the insane were treated as criminals, 
suspected criminals were tortured into confession and then tortured for 
their crimes. It was not so very long ago that child labor was common 
under conditions of appalling exploitation and degradation. 

The Schools and the Open Mind 

Schools must be places where minds are open to the testing of new 
ideas. But minds cannot be open without respect for the opinions of 
others, and without a willingness to share and test these new ideas. 
Democracy requires ope;n channels of communication, and the school 
is a place where these channels can be opened and kept open. We tend 
to close our minds to new ideas when wc are insecure or fearful that 
these ideas will threaten or disrupt the equilibrium of our established 
notions and biases. But progress is not made in a state of e(|uilibriuni or 
under conditions of restrictive tliought. Mans’ interdependence does not 
mean conformity. With an open mind we can learn from one another. 

This cannot be an easy life. Wc shall have a rugged time of it to keep 
oiir minds open and to k<,*ep them deep, to keep our .sen.se of beauty and 
our ability to make it, and our ability to .sec it in places remote and 
strange and unfamiliar; we shall have a mggeil time of it, all of us, in 
keeping the.se gardens in our villages, in keeping open the manifold, 
intricate, casual paths, to keep these flourishing in a great, open, windy 
world; but this, as 1 see it, is the condition of man; and in this condition 
wc can help, because we can love one another.’ 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Many opponents of democratic methods in the schools have chosen to 
confuse democratic principles with laissez-faire conditions. But the prin- 
ciples of democracy are positive, not neutral. What are these principles? 
How do th^ ^pply to school and society? 

Cultural Hetpiogeneity, Interdependence, and Assimilation. 
From two to eight million immigrants have entered our shores each 
decade since 1840. The great task of assimilating this diversity into the 
continuity of democracy was thrust upon the schools. No other society 

^ J. Robert Oppenheimer, ‘Trospects in the Arts and Sciences,” 'in Man’s Right to 
Knowledge (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), p. 115. 
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or school system in the history of mankind has been charged with such 
a task. Even today, Americanization classes are being conducted in school 
systems with sizable groups of immigrant children. And, especially 
today, we are faced with the problems and challenges that call for the 
assimilation of the Negro and other minority groups in our schools and 
communities. 

Although our nation has pretty well succeeded in the great task of 
Americanization, we continue to find ourselves plagued by problems of 
cultural assimilation. In our northern cities, we see young.sters .segre- 
gated in schools according to the socioeconomic Status of the neighbor- 
hood. A school located in a slum neighborhood will draw its student 
body from the low socioeconomic .strata, while a school located in a 
wealthy neighborhood will draw its student body from the upper socio- 
economic strata. With the vast development of our mushrooming upper- 
middle and upper-class suburbias, we find similar segregating forces at 
work in our communities and schools. 

The principle of cultural interdependence and assimilation in a de- 
mocracy does not mean the denial of individuality for the sake of con- 
formity. A democratic .society is dependent upon diversity for its very 
existence, and such diversity must become part of the lifeblood of free 
society. Nevertheless, cultural assimilation is vital to the attainment of 
equality of opportunity. And the interdependence of man is essential 
to the common good. 

Social Mobility. One of the important principles- of American 
democracy is social mobility, as contrasted with Old World delineations 
by social position according to lineage and economic station. We have 
already pointed to some of the apparent disparities and contradictions in 
American society, but .such stratifications are not inherent in our system. 
Therefore, our society and its schools must be committed to the principle 
of providing each citizen with the opportunity of becoming all that he 
is capable of being. To deny this is to deny one of the abiding principles 
of democracy. 

Through free public education, our nation rests its faith on the po- 
tential of human intelligence. And through our sy.stem of free public 
education, each individual has a chance to fulfill his ultimate capacities. 
In the words of the Declaration of Independence, “We hold the.se truths 
to be self-evident, that all men arc created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among the.se are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” And it is in this connection 
that we strive for equality of educational opportunity, equality before the 
law, and equality of voice in political determination. 

It is indeed unfortunate that some individuals have chosen to take 
issue with this principle so aptly issued in the Declaration, by distorting 
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equality into mediocrity and confoimity. In American democracy, equal* 
ity refers to access or opportunity. Inherent in this principle is the 
conception of man as an individual, differing from his fellowman in 
motivations and capacities, and therefore free to excel and reach to his 
highest aspirations and capabilities. Democracy cherishes individuality, 
but holds no distinctions regarding individual worth. 

A democracy must be dedicated against stratification by cultural and 
economic determination. And so we find ourselves committed to slum 
clearance, elimination of poverty, fair employment practices, and so forth. 

Social mobility is, of course, closely linked to economic opportunity. 
And economic opportunity is, to a great extent, dependent upon our next 
principle — educational accessibility. 

Educational AcxassiBiLrry and E pu cABiLi-nr of thk People. Ameri- 
ca s vast system of publicly supported and publicly controlled education 
is financed by general taxation, is free of tuition, and is open to all 
regardless of social or economic position. So important Ls the principle 
of educational accessibility to American democracy that free universal 
education has been made available through the high school level in 
virtually every state. Today, almost nine out of every ten youths from 
14 to 17 years of age are enrolled in secondary school. In 1900, only one 
out of ten was enrolled. Educational opportunity has even been extended 
to include the college level through publicly supported community and 
.state institutions of higher education. Today, almost 40 per cent of the 
college age group is enrolled in higher education. Higher education in 
the decade of the 1960’s is more readily accessible than secondary edu- 
cation was during the first two decades of the century. Nevertheless, 
many inequities continue to challenge us. Accessibility to higher educa- 
tion, and even to secondary education, is still dependent upon the ability 
to meet considerable financial demands. Many promising students are 
still unable to complete high school or to continue their education beyond 
high school because of socioeconomic problems. Even today, of our 
high-school graduates in the top third in ability, some 40 per cent of the 
boys and more than half of the girls do not go on to college. 

The principle of educational accessibility also extends to matters of 
school integration. The historic decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on May 17, 1954 shattered the .separate but equal doctrine and 
held racial segregation to be illegal in public education. Desegregation 
in the schools is one of the great challenges of our time. 

The principle of educational accessibility and- educability of the people 
is an expression of faith in the perfectibility of man and in man’s capacity 
for individual and social improveipent. 

Gov^Irnment by Consent of the Governed. In a democracy each 
man has the right to a voice in his own destiny. Self-government is 
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essential to man’s sense of dignity and worth. Democracy abhors special 
privilege. Each man is treated with equality before the law. There is no 
tolerance for any doctrine of fixed caste, class, or slave system. 'The 
people are the masters of the state, not its instruments. 

All decisions in a democracy are derived through common counsel. 
Decisions are never final and immutable, but are always open to re- 
appraisal and change. These decisions are formulated and acted upon 
by rational process. Differences of opinion are not only tolerated, but 
encouraged. Resolution of conflict is by rational and peaceful means. 

Although the principle of majority rule is important in a democracy, 
it is of no greater importance than the principle of minority protection. 
There is no room for tyranny. The law provides equal protection for all 
men just as the law, itself, is derived from the people for the purpo.se 
of .st;rving them. 

Max i mum Iistdividual and Acadkmic Fueeuom — Compat ibij: with 
- THE General Welkark. Freedom of thought and expression is vital to a 
democratic society and its institutions of education. Although the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom has long been recognized as one of the funda- 
mental pillars of our democracy, the midcentury period of loyalty oaths 
and investigations has driven many to timidity and caution. • 

The continuity of democracy depends upon intellectual freedom and 
diversity; yet our society must determine when such freedom is in- 
compatible with the general welfare. I’his is one of the vital controversies 
of our time. How can we maintain a free and dynamic .society if we are 
afraid to deal with unpopular ideas and controvcr.sial issues? And when 
do such ideas and issues constitute a present danger to the general 
welfare? 

Although we have rule by the will of the majority, the rights of each 
individual are respected. And reciprocally, individual freedom cannot 
exist without responsibility to the group. 'This is the equilibrium of 
democracy. 

The principle of individual and academic freedom recognizes that 
human progress is dependent upon human reason. A dynamic society 
must always be discontent with the status quo. It must always be open 
to new ideas if it is to progress. 'The quest for knowledge and the experi- 
mental attitude are necessary conditions of a free society. In the words 
of John Dewey, “The only freedom that is of enduring importance is 
freedom of intelligenc‘e.”“ Unless the teacher is free to teach, the learner 
is not free to learn. 

Separation of Church and State. Secularism is one of the important 

2 John Dew^, Experience and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1938), p. 61. 
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principles in insuring religious freedom and in keeping the civil govern- 
ment free of influence and control by any dominating religious sect. This 
vital principle of separation of church and state was established by the 
end of the nineteenth century. Nevertheless, it remains an important 
issue, particularly with regard to the use of public funds for private and 
parochial schools. 

Since religious heterogeneity prevails in the United States, the divorce 
of church and state insures against a privileged position in civil affairs 
for any particular religious group. This principle is embodied in the 
First Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

During colonial America, when each colony represented religious 
homogeneity, religious minorities could be ignored or discriminated 
against becau.se there was no divorcement between the civil government 
and the dominant religious group. Separation of church and state did 
not originate in hostility toward religion, but in the de.sire to provide 
independence and freedom to all sects, as well as to protect the state 
from dominance by any single group. As a result, religious instruction 
has been excluded from the curriculum of the public schools. 

Today, the principle of separation of church and state is vital to many 
problems and issues in our society. The decision whether public funds, 
including federal monies, can be used for educational purposes under 
private and parochial auspices hinges on this principle. 

Hook emphasizes the importance of the school as a democratizing in- 
fluence, in contrast to the churches, sects, and other institutions that 
may separate one man froiu another. 

Its function is to .serve as a common institutional ground in which are 
forged the attitudes of rciisonableucss, of scientific inquiry, and devotion 
to shared human values which i.iast underlie all diflerences within a 
democratic culture if it is to survive. Where churches and sects and 
nations divide, and men will always be divided, the schools can unite 
by becoming the temples and laboratories of a common democratic 
faith.'’ 

Human Equality and Individual Excellence 

Many people are confused about the ideals of human equality and 
individual excellence in a democratic society. They see these ideals as 
antithetical rather than complementary to each other. But individual 
excellence would be thwarted without human equality because the latter 
produces the opportunity for each person to develop his fullest po- 
tentials. The Rockefeller Report discusses this complementary relation- 
ship between individual excellence ■and equality of opportunity thus: 

® Sidney Hook, Education for Modem Man (New York: Dial Press, 1946), p. 65. 
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The fundamental view is that in the final matters of human existence 
all men are equally worthy of our care and concern. Further, we believe 
that men should be equal in enjoyment of certain familiar legal, civil 
and political rights. They should, as the phrase goes, be equal before the 
law. 

But men are unequal in their native capacities and their motivations, 
and therefore in their attainments. In elaborating our national views of 
equality, the most widely accepted means of dealing with this problem 
has been to emphasize equality of opportunity. The great advantage of 
the conception of equality of opportunity is that it candidly recognizes 
differences in endowment and motivation and. accepts the certainty of 
differences in achievement. By allowing free pfSiy to these differences, it 
preserves the freedom to excel which counts for so much in terms of 
individual aspirations, and has produced so much of mankind’s great- 
ness. . . ^ 

In his book. Excellence, John W. Gardner, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, addresses himself to the 
question, ‘'Can we be equal and excellent too?” Gardner answers this 
seeming paradox by emphasizing the need for excellence, and opportunity 
for excellence, in all walks of human society. 

We need excellent physicists and excellent mechanics. We need excel- 
lent cabinet members and excellent first-grade teachers. The tone and 
fiber of our society depend upon a pervasive and almost universal striv- 
ing for good performance. 

And we are not going to get that kind of striving, that kind of alert 
and proud attention to performance, unless we can instruct the whole 
society in a conception of excellence that leaves room for everybody who 
is willing to strive — a conception of excellence which means that who- 
ever I am or whatever I am doing, provided that I am (»ngaged in a 
socially acceptable activity, some kind of excellence is within my reach.*''* 

Democracy in Teaching and Learning 

We can begin to appreciate the significance of man’s progress as a 
social being when we realize the nature and extent of his capacity for 
inquiry and improvement. Man’s obligations to his fellowman, as a social 
being, are not antithetical to his rights and obligations for dignity and 
individuality. The teacher, in a democratic society, occupies a key posi- 
tion in developing in each individual pupil respect for the rights of other 
individuals, along with an appreciation of the obligations and responsi- 
bilities that emerge from being a member of a human community. Each 
individual needs recognition, approval, and significance. Studies even in 
nondemocratic, military, industrial, and business groups have shown that 

^Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958), p. 16. 

* John W. Gardner, Excellence (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc.. 1961 ), 
pp. 131-132. 
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the highest performance levels are attained when these factors of ap- 
proval, recognition, and consideration for the individual are held im- 
portant by the leadership. 

Democratic classroom methods must not be confused with laissez-faire 
methods. The democratic classroom necessitates the utmost in planning 
on the part of the teacher. In the democratic classroom, the teacher is a 
guide, a diagnostician, a leader, and a catalyst. In a democratic society, 
as in a democratic classroom, the group is striving toward the attainment 
of certain goals or ideals. In order to reach these goals, rules and regu- 
lations arc found necessary to facilitate the functioning of the group. It 
is erroneous to assume that a democratic c1a.ssroom is characterized by 
laissez-faire permissiveness. However, in a democratic classroom the 
pupils are given choice and consideration as well as guidance and 
direction. 

Rules and regulations are necessary in a democratic classroom to help 
insure that no individual will encroach upon the rights of other members 
of the group. \Vlien the pupils themselves rtvognize the importance of 
these niles and see to it that all members of the group abide by these 
agreements, then we have reached an understanding of these rules. On 
the other hand, when the rules arc established solely and arbitrarily by 
the teacher, and when no attempt is made toward helping the pupils 
understand the need for these rules, then the enforcement may have to 
come from the teacher along threatening and punitive lines. 

In a <lemocratic classroom, the teacher enables each pupil to develop 
a shared responsibility for the success of the total group. In the demo- 
cratic classroom, pupils are taught how to think, and not what to think. 
Critical thinking, not indoctrination, is the goal. 

Democratic Principles Appijed to Education. We have emphasized 
the precept that the moans of a society must be contiguous with its 
goals. Therefore, a society professing to embrace the ideals of democ- 
racy must have a democratic educational program. This not only means 
e(|uality of educational opportunity, but also has an important bearing 
on the educational environment provided in the school and classroom. 
Democratic ends cannot be reached through autocratic means. The 
democratic school and clas.sroom should be concerned with the following 
goals, which are consi stent with principles of a democratic society: 

1. Learning to fulfill one’s obligations and responsibilities to the 
total group. 

2. Learning to respect the dignity and worth of each individual in 
the group. 

3. Developing the capacity for independent thinking and respon- 
sible self-direction. 
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4. Learning to be open-minded and objective in ones thinking. 

5. Providing schools that are open to all regardless of social, eco- 
nomic, racial, religious, or cultural background. The only doctrine 
acceptable to the school is the doctrine of democracy. 

The faculty and administration of the Ohio State University School, 
in a statement of the Schools philosophy and purposes, have identified 
the following tasks related to democratic values: 

Curriculum Experiences Directly Related to Democratic Values 

1. Developing social sensitivity. 

2. Developing coopeiativenc'ss. 

3. Developing the ability and zeal to utilize the method of intelligence 
in solving all problems of human concern. 

4. Developing creativeness. 

5. Developing skills in democratic living 

6. Interpreting democracy. 

7. Developing self-direction. 

Curriculum Experiences Implied hy Democratic Values 

1. Developing coinmunication skills and appreciations. 

2. Developing skills in measurement and the use of (jiiantitativc 
symbols. 

3. Developing .skills in utilizing goods and services. 

4. Promoting social adjustments. 

5. Pionioting health and safety. 

6. Developing vocational adjustments and .standards. 

7. Dcvt'loping adeejnate recreational outlets. 

8. Developing shindards of personal appearance and grooming.® 

In recent years an increasing number of colleges and universities have 
given special attention to the function of their general education pro- 
grams in instilling democratic attitudes, values, and behaviors. The 
faculty at one state university formulated a list of continua for all of its 
general education courses. These continua are summarized below because 
they are applicable not only to higher education, but to secondary edu- 
cation as well. 

1. Belief in di.scussion and majority decision versus acceptance of 
arbitrary action on the part of the minority. 

2. Rejection of all authority veisus uncritical acceptance of authority. 

3. Active participation in democratic proce.sses versus indifference and 
nonparticipation. 

4. Respect for the general welfare versus unconcern for the rights of 
society or of ek'ments of society. 

5. Respect for and demand for evidence versus uncritical acceptance 
of unvalidatcd statements. 

® The Philosophy and Purposes of the University School (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio 
State University, 1948), pp. 9-10. 
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6. Concern for, and interest in, all fields versus limitation of interest to 
a specialized field. 

7. Open-mindedness versus uncritical adherence to law and custom. 

8. Active concern for others versus self-centeredness or indifference. 

9. Definite goals or philosophy versus simple expediency. 

10. Acceptance of responsibility for decision and action versus in- 
decision.'^ 

; PEMOcaiACY AND PisciPLmE. Self -direction and self-discip line are 
vital to the democratic classroom. The autocratic teacher imposes his 
rules on the youngsters and expects blind obedience to these rules. The 
democratic teacher helps the youngsters to understand the rules and 
why these rules are important. 

Many teachers encounter difficulties with class discipline because they 
are vague and inconsistent in their methods and dealings with youngsters. 
At times they are tolerant of certain behavior, while at other times they 
are intolerant of these same actions. Youngsters have a natural zest for 
testing their teacher’s tolerance or expectation level, and if they find that 
the teacher is inconsistent and vague, they become confused, irritated, 
and even resentful toward the teacher. The teacher who is autocratic 
and punitive tends to be feared and resented by the learners. The teacher 
who is democratic and constructive tends to be respected and admired 
by the learners, 'fhe democratic teacher becomes a worthy model for 
emulation. The effective teacher knows that certain conditions must 
prevail if democratic dis cipline is to be attained . 

1. Classroom rules are e.stablished cooperatively with the teacher 
and pupils, and together they develop and utilize methods of 
self-government and sclf-direction. All rules are clearly defined, 
and are established and maintained through reason. 

2. All pupils understand that ihcir actions must be consistent with 
the general welfare. 

3. The teacher uses methods and procedures that stimulate and 
maintain pupil interest and participation. 

4. Class activities are designed to be stimulating and challenging 
to each individual and to the total group. 

5. The climate of the classroom is cooperative and constructive. 
The teacher employs methods of cooperative teacher-pupil 
planning and evaluation. 

6. Evaluation is continuous and consistent with the standards and 
goals set' for each individual. Such goals must be challenging 
and realistic. 

^ Lewis B. Mayhew, “And in Attitudes," in Evaluation in the Basic College at Michi- 

f yan State University, Paul L. Dressel ( ed. ) ( New York: Harper and Row, Pub- 
ishers, Inc., 1958), pp. 217-218. 
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7. The teacher recognizes individual di£Eerences and provides for 
di£Ferentiated activities in accordance with these diflFerences. 
Individual problems are dealt with on an individual basis. 

8. The dignity and worth of each individual is respected by the 
teacher and the pupils. 

9. The teacher is always consistent and fair in all interpersonal 
and group relationships. 

10. The teacher strives to prevent problems from arising, but if 
and when they do arise they are handled promptly and con- 
structively. 

11. The teacher plans carefully for immediate and long-range goals 
and activities, but flexibility, not rigidity is the rule. 

12. Critical thinking and the use of reason is the rule; arbitrary 
regulation and blind obedience are avoided. 

Albert Einstein stressed the importance of democratic principles in 
the school and classroom with regard to discipline. 

To me the worst thing seems to be for a school to work with methods 
of fear, force and artific'ial authority. Such treatment destroys the sound 
sentiments, the sincerity and the .self-confidence of the pupil. It is no 
wonder that such schools are the rule in Orman) and Russia, f know 
that the schools in this country are free* from this worst evil; this is so 
in Switzerland and probably in all democratically governed c-ountries. It 
is comparatively simph' to kt«t>p the school free from this worst of all 
evils. Give into the power of the teacher the fewest possible eot'ieive 
measures, so that the only source of the pupil’s respect for the teacher 
is the human and intellectual qualities of the latter.'* 

Cooperation and Competition. Some educators have chosen to make 
an issue between activity that is cooperative and activity that is com- 
petitive in the teaching-learning process. Research has shown that either 
of these activities may be desirable or unde.sirable, depending upon the 
conditions to which they apply. Experiments in the field of group process 
have shown that many cooperative situations lead to results that are 
superior to those of competitive situations. Yet, group processes, when 
misused, can lead to conformity and restriction of individual efiFort.* 

Group Processes and Individual Differences. Teachers have a 
tendency, however, to overemphasize the competitive situation, and as a 
result many anxieties and feelings of hostility and inadequacy develop 
in the leanier. With reference to the principles of democracy and the 
democratic classroom, we have emphasized the importance of both 

•Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (Now York: Philosophical Lihnuy, 1950), 
p. 34. 

• See Solomon E. Asch, “Opinions and Social Pres.sure," Scietitific Americatt, Novem- 
ber, 1955, pp. 3-7. 
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individuality and the total group. These should not be antithetical, but 
mutually supportive. Einstein, in an essay on education, emphasizes the 
importance of avoiding destructive competitive forces in the school and 
to develop learning as a pleasurable and constructive force. 

Therefore one should guard against preaching to the young man sue* 
cess in the customary sense as the aim of life. For a .successful man is he 
who receives a great deal from his fellowmcn, usually incomparably 
more than c'orresponds to his .service to them. The value of a man, how- 
ever, should be seen in what he gives and not in what he is able to 
receive. 

The most important motive for work in the school and in life is the 
pleasure in work, pleasure in its result and the knowledge of the value 
of the result to the community. In the awakening and strengthening of 
the.se p.sychologieal forces in the young man. I see the most important 
task given by the school. . . . 

The awakening of these productive psychologitial powers is certainly 
less ca.sy than the practic-c of force or the awakening of individual 
ambition but is the more valuable for it. . . . If the school succeeds in 
working successfully from such points of view, it will be highly honored 
by the rising generation and the ta.sks given by the school will be sub- 
mitted to as a sort of gift. I have known children who preferred school- 
time to vacation. 


EDUCATION AND THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 

Since the method of intelligence is the key to human progress, it would 
seem rea.sonable to as.sumc that this method would be common to our 
schools. Yet, how often do we find our .schools imbued with the task of 
teaching our youth to memorize rather than to think, to regurgitate what 
the teacher and textbook say rather than to hypothesize and analyze? 
Unfortunately, many teachers and students find it less perplexing and 
less frustrating to avoid inquiry in favor of simple memorization-re- 
gurgitation. But the process of memorization-regurgitation is indeed a 
poor excuse for education. 

The Need for Inquiry and Cognition 

Despite all the newer findings in the scienc-e of psychology and their 
implications for learning, we find that we have a long way to go before 
these findings are implemented to any great extent. Instead of functioning 
as a chain of exciting explorations and discoveries, the teaching-learning 
process is all too frequently limited to impressing the pupil with pre- 
digested facts, rules, and principles that mu^ be regurgitated upon 
demand either orally or via the true-false, multiple choice, fill-in, or 
matching type of examination. In the traditional classroom the pupil is' 


Einstein, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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seldom required to formulate problems, to analyze, to weigh evidencse, 
to explore alternatives, to select pertinent data, and to test assumptions 
and conclusions for validity in solving significant problems. 

We know that the great majority of our population is capable of 
critical, reflective thinking. Moreover, a democratic society rests its faith 
on these premises. Unfortunately, far too many of our elementary and 
secondaiy schools are geared to traditional principles and methods of 
teaching. And some of our so-called modern or progressive principles 
and methods arc distorted in their applications when good classroom 
citizenship means conformity to decision withoiA reason or analysis. 

We tend to view the curriculum far too narrowly when wo fail to 
bring students into situations of inequilibrium so that they may be 
triggered into independent thinking and the discovery of the countless 
intellectual, esthetic, and emotional satisfactions. We distort modern edu- 
cational principles when wc regard learning as application, regardless of 
wl’.ether or not it is based upon understanding and comprehension. 
Learning by doing must not imply doing without understanding. 

There is no sharp line of demarcation betwetm method and subject 
matter content in the teaching-learning process. People leani to think 
when they are given the opportunity and the stimulation to uncover and 
to discover things. Man has developed understandings, concepts, and 
new discoveries through the method of intelligence. Through this 
method, there can be no knowletlge without understanding, and no 
understanding without wisdom. 

Many educators have been led to the dangerous misconception that 
since critical thinking is dependent upon knowledge, therefore such 
thinking is automatically derived from knowledge, and coasequently 
knowledge should be the prime goal of learning. But knowledge is not 
an end in itself; it can lead to understanding and creativity only if it is 
governed by a spirit of inquiry and skepticism. Too frequently our 
schools turn out students who are able to come up with the correct 
answers, but who arc incapable of formulating provocative questions. 
Thelen puts it this way: 

It is in the formulation of the problem that individuality is e]q>ressed, 
that creativity is stimulated, and that nuan<-es and subtleties are dis- 
covered. It is these aspects of inquiry that give birth to new social move- 
ments . . . and that are central in the emergence of insight. Yet it is 
precisely these aspects of inquiry that schools ignore, for they collapse 
inquiry to mere problem-solving, and they ketep the student busy finding 
"solutions” to “problems” that are already formulated, externalized, 
depersonalized, and emotionally fumigated.^' 

Herbert A. Thelen, Education and the Human Quest (New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1960), p. 26. 
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While our schools, to a very great extent, have been training students 
to derive correct answers, we are now living in an age where machines 
can give answers, but only man can formulate significant questions. 
Consequently, it would seem that our schools need to place key emphasis 
on inquiry and cognition. Facts and skills are the tools or means of 
inquiry and understanding, and not the end result of education. “The 
difference between an educated man and an uneducated man is the ability 
to ask fruitful questions.”'^ Moreover, the ability of the student to come 
up with the right answer does not nece.ssarily mean that cognition has 
taken place. Dewey emphasized the importance of cognition or meaning 
in learning thus:' 

To grasp the? meaning of a thing, an event or a situation is to see it in 
its relation to other things: to note how it operates or functions, what 
consequences follow from it, what causes it, what u.scs it can be put to . . . 
since all knowing aims at clothing things and events with meaning it 
always procet'ds by taking the thing imjuin'd into out of its isolation. 
Search is continued until the thing is discovered to be a relative p.'irt ir» 
some larger whole.'® 

Each discipline is not merely a body of factual information, but rather 
a mode of inquiry governed by a symmetry of principles. Consequently, 
we should think of each discipline as a unified, coherent process of in- 
vestigation, not as a cancer that grows haphazardly and without meaning. 
Yet, as a result of their experiences in school, students tend to regard 
subject matter as a body of facts and skills heaped in an endlessly grow- 
ing pile. More teachers need to understand the major principles govern- 
ing their discipline and the inquiry mode that makes continued learning 
and discovery possible. In the teaching-learning process, we need to 
relate the information and skills to the framework of principles that form 
the symmetry of a field or disdpline. Bruner refers to this symmetry as 
the structure of a subject. 

Another important force often neglected in the teaching-learning 
process is that of intuition. Many teachers actually discourage students 
from using the powers of intuition. They penalize students for guessing. 
Yet intuition is a vital facet of the inquiry process, enabling the learner, 
or even the creative scientist, to develop unique perspectives, fresh 
combinations, or new solutions. Bruner stresses the importance of the 
intuitive sense in developing an excitement about discovery and building 
self-confidence: 

Mastery of the fundamental ideas of a field involves not only the grasp- 
ing of general principles, but also the development of an attitude toward 

'2 Ibid., p. 34. 

'®John Dewev, How We Think (Boston: D. C. Heath & Conipanv, 1933. pp. 

187-138. ' 
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learning and inquiry, toward guessing and hunches, toward the pos- 
sibility of solving problems on one’s own. ... To instill such attitudes 
by teaching rer|uires something more than the mere presentation of 
fundamental ideas. Ju.st what it takes to bring off such teaching is some- 
thing on which a great deal of research is needed, but it would seem 
that an important ingredient is a sense of excitement about discovery . . . 
with a resulting sense of self-confidence in one’s abilities. 

A democratic society requires citizens who are capable of independent 
thinking and group responsibility. These two forces are complementary, 
not conflicting. Without independent thinking, .the group or society is 
vulnerable to manipulation and totalitarianism. Therefore, the schools 
have a responsibility to foster reflective thinking. And since we are 
students in school for only a certain segment of our lives, our power to 
continue learning must be cultivated by the school. “If young people 
do not learn to think while in school . . . how are they to keep on 
learning?”^® 

The Need for Desirable Attitudes and Emotions 

Reflective thinking or the method of intelligenc'C .should not be devoid 
of attitudinal or emotional responses. The attitudes and emotions arc key 
elements in inttiition. Curiosity and drive for continued learning ^re also 
dependent on our attitudes and emotions. Roe has revealed that the at- 
titudes and feelings of our eminent scientists play a vital role in their 
achievements.’” Bloom cites “interests, attitudes, and , values, and the 
development of appreciations’’’" as forming one of the three major 
domains in his taxonomy of educational objectives.’” Yet, all too often, 
students develop undesirable attitudes toward learning as a result of 
their school experiences. Learning can be exciting and rewarding. The 
inquiry-discovery process, properly applied, can foster desirable at- 
titudes and feelings toward learning. The interests and feelings of the 
learner should not be ignored if his thinking is to be vibrant and con- 
structive. 

The mind is never passive; it is a perpetual activity, delicate, rec(?ptive, 
respoasivc. . . . You cannot postpone its life until you have sharpened it. 

Jerome S. Braner, The Procese of Education ( Cambridge, Mass. : Har\’ard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 20. 

Gordon HuUfish ana Philip G. Smith, Reflective Thinking: The Method of 
Education (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1961), p. 3. 

’”Anne Roe, “A Psychologist Examines 64 Eminent Sdentists,’^ Scientijic American, 
November, 1952, 187:21-25. 

Benjamin S. Bloom (ed.). Taxonomy of Educationdl Objectives (New York: David 
McKay Company, Inc., 1956), p. 7. 

Bloom refers to this as the "affective domain.” The other two domains are the 
cognitive and psychomotor, according to Bloom. 'Ihe cognitive deals sdlh. 
unaerstanding, while the psychomotor concerns skills like reamng and writing. 
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Whatever interest attaches to your subject-matter must be evoked here 
and now; whatever powers you are strengthening in the pupil, must be 
exercised here and now; whatever possibilities of mental life your teach- 
ing should impart, must be exhibited here and now. This is the golden 
rule of education. . . .** 

The Need for Useful Application 

It is not enough for the learner to understand and to have a desirable 
attitude toward learning. He must be able to apply what he learns in 
the context of his experience. This does not mean that all learning is to 
be derived from direct experience, for this is an impossibility. The 
learner cannot literally relive the period of the American Revolution or 
th<“ Civil War, but he can relate these periods to the living principles of 
modern American democracy that affect his own life. This is what 
Whitehead meant when he declared, “Education is the acquisition of the 
art of the utilization of knowledge.”®® Useful application also implies 
bringing about desirable changes in behavior. Whitehead cautioned 
against our obsession with inert ideas in the educational process. 

. . . above all thiiig.s we mu.st beware of what I will call “inert ideas” — 
that i.s to say. ideas that are merely received into the mind without being 
utilized, or tested, or thrown into fre.sh combinations.®’ 

Pedants sneer at an education which is useful But if education is not 
useful, what is it? Is it a talent to be hidden away in a napkin? Of 
course, education should be useful, whatever your aim in life.®® 

The Need for an Enlightened Citizenry 

Democracy rests its faith on the potential of each citizen to develop 
and utilize his capacity for independent, reflective thinking through the 
method of intelligence. Our society looks to the schools for the develop- 
ment of an enlightened citizenry. Enlightenment of the people is a 
fundamental recjuisite of democracy. In the words of Jefferson, “En- 
lighten the people generally, and tyranny and oppressions of body and 
mind will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day.” 

During the twentieth century, considerable progress has been made 
in extending education to an increasing proportion of our population. 
We have discovered that universal education has helped raise the intel- 
ligence of our people. Comparisons between inductees of World Wars 
I and II on the Army Alpha Test reveal a highly significant improvement 
in test scores. The median score for the World War I group was only 
62, as compared ^vith a median of 104 for the World War II group. This 


’* Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of , Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 9. 

20 /bid., p. 8. ^iJbid., pp. 1-2. 
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median score of 104 was at the 83rd centile of World War I scores.®* 
The average World War I inductee had an eighth grade education, while 
the World War II average had risen to two years of high school. Despite 
these gains, studies of World War II inductees showed that less than 
one fourth of those who were capable of earning a bachelor’s degree 
actually reached ihis goal.®^ 

During the 1960’s, the ta.sk of extending educational opportunity to 
all who can profit thereby remains one of our most important goals. The 
barriers of socioec*onomic status and race need to be eliminated if equality 
of educational opportunity is to be attained. 

But merely providing an increasing proportion of our population with 
more and more formal education is not enough. The quality of education 
and the spirit in which it is pursued are all-important. For although we 
have discovered a great deal about the principles and conditions of learn- 
ing and the elements that evoke reflective thinking, we have yet to 
transpose these findings to general practice. 

I think our present situation is grave; more, it is immoral. For to act 
ignorantly when knowledge is available, to deny realities that patently 
exist and make a genuine difference is the worst crime of civilized man.®'* 
If one judges by prevailing practic-es in many high schools tociay, the 
mf)st plausible assumption about knowledge is that it is a packaged com- 
modity to be given in exchange for the time of the studrmt, .ind that 
neither it nor th«' student is much affeeted by the transaction. The 
package will contain instructions for the use of its contents — like an 
Krector set — and as long as one is content or unimaginative enough to 
build only the adult-anticipated objects, the contents of the package; will 
be inadequate. Fortunately these limitations don’t matter much because 
the chief educational product is a certificate saying that one has had the 
right courses and bought the .same packages as the Jones boy down the 
street.®** 

While this is not a very encouraging picture of secondary education, 
there is a growing body of research that points to a new model of the 
teaching-learning process. This model is an inquiry-discovery mode based 
on the method of intelligence. Through this mode, education should 
result in the inquiring person, the enlightened individual — ^not the person 
who is adept merely at collecting so many credit hours of packaged 
information. 

®® R. D. Tuddenham, “Soldier Intelligence in World Wars I and II,” American Psy- 
chologist, 1948, 3:54-56. 

Dael Wolfle, “Intellectual Resources,” Scientific American, September, 1951, 185: 
42-46. 

Herbert A. Thelen, Education and The Human Quest (New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1960) p. 26. 

2« Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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Some Principles and Conditions of Effective Learning 

Research findings in the psychology of learning lead us to several key 
principles and conditions for effective learning. Effective learning involves 
cognition, and results in improved behavior and incessant inquiry. These 
principles are summarized as follows: 

1. Learning should be meaningful to the learner. 

2. Learning is most meaningful when it is u.seful to the learner. 

3. Learning should consist of key ideas and generalizations, rather 
than dissociated and inert facts; and such key ideas should be 
used in formulating many new combinations of principles. 

4. Learning should be intrinsically challenging and rewarding. 

5. Learning involves inquiry and discovery. 

6. Learning rei^uires activity and participation by the learner; the 
learner must want to learn before learning can take place. 

7. Learning involves interaction between the learner and his envi- 
ronment and, consequently, re.sults in behaviorial change. 

8. Learning includes the development and modification of attitudes 
and appreciations, and not merely knowledge of facts and ability 
to perform skills. Continued learning is dependent upon a whole- 
•some attitude; toward exploration and discovery. 

9. Learning, in its highest form, leads to creativity. 

Dressel identifies four psychological conditions for effective learning: 

1. The shuleiit is motivated to learn through grasping the purpose of 
learning and the relationship to his own needs of what is to be learned. 

2. There is a relationship between what is to be learned and the pre- 
vious ex|)erieuce of the student. 

3. When the student is an a<-tive contributor rather than a p.issive 
recipient. 

4. When the material learned is shortly used or applied in dealing with 
other materials or problems.-' 

In far too many instanc'cs, these important principles and conditions 
of learning are ignored and even violated. The following represent some 
precautions against common pitfalls in the teaching-learning process: 

1. The acquisition of information without understanding docs not 
lead to knowledge. 

2. No matter how thoroughly a teacher may know his subject 
matter, no real learning occurs until the ideas, motives, attitudes 
and behaviors of the learner have been developed, influenced, 
and modified. 

Paul L. Dre.s.scl, Evaluation in the Basic College (New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers, Inc., 1958), p. 24. 
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3. No subject field exists in a vacuum. Each discipline is inter- 
related with other disciplines, and real education cannot occur 
unless the learner understands and appreciates the interdepend- 
ence of knowledge. 

4. If certain subject matter is of no significance to the learner in 
his present state, he will not automatically store it for use at 
some later date. 

5. Information accepted on authority alone is abhorrent to real 
learning and is dangerous to democracy. Critical thinking can 
only be developed when the learner expWiences the stimulation 
of analyzing, challenging, and thinking for himself. 

6. Learning never really reaches a final stage, but continues through- 
out life. The truly educated person is one who has attained 
self-direction for continued learning. 

7. The emotions of the learner play an es.scntial role in his intel- 
lectual development. Without the right kinds of attitudes and 
drives, the teaching-learning process will be doomed to failure. 

8. Coercion by and conformity to authority prevents independent 
thinking, open-mindedne.ss, and crcativene.ss. 

9. Paper-and-pencil te.sts frequently fail to assess the full dimensions 
of learning. Such tests tend to be restricted to knowledge of in- 
formation and concepts, along with the ability to perform certain 
skills — while failing to gauge ability to think critically and 
creatively when confronted with an unforeseen problem.^” 

The effective teacher realizes that learning is actually a power or force 
within the learner. It is the task of the teacher to help unleash this 
force. The teacher who constantly dominates the classroom, and thereby 
prevents students from learning to explore and discover on their own, 
tends to inhibit the inquiry process. The effective teacher looks to the 
learner for clues and is able to alter his teaching strategy according to 
the behavior of the learner. The process of learning is one of growth 
and development. Tlirough learning one should develop a better under- 
standing of himself and thereby effect improvements in his behavior. 

A great deal has heen discovered about the learning process, but 
relatively little of what is known is being applied in actual practice. I'he 
process of learning should be stimulating, exciting, and adventuresome. 
But all too often, the methods employed in the teaching-learning process 
are dull, routine, and tiresome. This does not mean that learning should 
lead to self-satisfaction, because the self-satisfied person is indeed a very 

s^See Earl C. KeOey, Education for What is Real (New York: Harper and Row. 

Publishers, Inc., 1947), pp. 13-23. 
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poor learner. Hilgard identifies some generalizations on which learning 
theorists are in substantial agreement. 

1. In deciding who should leam what, the capacities of the learner 
are very important. 

2. A motivated learner acquires what he learns more readily than one 
who is not motivated. 

3. Motivation that is too intense (especially pain, fear, anxiety) may be 
accompanied by distracting emotional states, so that excessive moti- 
vation may be less effective than moderate motivation for learning 
some kinds of tasks, especially those involving difficult discrimi- 
nations. 

4. Learn ’ng under the control of reward is usually preferable to learn- 
ing under the control of punishment. 

5. Learning under intrinsic motivation is preferable to learning under 
extrinsic motivation. 

6. Tolerance for failure is best taught through providing a backlog of 
sncc(\ss that compensat(‘S for experienced failure. 

7. Individuals lu^ed practice in setting realistic goals for themselves, 
goals neither so low as to elicit little effort nor so high as to fore- 
ordain to failure. 

8. l1ic personal history of the individual for example, his reaction to 
anthoritv, may hamper or enhance his ability to learn from a given 
teacluT. 

9. Active* participation by a learner is preferable to pa.s.sivo reception 
when learning, for example, from a lecture or a motion picture. 

10. Meaningful materials and meaningful tasks are learned more readily 
than non.sense materials and more readily than tasks not understood 
bv the learner. 

11. Information about the nature of a good performance, knowledge of 
his own mistakes, and knowledge of successful results, aid learning. 

12. 'JVansfer to new tasks will be better if, in learning, the learner can 
discover relation.ships for himsolf, and if he has experience during 
learning of applying the principles within a variety of tasks. 

13. Spaced or distributed recalls are advantageous in fixing material 
that is to be long retained.-® 

The Inquiry-Discovery Process. Too many teachers gauge the 
progress of their classes in terms of the number of pages covered in the 
textbook. Teachers and pupils are rated not by the questions they ask 
and the knowledge they seek, but by the packaged answers they can 
give. Dr. Isidor Rabi, Nobel Prize Winner in physics, attributes his 
interest in science and his questing for discovery to the influence of his 
parents. Rabi relates how his immigrant family lived on the Lower East 
Side of New York early in the century, and how his mother tirelessly 
inquired as he returned from school, "Did you ask any good questions in 

2* See ErAest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning. 2nd Ed. (New Yewk: Appleton-Cen- 
tuiy-Crofts, 1956), pp. 486-487. 
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school todayr*® Rabi attributes his interest in science and his drive for 
discovery to the influence of his parents. 

Problem-Solving in Critical Thinking. The importance of utilizing 
problem-solving and the scientific method as the keystone in education 
was emphasized by John Dewey in his famous work, IIow We Thiiik. 
Dewey rejected the doctrine of mental discipline and conceived of 
thinking as problem-solving and the application of the scientific method 

Francis Bello, “Great American Scientists: The Physicists," Fortune, LXI, March, 
1960, p. 115. 


“Now if the students are encouraged to think for themselves, 
we may call the man a good teacher." 

— Confucius 


Photo by Vories Fisher 




TTiere are, oddly, no technical rules for success in science.” 

— ^J. Bronowsd 
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to all types of problems. This revolutionary approach to education was 
formulated on the basis of the need for an enlightened citi/enry in a 
democratic society. Essentially, Dewey expressed this method of intel- 
ligence as five steps in reflective thinking: 

1. A felt difficult). 

2. Its location and definition. 

.3. Suggestion of po.ssible solution. 

4. Development In reasoning of the bearings on the .suggestion. 

5. Further obserx’ation and experiment leading to its acceptance or 
rejection; that is the conclusion of belief or disbelief.*' 

Although these steps in reflective thinking are not necessarily distinct, 
and although many problems are solved through a great variety of ap- 
proaches, including sudden insights, intuition, and even accidents, it is 
generally agreed that most problems of any conserjuence demand a 
systematic method of inquiry. Tliis method of inquiry may be approached 
in a variety of ways. 

1. Identifying and formulating the problem. 

2. Observing the conditions bearing on the problem. 

3. Formulating hypotheses for the solution of the problem 

4. Designing a plan of action for solving the problem. 

5. Gathering data pertinent to the problem and pursuing the course 
of action toward the solution of the problem. 

6. Analyzing the data and testing the data. 

7. Deriving eoneliisions, .solutions, and applications. 

Some people have the erroneous idea that there exists a single, 
definitive setjucnce called the scientific method or the method of intel- 
ligence. In actuality, there are many pathways in the methotl of science.** 
But certain elements of critical thinking and analysis are commonly 
found in what is called the scientific method or the method of intel- 
ligence. 

The great challenge to American democracy and its institutions of 
public education rests on whether our .society and its schools will de- 
velop in students the capacity and habit of critical thinking. 

An enlightened citizen, then, is one who is able to recognize when a 
problem exists; he is able to realize the nature and significance of the 
problem; he is able to gather and apply information and data relevant 
to the problem; and he is able to test and derive valid conclusions and 
solutions to the problem. Dressel and Mayhew list the following prob- 
lem-solving aspects of critical thinking: 

*' John Dewey, How Wc Think (Boston: D. C Heath & Company, 1933), p. 72. 

** James B. Conant, On Understanding Science (New Haven, (^nn.: Yale University 
Press, 1947). 
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1. Ability to Recognize the Existence of a Frohlem 

(a) To recognize related conditions in a situation. 

(b) To recognize conflicts and issues in a situation. 

(c) To locate “missing links'' in a series of ideas or incidents. 

(d) To recognize problems which have no solution. 

2. Ability to Define the Problem 

(a) To identify the nature of the problem. 

(b) To understand what is involved and required in the problem. 

(c) To recognize ways in which the problem can be phrased. 

(d) To define difficult and abstract elements of the problem in simple, 
concrete, and familiar terms. 

(e) To break complex elements of the problem into workable parts. 

( f ) To identify the central elements of the problem. 

(g) To place the elements of the problem into an order in which they 
can be handled. 

(h) To eliminate extraneous elements from the problem. 

( i ) To place the problem in its context. 

3. Ability to Select Information Pertinent to the Solution of the Problem 

(a) To distinguish reliable and unreliable sources of information. 

(b) To recognize bias upon which information is selected and rejected. 

( c ) To recognize information relevant to the solution of the problem. 

(d) To select adequate and reliable samples of information. 

(e) To systematize information. 

(f) To select information from personal experience relevant to the 
solution of the problem. 

4. Ability to Recognize Assumptions Bearing on the Problem 

(a) To identify unstated assumptions. 

(b) To identify unsupported assumptions. 

(c) To identify irrelevant as.sumptions. 

5. Ability to Make Relevant Hypotheses 

(a) To discover clues to the solution of the problem. 

(b) To formulate various hypotheses on the basis of information and 
as.sumptions. 

(c) To select the more promising hypotheses for first consideration. 

(d) To check the consistency of the hypotheses with the information 
and assumptions. 

(e) To make hypotheses concerning unknown and needed informa- 
tion. 

6. Ability to Draw Conclusions Validly from Assumptions^ Hypotheses, 
and Pertinent Information 

(a) To detect logical relationships among terms and propositions. 

(b) To recognize necessary and sufiicient conditions. 

(c) To identify cau.se and effect relationships. 

(d) To identify and state the conclusion. 

7. Ability to Judge the Validity of the Processes Leading to the Con- 
clusion 

(a) To distinguish validly drawn conclusions from others chosen, for 
example, because they are in accord with values, preferences, 
and biases. 
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(b) To distinguish a necessary inference from a probable one. 

(c) To detect formal logical inconsistencies in the argument. 

8. Ability to Emluaie a Conclusion in Terms of Its Application 

(a) To recognize conditions which would be necessary to verify a 
conclusion. 

(b) To recognize conditions which would make a conclusion inap- 
plicable. 

(c) To judge the adequacy of a conclusion as a .solution of the 
problem.®® 

In the social sciences, as well as in the natural sciences, Dressel and 
Mayhew identify the following critical abilities: 

1. To identify central issues. 

2. To recognize underlying assumptions. 

3. To evaluate evidence or authority. 

(a) To recognize stereotypes and cliches. 

(b) To recognize bias and emotional factors. 

(c) To distinguish between verifiable and iinverifiable data. 

(d) To distinguish between relevant and nonrclevant. 

(e) To distinguish between essential and incidental. 

( f ) To recognize the adequacy of data. 

(g) To determine whether facts support a generalization. 

(h) To check consistency. 

4. To draw warranted conclusions.®^ 

Watson and Glaser identify the following as major factors in the 
ability to think critically; 

Inference 

Ability to discriminate among degrc'es ol truth or falsitx or j)robabilit)’ 
of certain inferenccis drawn from given facts or data. 

Rccognilion of Assumptions 

Ability to recognize unstated assumptions in given assertions or 
propositions. 

Deduction 

Ability to reason deductively from given premises; to recognize the 
reJation of implication between propositions; to determine whether 
what seems an implication or nece.ssary inference between one proposi- 
tion and another is indeed such. 

Interpretation 

Ability to weigh evidence and to distinguish between unwarranted 
generalizations and probable inferences which, though not conclusive 
or necessary, are warranted beyond a rea.sonable doubt. 

Evaluation of Arguments 

Ability to distingui.sh between arguments which are strong and im- 

33 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, General Education Explorations in Evalua- 

tion (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1954), pp. 177-178. 

34 Ibid,, pp. 38-40. 
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portant to the question at issue and those which are weak and un- 
important or irrelevant.*® 

These factors in the ability to think critically have important implica- 
tions for an understanding of human behavior. In our daily lives, we 
often fall into the traps of making generalizations or x'caching conclusions 
from single or exceptional instances, without taking the trouble to 
examine and weigh all the evidence. Too often, we apply our personal 
viewpoints to existing situations, without being consciously aware of our 
prejudices or preconceived preferences. As George Bernard Shaw pointed 
out, wc use our reason to support our prejudices. 

The Open Mind. Man’s incessant quest for discovery has demon- 
sf rated how knowledge facilitates the acquisition of more knowledge. 
In other words, each new discovery enhances the possibilities for 
more new discoveries. These principles of critical thinking have impor- 
tant implications in tlie teaching-learning process. The goal of education 
is the open and incessant questing for understanding and improving 
one’s environment. And the drive for exploring and discovering is the 
essence of education. One critic of contemporary education condemns 
our obsession with facts and information as ends in themselves. 

Iiidc'ed, the whole tendency of the pedagogic tradition is toward follow- 
ing the hook. We have tried to remove all uncertainty from subject 
matter. In doing so, wc ha\c repeatedly taken the life out of it. In the 
name of teaching a corpus, we have taught a corpse, and called it a 
course. We have taught “the shows of things, instead of the things them- 
selves.” We have taught facts and principles in the name of science, 
prosody in the name ol ooe!i\ . computation in the name of mathematics, 
dates and events in the name of history. Wc have taught rhetoric or 
grammar in the name of writing. . . . The student is given ready-made 
formulas h)r tlealing with reality, in a world in which the ability to make 
new formulas is the crucial need. Rarely, if ever, is he invited to try 
formulating for himself. . . . 

It doesn’t have to he this way. Subjects can be brought to life. It is 
po.ssible to teach in a way that penetrates the shell of the ‘given’ subject. 
Although most of us have had little cxperienc-e with such teaching, we’ve 
had at lea.st a little. If your experience is like mine, what is most vivid 
is not what was done to yon or f<.r you, but what you did for yourself.*® 

Unfortunately, too many teachers indoctrinate for these facts and skills, 
without unleashing the nattiral drives of curiosity and creativity in the 
young learner. 

Information or Refusctive Thinking? The teacher of literature, 
mathematics, science, social studies, homemakjng, industrial arts — ^what- 

*■'* Goodwin Watson and Edward M. Glaser, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Ap- 
praisal Manual ( Yonkcr.s-on-Hudson,’ New York: World Book Company, 1952). 
*® Arthur W. Foshay, “What is the Message?”, Saturday Review XLIII, February 
13, 1960, pp. 60-61. 
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CTer the specific subject— must be concerned with the problem of help- 
ing the learner to think critically and to act effectively in life situaHom 
Unfortanately, too many courses of study place major emphasis on the 
acquisition of subject matter information or narrowly defined skills. The 
studrat of social studies learns, by memorization, the technique of match- 
ing dates and events for the temporary expediency of passing a paper 
and pen^ test. The saence student memorizes countless formulas that 
^applied only for purposes of passing a written examination. Seldom 
IS the student tested for evidence of scientific thinking and behavior 
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as a result of science courses in school. Through a maze of orthodox 
and mechanical exercises and applications in the science classroom or 
laboratory, the student meets tlie necessary course requirements; but he is 
left without real comprehension of the bases for the complex origins of 
the concepts behind these exercises and applications. 

Many people have the mistaken notion that the basic curriculum in 
the secondary school is virtually inert — that is, that the basic material 
never really requires overhauling because it is founded on essential 
principles of knowledge. We frequently hear people saying, “A good 
teacher, above all, mu.st know his subject.” Yet, whenever one encounters 
a truly creative person in a given field, wc find that he is not concerned 
with inert knowledge, but with dynamics of inquiry and discovery. 
Albert Einstein warned educators that they must not become obsessed 
with knowledge for its own sake. 

Sometimes one sees in the sch(X)I simply the instiument of transferring 
u certain maximum quantity of knowledge to the growing generation. 
But that is not right. Knowledge is desid; the school, however, serves 
the living.*^ 

The development of general ability for independent thinking and 
judgment should always be placed foremost, not the acquisition of special 
knowledge.'"*** 

In defining the content and process of any curricular area, we tend to 
make the error of distilling from each subject field the essential atoms 
of facts and skills without an awareness of the incessant change neces- 
sary to the lifestream of any discipline. The various disciplines are not 
inert and alxsolutc. On the contrary, they are dynamic. Without the 
incessant questing for solutions to man’s problems, we would be at an 
impasse and, worse yet, we would fall prey to a tragic dogmatism that 
would make us unable to cope with changing conditions. 

The inquiry-discovery process does not minimize the importanc'e of 
subject matter knowledge; on the contrary, it makes such knowledge all 
the more significant, meaningful, and vital to the learner. What is the 
reaiion underlying the development of curricula that are confined to es- 
tablished knowledge and the acquisition of subject-matter information? 
Perhaps it is because such subject-matter information is the easiest and 
safest type of knowledge that can be taught and evaluated by the 
teacher. Perhaps it is because many of our teachers have failed to develop 
adequately their own powers of inquiry and discovery. 

Students who may be adept at acquiring and regurgitating facts may 

Albert Einstcan, Out of My Later Years (New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), 
p. 32. 
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be incapable of weighing and applying evidence, recognizing inconsis- 
tencies, identifying bias, verifying data, discriminating between the rele- 
vant and the irrelevant, formulating valid conclusions, and applying these 
habits of critical thinking to life situations. 

If true learning is to take place, we must have more than mere infor- 
mation. Teaching must include the why of tilings. The importance of 
true understanding in the teaching-leaniing process is recognized by the 
young child who incessantly observes and studies his surroundings, and 
who tirelcs.sly seeks to know the why of experience. Our schools must 
not avoid the discomfiture of the problems and issues that derive from 
the living world. Our schools must develop the inquiring, open-minded 
individual. Learning how to think is vital to the .survival of a democracy. 
Learning what to think is merely the basis for indoctrination. 

To develop the powers of reflective thought and action, students should 
encounter interpretative situations where they explore different hypothe- 
ses, opinions, issues, and alternatives — where they are given the tippor- 
tunity to find pathways of their own. In too many classrooms, students 
give rote reports that simply represent a mechanical regurgitation of the 
authoritative information from the teacher or textbook. 

Emulation is an important factor in btihavior. The teacher vvlwt loves 
learning is more likely to stimulate students to self-impelled learning 
than is the teacher who conceives of education as information storage 
and retrieval. The effective teacher is a guide, catalyst, and behavioral 
model. He helps the student to Icam how to deal effectivcily with the 
problems, events, and conditions of life. 

The more narrowly sophisticated and inhibited we become as adults, 
the more shallow and limited we are in terms of our potential for growth 
in learning and understanding. In a sense, the critical thinker, the person 
who is searching for solutions to problems and the discovery of new 
knowledge must, if he is to be successful, retain the rcfrc.shing naivete 
of the young child who is always excited at the marvels that derive from 
the brink of the unknown. The highest goal of all learning is to instill 
a lifelong passion for incessant discovery. The process of inquiry is both 
a worthy end and a worthy means in education, for it leads to the im- 
provement of the human community. Creative intelligence abhors ad- 
justment and conformity to the status quo. Instead of adjusting to society, 
the forces of inquiry lead to the improvement of society. Without inquiry, 
the human community would be static and arid. 

Recent Cubbiculum Refobms. In recent years, particularly as a re- 
sult of the efforts of the National Science Foundation and the support 
of the National Defense Education Act, a great wave of reform in course 
content and methodology in science and mathematics has begun to take 
hold in OUT secondary schools. The rationale behind this reform move- 
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ment is to enable the learner to understand the fields of science and 
mathematics as systems of inquiry, as processes of unfinished and con- 
tinuing explorations. 

The new curricula are organized so as to penetrate more deeply into 
the structure of the field or discipline through an understanding of basic 
principles and generalizations which comprise the bases for contemporary 
thought. The traditional encyclopedic approach in organizing subject 
matter and the traditional didactic approach in disseminating informa- 
tion are rejected in favor of strategies in content and process that closely 
resemble the scientist or mathematician at work. Students learn to hy- 
pothesize, to intjuirc, to generalize, and to test their conclusions in the 
classroom and laboratory. Treatment is given not only to known material, 
but to problems for which answers are being sought in the community 
of scholars. Each field or discipline is treated as a unified process of 
incjuiry with a symmetry and harmony of its own, rather than as a 
shapeless, disjointed, and additive body of inert facts and skills. 

In implementing these reforms, leading scholars in the various dis- 
ciplines have joined forces with high-school curricnliim workers and 
teachers. 

Reforms also have been taking place in the teaching of modern foreign 
langiiages, particularly as a result of the support provided by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

The promising results of the.se efforts at the secondary level have led 
to similar movements in curriculum reform at the elementary and college 
levels. The nature and impact of recent curriculum reforms at the sec- 
ondary level are discussed i:-. greater detail in Chapters 7 and 8. 

'Fhe Engli.s)i language arts and the social studies, unfortunately, have 
not been given support for curriculum reform on a scale comparable to 
that given the .sciences, mathematics, and modem foreign languages. We 
need to recognize these latter two fields as of no less importance to a 
democratic .society than the other areas of the secondary .school cur- 
riculum. 

Motivation, Achievement and CJiftedness. I'here is a great deal of 
truth in Edison’s statement that “genius is 99 per cent perspiration and 
only 1 per cent inspiration.” For no matter how high one’s intellectual 
potential may be, his achievement level will not transcend his motiva- 
tional intensity. Motivation is so vital to the teaching-learning process 
that students with extremely high I.Q.’s will attain only mediocre grades 
if they are lacking in drive. And students with average I.Q.’s can, in a 
number of respects, do superior work if they have the motivation or 
drive. Most of us u.se only a very small fraction of our learning potential. 

There is danger in looking upon intelligenee or giftedness in the nar- 
row perspective of the so-call^ I.Q. score. We have already stressed 
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the fact that the I.Q. score fails to assess the motivational forces and 
drives so vital to outstanding achievement. Moreover, the I.Q. test score 
is not always reliable and valid, since it is affected by physical, psycho- 
logical, and cultural factors bearing on the learner. But of no less 
importance is the fact that giftedness accjuires a multiplicity of manifesta- 
tions. Giftedness is not merely limited to the combination of verbal and 
mathematical facility as evinced by many intelligence tests. The Rocke- 
feller Report on Education makes this point clear. 

Ofir conception of excellence must emhraejs many kinds of achieve- 
ment at many levels. There is no single scale or simple set of categories 
in tenns of which to measure excellence. There is excellence in abstract 
intellectual activity, in art, in music, in managerial activities, in crafts- 
manship, ill human relations, in technical work. 

Second, wii must not assume that native capacity is the sole ingredient 
in superior performance. Excellence ... is a product of ability and moti- 
vation and character. And the more one observes high performance in 
the dust and heat of daily life, the more one is likely to be impressed 
with th(* contribution made by the latter two ingredients. 

Finally, we must recognize that judgments of differences in talent are 
not judgments of differences in human worth. 

To sum up, it is possible for us to cultivate the ideal of excellence 
while retaining the moral values of equality.’"^*^ 

Tlie Harvard report also stresses the importance of opportunity and 
motivation in moving individuals toward the multiple dimensions of 
excellence. 

There are the mechanical who like to work with their hands, and the 
meditative, often clumsy with their hands but (juick at words and ideas. 
There are the literal, at home in everything exact, and the artistic, who 
sec things intuitively and by .symbols. These and similar differences . . . 
run through all .social classes. Yet they arc of course fostenxl or repressed 
by background and evi^n by the general character of an age. There 
.seems no reason to believe that altogether exceptional artistic talent 
existed in ancient Greece or Renaissance Italy, or that scientific and 
executive gifts, to a degree far beyond all others, are inborn in Ameri- 
cans. Opportunity, rather, gives play to some gifts, repressing others, 
and a chief role of general education is precisely to check the too iron 
working of current forces, to the end of eliciting the varied powers innate 
in people, thereby enriching both them and the community. 

Finally, there is a vastly important but equally obscure difference in 
will power and fidelity to purpose. Even the best intellectual gifts come 
to little without this virtue, and less than the best gifts may go far with 
it . . . whatever its origin, this quality of will power is something dif- 
ferent from intelligence, though in the long run may help it. Hence any 

Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc., The Pursuit of Excellence: Education and the 
Future of America (New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958), pp. 16-17. 
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test of intelligence gives very incomplete grounds for judging a person 
in his changing years, and knowledge thus gained must be augmmted 
by some test of actual accomplishment and by judgment of teachers.*** 

At no time in our history has the problem of identifying and nurtming 
giftedness and creativeness been so important as it is today. Standardized 
test scores and academic grades are far from accurate in assessing the 
qualities or potentials for giftedness and creativeness. An important study 
reported that the coefiBcient of correlation between intelligence and aca- 
demic achievement was only .60 for elementary-school children, .50 for 
high-school pupils, and .45 for college students.** Moreover, many in- 
vestigators have emphasized that psychological testing is inadequate for 
predicting success in life.** 

While the gifted youngster may learn to perform well in whatever is 
expected of him in the classroom situation, thereby attaining an out- 
standing academic record, the creative youngster may do poorly in his 
.school work because, through nonconforming means, he seeks unusual 
and unique channels of learning. History is marked by many cases point- 
ing to the fallibility of tests and teachers in identifying and nurturing 
the creative youngster. Albert Einstein was regarded as a “slow learner" 
in school. Thomas Edison’s teacher viewed the boy as “dull, if not act- 
ually half-witted.” Young Darwin was held to be “a difficult child, hard 
to arouse, slow to learn, seldom eager, a self-centered day-dreamer, 
timid and stammering.”** 

Roe’s study of eminent scientists yielded some interesting findings 
concerning their backgrounds and attitudes toward their work.** The 
purpose of this study was to determine the elements that go into the 
making of outstanding men of science. Such factors as background or 
upbringing, education, intelligence, personality, values, and other attri- 
butes were explored. Exhaustive tests, inter\'iews, and analyses of life 
histories wore made in this connection. 

In our struggle for survival in the latter half of the twentieth century, 
the destiny of our society will depend upon our scientific creativity. In 
this investigation the problem of how an eminent scientist is made was 
explored. The findings of this study may surprise some people. The factor 

Reprinted by permission of the publisher from General Education in a Free Society, 
Report of the Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University l^ess, 
Cop}Tight, 1945, by the President and Fellows of Harvard College, pp. 85-86. 

Herbert A. Carroll. Genius in the Making (New York: McGraw-Hill Ck>mpany, 
Inc., 1940). 

*2 Charles C. Cole, Jr., Encouraging Scietaific Talent (New York: College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1956). 

**Carr 9 ll, op. cit., p. 250. 

Anne Roe, “A Psychologist Examines 64 Eminent Scientists,” Scientific American, 
November, 1952, 187 :21-25. 
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that triggered most of these scientists into their careers was the sudden 
realization that new knowledge was discoverable and that everything 
was not known. When did this realization occur? Unfortunately, it was 
rarely developed in the elementary or secondary school. These eminent 
scientists reported, almost invariably, that the first realization that there 
was a great and exciting frontier of the unknown to be explored and 
discovered did not come to them until their junior or senior year in 
college, when they were given an opportunity to do some independent 
research. The possibility of finding things out for oneself came as a 
sudden realization and as a unique challenge in the educative experience 
of these men. A teacher had provided a student with the challenge of 
independent, critical thinking. Instead of limiting the educative experi- 
ence to known facts, principles, laws, and events, as evinced through the 
textbook and the lecture, these .students were liberated to find the chal- 
lenges, rewards, and responsibilities of independent thinking. Conform- 
ity was dispelled for creativity. But even at the college level, it was the 
exceptional situation that provided creative C'onditions of learning 
through exploration and discovery. These eminent men of science re- 
ported that in.suflScient opportunity was afforded for creative^ thinking 
at all levels of their schooling. 

Everyone is familiar with the natural curiosity and exploratory drives 
of the child. But all too often this curiosity is channeled through the 
home and schooling into patterns of conformity. Although conformity is 
required of every member of any society, it should not be attained 
through the loss of creativity. 

In too many instances, our elementary and secondary school programs 
give youngsters the impression that everything worth knowing is already 
known, and that acquiring this most conse(}uential and final knowledge 
is an end in itself. By taking away exploration and di.scovery from edu- 
cation, we lose the real vitality of learning. Teachers do too much telling 
and explaining, denying students the joy of exploring and discovering 
on their own. Quotations from these eminent scientists illustrate the 
importance of this in setting their life goals. 

I had no course in biology until my senior yeai in college. It was 
my first contact with the idea that not everything was known, my first 
ctMitart with reseaieh. In that course I think m\ final decision W'lS really 
taken. 

One of the prnfcs.sor.s took a group of us and thought if we wanted to 
learn about things, the way to do it was to do rc.search. My senior year 
I carried through some research. That really sent me, that was the thing 
that trappes] me. After that there was no getting out.*® 

«/hid. p. 25. 
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The investigator summarizes the importance of discovery and finding 
things out for oneself as essential to creativity. 

That re.search experience is so often decisive is a fact of very con- 
siderable importance for educational practice. The discovery of the pos- 
sibility of finding things out for oneself usually came through experience 
in school with a teacher who put the students pretty much on their 
own.^* 

This study also pointed to the importance of motivation to the crea- 
tive process. The investigator concludes with this statement: 

The one thing that all of these 61 scientists have in common is their 
driving absorption in their work. They have woiked long hours for many 
years, frequently with no vacations to speak of, because they would 
lather be doing their work than anything else.'*^ 

Now, we are not saying that the goal of edimation is to make creative 
scientists out of everyone. Even if tliis were possible, it probably would 
not b(‘ very desirable. The important thing is that we have done little 
in the way of making education a stimulating experience. We have long 
neglc'cted the creative proetiJS in teaching and Icaniing. In too many 
of our schools, the curriculum is geared merely to the textbook and 
workbook. Students are given little opportunity for independent study, 
critical thinking, and problem-solving. Information is taught as an end 
in itself. But our future suivival will depend upon our creativity and 
resourcefulness in exploring and discovering from die horizons of the 
unknown. 

Relatively litth* is known about the creative process. But we do know 
that the creative person is obsessed with inquiry. Some of the factors 
generally recognized as eharacteriz.mg the creative individual are 

1. An incessant inejuisitiveness and drive for exploration and dis- 
covery. 

2. A vivid imagination, transcending the orthodox or conventional 
modes of investigation and analysis. 

3. A concept of the ideal that goes beyond existing conditions or 
limitations. Such existing limitations are regarded as temporary 
or relative. Moreover, the ideal is not regarded as a final and 
ultimate state, but a goal for improving existing conditions or 
solving existing problems. 

4. An experimental attitude and an open-minded willingness to 
try the unlikely and reach for the impossible. Nothing is regarded 
as immutable, sacred, or immune from investigation. 


p. 25. 


« Ibid., p. 25 
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5. A power of insight or capacity to seize upon unconventional 

solutions to seemingly insoluble problems. 

6. A capacity for synthesizing existing elements into new combina- 
tions, relationships, and applications. 

Erich Fromm states that one of the prime requisites of the creative 
attitude is the capacity to be puzzled. lie observes, ironically, that this 
capacity is often stultified through the process of education. 

First of all, it requires the capacity to be puzzled. Children still have 
the capacity to be puzzled. Their whole effort is one of attempting to 
orient themselves in a new world, to grasp the ever-new things which 
they Icearn to experic;nce. They are puzzled, surprised, capable of wonder- 
ing, and that is what makes their reaction a creative one. But once they 
are through the process of education, most people lose the capacity of 
wondering, of being surprised. They fecjl they ought to know cjverylhing, 
and hc;nce that it is a sign of ignorance to be surprised at or puzzled by 
anything.^® 

In his description of the creative process, Bronowski stresses the 
importance of induction. Rather than deductively selecting data from 
available facts, the creative scientist induces a theory through imagina- 
tive choice transcending the factual information. 

The power which the sc ientific method has developed has grow n from 
a procedure which the (Greeks did not discover: the* proc'edurc of 
induction. . . . 

Francis Bacon in 1620 and Christian Huygens in 1690 set down the 
intellectual bases of induction. Thc'y saw that it is not possible to reach 
an explanation of what happens in nature by deductive steps. Every 
explanation goes beyond our experienc'e and thereby bc'c'omcjs a specu- 
lation. ... 

The man who proposcis a theory makes a choic*e — an imaginative 
choice which outstrips the facets. The creative activity of science lies hc^re, 
in the proce.s.s of induction. For induction imagines more than there is 
ground for and creates relations which at bottom can never be verified. 
Every induction is a specailation and it guessc's at a unity which the facts 
present but do not strictly imply. 

To put the matter more formally: A scientific theory cannot be con- 
structed from the facts by any procedure which can be laid down in 
advance, as if for a machine.**® 

A fact is discovered, a theory is invented.*'*® 

Other conditions for creativity, according to Fromm, are the ability 
to concentrate and the ability to accept conflict and tension resulting 
from polarity.*^^ Guilford cites the factors of spontaneous flexibility and 

Erich Fromm, “The Creative Attitude,” in Creativity and its Cultivation, Harold 
H. Anderson (ed.) (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1959), p. 48. 

J. Bronowski, “The Creative Process,” in Science and Society by Thomas D. Clare- 
son (ed.) (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, Inc., 1961), p. 50. 

Ibid,, p. 47. Fromm, op. cit., pp. 48-54. 
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adaptive flexibility as important traits of creativity Traditionalists hold 
to die idea that one cannot think efiFectively unless one is first fully 
impregnated with prior knowledge. But the psychological evidence 
points to the need to function in an atmosphere free from excessive 
domination, where a spirit of inquiry, divergence, and freedom are cul- 
tivated rather than suppressed. 

The social consequences of reflective and creative endeavor are an 
improved society. Our schools must not only be charged with the task 
of transmitting the common heritage; they should play a vital role in 
nurturing individuals who are free to think independently. 

The intuitive process, so often discouraged in the classroom, is said 
to be a key factor in inductive and creative thought.®* High intelligence, 
alone, does not guarantee creativity, though it is a vital factor in certain 
types of creative endeavor. Many investigators believe that while cre- 
ativity is a rare quality, even among highly intelligent people, it is, never- 
theless, within the province of almost all of us.®'* 

Thus, we have two views of creativity. One view conceives of creativity 
as the capacity for original thought, thought that brings about new 
theories, rather than mere inventions, through the inductive process. 
Where inventiveness and innovation derive from the interpretation and 
application of available facts, creativeness involves the induction of 
unique conceptions into a problem situation. Obviously such creative- 
ness is extremely rare, even among our most highly intelligent popula- 
tion. 

The other type of creativity deals with man’s capacity to be spontane- 
ous, imaginative, self-confident, and free from artificial fears and coer- 
cion, .so that he may attack a problem with an open mind and with 
self-discipline, thereby being capable of reaching con.stnictivc solutions. 
Each person is regarded as a unique and valuable being, and this 
capacity for uniqueness and individuality contributes to the improve- 
ment of the human community. Such a conception holds that, by virtue 
of this individuality and uniqueness of every man, creativity is within 
the capacity of the general population, even though only a relatively 
small proportion of us realize this capacity to any considerable extent. 
Jane Addams was referring to this kind of CTeativity when she stated: 
“The most precious moment in human development is the young crea- 
tures assertion that he is unlike any other human being, and has an 
individual contribution to make to the world. Variation from the estab- 
lished type is at the root of all change, the only possible basis for 

J. p. Guilford, “Traits of Creativity,” in,Anderson, op. cU., p. 147. 

®®]eroiit,e S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960), p. 20. 

'•* Harold H. Anderson, “Creativity in Perspective,” in Anderson, op. cit., p. 249. 




Mrjn by Vories Fisher 

iiie engagement of the imagination is the only thing 
that makes any activity more than mechanical.” 

— John Dewey 





Dr. Melvin Calvin, Nobel Laureate in Chemistiy; coartesy Learning Resources Institute 

A gifted man cannot handle bacteria or equations 
without taking fire from what he dof:s 
and having his emotions engaged.” 

— J. Bhonowski 

progress, all that keeps life from growing unprofitably stale and repeti- 
tious.”®® ^ 

INQUIRY, EMOTIONS, AND NEEDS 

Critical Thinking and the Emotions 

In emphasizing the importance of critical thinking, problem-solving 
and the method of intelligence in the teaching-lear nin g process, we do 
not wish to negate the emotional factors. We have already emphasized 
the importance of learning as a challenging, rewarding, and joyful ex- 

®® Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the Ctty Streets (New York: The Macmillan 
Company), 1909, pp. 8-9. 
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perience. These are important motivational considerations. Indeed, we 
cannot separate the intellectual Irom the emotional. The stimulus that 
spurs an Einstein in the creative process is both intellectual and emo- 
tional. Without the feelings of desire and drive, no amount of critical 
or creative thinking could take place. 

Of course, the critically thinking person must be able to recognize 
and prevent his biases from influencing his data. He must be able to ap- 
proach problems open-mindedly. He must be free of superstition and 
ulterior motive. But this does not mean that he fs without emotion. On 
the contrary, he must have a thirst for exploration and discovery; he 
must have a drive for continued learning. W'ithout this drive for con- 
tinued learning, human progress would cease. 

Unfortunately, too many teachers make learning so unrewarding, so 
meaningless, and so punishing that the learner leaves school swearing 
never to open a book again. The twelfth-grade student of English litera- 
ture may, through his experience in the course, learn that he finds Shake- 
speare distasteful. Likewise, the high school student in algebra may 
develop a distaste for higher mathematics. Obviously, our emotions have 
such a great influence on our capacity for learning that it would be 
fruitless to conceive of education as a purely intellectual experience, 
completely devoid of feelings or attitudes or emotions. 

Yet, there are many educators and critics of education who see a 
divorcement between what is intellectual and what is emotional. This 
is unfortunate because knowledge does not, of itself, mold feelings or 
ideals. The study of American history and government does not guar- 
antee that an individual will be more understanding and tolerant in his 
dealings with minority groups. The study of world literature does not 
guarantee that an individual will gain a lifelong passion for the great 
books. 

When the educator considers the whole person, he is taking into ac- 
count the multiple aspects of learning — ^the intellectual, emotional, and 
physical — none of which can be separated from the others. The feelings 
of the learner are so vital to the educative process that they are insep- 
arable from the so-called intellectual pursuits. And, of course, the physi- 
cal well-being of the learner has a great deal to do with his feelings 
and drives where education is concerned. 

The intellectual and emotional processes belong to what we may call 
the unity of learning. Corey stressed the importance of viewing learning 
in its multiple dimensions. 

One of the basic characteristics of learning — and a characteristic that 
is frequently overlooked by persons interested primarily in intellectual 
development — is the “feeling” aspect. We like or dislike, accept or reject, • 
feel pleased, or displeased, in greater or lesser degree, with every ex- 
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perience we have. Whatever is learned about a person, a group of persons^ 

an object, a practice, an institution, or an idea is accompanied by an 

evaluation of it. Any sharp distinction between intellectual and emotional 

experience is unrealistic.*'*' 

Bronowski observes that “a gifted man cannot handle bacteria or equa- 
tions without taking fire from what he does and having his emotions 
engaged.”®*^ 

Human Needs and Education. In addition to our physiological needs 
of food, clothing, shelter, and sex, humans strive to fulfill other needs 
that have an important bearing on the educative process. One investi- 
gator has identified these other needs as follows: 

1. Security and safety. 

2. Acceptance — affection, love, alBliation, belonging, companionship, 
friendship. 

3. Approval, recognition, pre.stige, status. 

4. Self-esteem, self-iespcct, self-satisfaction. 

5. Mastery, succe.ss, achievement. 

6. Independence.**^ 

As we analyze these important psychological needs, we come to realize 
that they arc related to the process of maturity. If education is growth, 
then education is concerned with the development of the mature in- 
dividual. Maturity is not an ultimate attainment, but a process of 
approximation. Adults, as well as children, can be found to behave im- 
maturely, Whitehorn identifies four stages of immaturity: 

I. Infantile Level 

At the infantile level one expects from others a limitless amount of 
service and consideration — without any automatic feeling of reciprocal 
obligation. . . . The outstanding emotional need at this level is for 
affection or attention. 

IJ. Childish Level 

At the childish level, there has developed some sense of responsi- 
bility, but it is a delegated responsibility of the kind that is completely 
erased by a good excnise. The alibi habit is the characteristic expression 
of this stage. . . . Persons at the childish level of immaturity expect 
reliability in others, but only formal effort, up to the “excused” level, 
in themselves. They may expend much more effort in framing accept- 
able excuses than might be required to get a job done. Praise or 
blame is the focus of attention. The great emotional need of the 
childish level is for security, characteristically sought in attachment to 

*'*' Stephen M. Corey, "Psychological Foundations of Cc;neral Education,” National 
Society for the Study of Education, Fifty-first Yearbook, Part I, General Educa- 
tion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 58-59. 

Bronowski, “The Creative Process,” in Clareson, op. dt, p. 47. 

»®A. H. Maslow, “Preface to Motivation Theory,” Psychosomatic Medicine, 1943, 
5:85-92. 
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others — older or more powerful persons who may appear reliable and 
interested. 

III. Early Adolescent Level 

At the early adolescent level, exhibitionism and prestige-seeking are 
the outstanding manifestations of a strong push to gain personal sig- 
nificance, and to sustain it by repetitive demonstration. The striving 
for self-sufficiency requires extrafamilial supports, and those are char- 
acteristically found, in idealistic hero worship and in gangs. 

Badges and trophies have high value as demonstrable symbols of 
prestige. The sense of group responsibility develops at this level, 
limited in range to the gang or even more limited to one’s buddy, but 
rather fanatical in its intensity. The great emotional need at this stage 
is for assurance as to personal significance, rather than simply affection 
or security. 

Now personal significance can show off only in a social setting. It 
can never be wholly individualistic. There is therefore at this level a 
correlated growth of social sense expressed in personal loyalty or small 
group loyalty. 

IV. Lale Adolescent Level 

The late adolescent level is the stage of -isms — romanticism, ideal- 
ism, or cynicism, for example. The sense of social responsibility has 
become more generalized in the fonn of loyalty to a (‘aiise, as well as 
to a person or group. The tendency to excess is still present as in 
earlier adolescence, but it is doctrinaire excess rather than physically 
strenuous excess. The pseudosophist ica ted “line” of talk, the “wise- 
crack,” and the sophomoric savant are easily recognizable manifesta- 
tions. Sexual iiit<?rests are e.xpressed in pairing off and in courtship 
behavior, but success in that field, or the anticipation of success, has 
the emotional quality of a concjiiest rather than of mutual devotion.'*® 

It would be folly for us to draw a sharp line of demarcation between 
intelligence and the emotions in the educative process. The intellectual 
needs of man cannot be divorced from his emotional needs. Both are 
complementary forces in the process of growth and maturity. Whitehorn, 
in summation, identifies three basic emotional needs: 

1. The need for affection 

2. The need for personal security 

3. The need for personal significance®® 

These emotional needs reflect mans interdependent position as a social 
organism. We strive for belonging while asserting our individuality. The 
mature individual does not regard freedom and security as antithetical 
forces. One has to be reasonably secure in order to enjoy freedom, and 
one has to be free in order to enjoy a sense of security and well-being. 
The teacher who recognizes these important emotional needs will be in 

John C. Whitehorn, “The Development of Mature Individuals/' Adult Leadership, 
5, January, 1957, 7:206-208, 222. 

p. 208. 
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a better position to work successfully with youngsters and adults. One 
cannot consider the nature of intelligence without an understanding of 
the psychological drives and emotional needs that influence human be- 
havior. 

Some investigators have identified these human needs in terms of at- 
traction and repulsion, or appetite and aversion. A human need, vital 
to the educative process but often neglected by teachers, is the need 
for questing, exploring, and discovery. 

1. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement away 
from being bored and finding life dull and monotonous tow.ard ad- 
venture, new experience, and zestful activity. 

2. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement away 
from failure, thwarting, and disappointment toward success, mastery, 
and achievement. 

3. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement away 
from being ignored or looked down upon toward being looked up to, 
recognized, approved, admired. 

4. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement away 
from being unwanted toward being loved and given intimacy, tender- 
ness, and a sense of belonging. 

5. Human beings tend to behave in ways involving movement away 
from being worried, anxious, fearful toward release, security, and 
peace of mind.®^ 

These needs for exploring, suc'ce.ss, recognition, belonging, and so on 
point to the importance of interpersonal relationships in education. These 
newer findings about human behavior have come about through work 
in Gestalt psychology, psychoanalysis, and social psychology. And these 
findings cannot be ignored by the competent tc-acher. Once again, we 
must emphasize that interpersonal relationships in the educative process 
must provide for a maximum of individual freedom. And, of course, in 
a democratic society, individual freedom exists in a setting of social re- 
sponsibility, 

Albert Einstein emphasized the role of the school in meeting these 
important human needs, but cautions us against using the need for 
rec*ognition as an instrument to fulfill individual ambitions at the expense 
of social responsibility, 

. the aiming at recognition and consideration, lies firmly fixed in 
human nature. With absence of mental stimulus of this kind, human 
cooperation would be entirely impossible; the desire for the approval of 
one’s fellownmn certainly is one of the most important binding powers of 
society. In this complex of feelings, constructive and dcstruc-tive forces 
lie closely together. Desire for approval and recognition is a healthy 
motive; but the desire to be acknowledged as better, .stronger or more 

G. B. Watson and R. B. Spence, The ABC of Educatiorud Psychology (New York: 

The Macmillan Company), 1930, p. 326. 
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intelligent than a fellow being or fellow scholar easily leads to an exces- 
sively egoistic psychological adjustment, which may become injurious 
for tne individual and for the community. Therefore the school and the 
teacher must guard against employing &e easy method of creating in- 
dividual ambition, in order to induce the pupils to diligent work.**^ 

The iNQinsiNG Learner or the Quiz Kn>? Our machines are far 
more efficioit than humans at storing and retrieving information. These 
machines are not bored by this regurgitative process; but men do be- 
come bored with mechanical routine. On the other hand, the inquiry 
process is challenging and exciting. The climat^ of our schools can be 
revitalized through the inquiry process. But the adult world is sometimes 
afraid to allow youngsters to grapple with real problems such as racial 
segregation, socioeconomic inequities, world government, conflicting po- 
litical systems, and so forth. Instead, we are more comfortable when 
we see the schools develop quiz kids who are most adept at retaining 
factual information. Is it any wonder, then, that the most exciting aspect 
of many high schools and colleges is the athletic event? 

Instead of information-giving-custodial institutions that arc divorced 
from the realities of life, our schools should be learning laboratories 
through which the student inquires into real problems. In thts way 
the lust for learning, so common in the young child, will become 
manifest also in adolescents and adults. Inquiry has long been resisted 
as a mode for our schools, not only because of om obsession with abso- 
lute and invalid doctrines of learning such as mental discipline, but 
because we are often afraid of allowing many authority-derived rules 
and processes to be questioned. Then too, it is not an easy task to develop 
the inquiring individual in a society that expends far more for advertising 
each year than for public secondary education. Yet, the democratic ideal 
and the need for societal improvement require that our schools develop 
the inquiring mind. 

SUMMARY 

Ammcan democracy rests its faith on perhaps six principles that have 
an important bearing on our educational system; (1) cultural hetero- 
geneity, interdependence, and assimilation; (2) social mobility; (3) 
educational accessibility and educability of the people; (4) government 
by consent of the governed; (5) maximum individual and academic 
freedom, compatible with the general welfare; and (6) separation of 
church and state. 

During the twentieth century, each of these principles has been 

Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (New York: Philosophical Library, 1950), 
p. 34. 
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tested. Our schools have met the major task, early in the century, of 
building unity from cultural diversity. Our high schools have opened 
their doors to all youth. We have rejected the class and caste system 
which plagues many other societies. We have affirmed our faith in 
freedom to teach and freedom to learn as essential ingredients of a free 
society. And we have maintained the secular school as vital to the general 
welfare of a pluralistic people. 

While the principles of American democracy have not been fully real- 
ized, they have served as goals for the continued improvement of 
society. If the schools are to be instruments of democracy, they must 
function as democratic institutions. A democracy rests its strength upon 
an enlightened citizenry. Unless students gain experiences in inquiry 
and independent thinking, they will not acquire these powers automati- 
cally when reaching adulthood. Tht' capacity for critical thought and 
action is enhanced when students are stimulated to discover problems 
and to find their own solutions. 

Studies have revealed that much of what passes for education results 
in convergent or conforming thinking. Recent reforms in curriculum 
and instruction in certain areas of the secondary school curriculum repre- 
sent a reawakening of the responsibility of the school to foster inquiry, 
cognition, and even divergent styles of thinking. Indoctrination by the 
school can only lead to the closing of minds. In today's world, it is the 
opening of minds that will lead to creative solutions to pervading prob- 
lems. 

Through the comprehensive high .school we have rejected the notion 
that the secondary school is the c?xclusive domain of the academically 
talented. Yet, we have just begun to recognize that excellence is mani- 
fested in many walks of life, and *hat our schools are responsible for 
developing a wide spectrum of talents. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. How do the principles of American democracy apply to practices in 
American public education? 

2. The Rockefeller Report, The Pursuit of Excellence, states that the ideals of 
human equality and individual excellence are not antithetical, but comple- 
mentary forces in a democracy. How do you see these two ideals or forces as 
complementary rather than conflicting? 

3. Why is intuition an important factor in the inquiry process? Bruner observes 
that many teachers ignore or even discourage intuitive thinking. How do you 
account for this? 
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4. Bruner refers to the structure of a subject as the means whereby we are 
able to recognize the applicability or inapplicability of an idea to a new 
situation. Drawing from your own major field, give an example of how an 
understanding of certain major ideas would enable the learner to deal with 
new situations or problems. 

5. Why are attitudes and emotions so important in the teaching-learning 
process? 

6. It has been said that “the attempt to teach thinking to children who are 
tied to school desks is like oflFering a correspondence course in swimming to a 
Bedouin in the desert of Arabia” (Joseph K. Hart in Education in The Humane 
Community). Do you think this statement is applicable to many of the pro- 
cedures in our high schools? Why or why not^ 

7. Describe a situation in which you, as a teacher, would employ the inquiry- 
discovery mode with your students. 

8. Dewey stated that “education is the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform.” Do you agree or disagree with this statement? Why? 

9. What connection do you see between the method of intelligence in our 
schools and the development of an cnlightcmed citizenry? 
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The Curriculum: Change 
and Challenge 


I am the last person to question the importance of 
genuine literary education. ... An exclusively scien* 
tific training will bring about a mental twist as surely 
as an exclusively literary training. The value of the 
cargo does not compensate for the ship’s being out 
of trim. 

— Thomas Henry Huxley 
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The Subject 
Curriculum 


T he suBjBcr-CENTEHED CUBBICULUM has long been the dominant ap- 
proach to organizing the program of studies in the American high 
school. The 1930’s witnessed considerable experimentation with 
other patterns of curriculum organization. Although these efforts yielded 
great promise for curriculum improvement, our schools, by and large, 
have adhered to the subject-centered approach. Nevertheless, the 1960’s 
are mark(Kl by new efforts to improve course content and methodology 
in the secondary school. There have also been some notable modifica- 
tions of the traditional subject-centered curriculum. 

In this cliapter we shall examine the advantages and limitations of 
the subject-centered curriculum. Wr shall also examine the origin and 
status of the Carnegie Unit, and discuss its r4*lationship to the subject 
curriculum and the program of studies of the secondary school. More- 
over, the problem of curriculum articulation and improvement will be 
explored. 

WHAT IS CURRICULUM? 

The term curriculum is defined in many ways. To some it means the 
aggregate of c'our.ses offered by an educational institution. Others think 
of curriculum as those courses required of a student enrolled in a school. 
The terms extracurricular or cocurricular activities are generally con- 
fined to school offerings that are not patterned as courses, carry no 
academic credit, and are conducted on a voluntary basis. Thus, school- 
sponsored clubs, athletic teams, studbnt organizations, publications, and 
other similar functions may be classified as extracurricular. However, 
manv educators find the term extracurricular objectional since it im- 
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plies dial it represents the noneducational aspects of the school program. 
It is common practice for schools to sponsor student clubs in photog- 
raphy, modem languages, science, mathematics, and other areas having 
real educational value. Consequently, a number of educators prefer the 
term cocurriculum to designate those school-sponsored activities that are 
not patterned as formal courses. On the other hand, many educators 
would o£Fer a still broader definition of the term curriculum. They would 
regard curriculum as the sum total of experiences that are sponsored by 
the school. This broad definition makes the terms extracurricular and co- 
curricular meaningless. The following statement represents this broad 
concept of curriculum: 

In literate societies instruction in group ways bec'omes partly a special- 
ized function. An institution — the school charged with the responsibility 
for teaching certain things — is created. A sequence of potential experi- 
encts is set up in the school for the purpose of disciplining children and 
youth in group ways of thinking and acting. This set of experiences is 
referred to as the curriculum.’ 

Another broad definition of the term curriculum is offered by Harold 
Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence College, who holds that a 
curriculum is much more than the subject-matter content fbr some 
courses of study. 

The e.stablishment of a strong curriculum with serious intellectual c'on- 
tent is not a (juostion of adding more subject-matter in order to give 
children more to do, or to make the ctirriculum "hjirder,” .so that the 
mind will be trained. It is a ({iiestion of holding in one’s mind a double 
image of what the airriculum must be and what it must do, just as the 
composer writes down what he is composing and hears his own sounds as 
he writes. A curriculum is a c'ompositinn in just this sense, and it con- 
sists not merely in textbooks and readings, but in (]uestions, experiences, 
atmosphere, attitudes, remarks, intcre.sts. A true curriculum t-an only be 
made by one who knows intuitively what his plan of education will be 
like in action, what kind of response it can evoke in the learner.* 

Some educational critics, however, would take i.ssue with these broad 
definitions of curriculum. 'They would view a curriculum as a specific 
set of formal courses. Professor Bestor, for example, advocates that the 
elementary school curriculum be exmfined essentially to the fundamental 
subjects, and the curriculum at the secondary level should focus pri- 
marily on the recognized academic disciplines. He would recommend 
an academic curricultun for all students, regardless of ability or interest. 

’ B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Deoelopment (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 
1957), p. 3. 

* Harold Taylor, "The Whole Child: A Fresh Look,” Saturday Review, December 
16. 1961, p. 58. 




"One can no more say what music is than one can say 
what life itself is. . . . Like life itself, music 
never ends, for it can always be re-cnfated.” 

— ^Aaron Copland 
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Such a curriculum, he argues, is best for teaching youngsters how to 
use their minds. 

In my judgment, the real purpose of a school is to teach youngsters 
how to use their minds effectively. You have reading, writing and arith- 
metic as the first steps in this process. Then, in high school you get 
science, history, English and foreign languages. 

Of course, you have other school activities, too. But these ought to be 
additions to the school program.* 

While Professor Bestor recognizes the need fqr some vocational educa- 
tion in high school, he recommends no acadcmicf'credit for such studies.'* 
Thus we see a basic conflict of opinion between those educators who 
conceive of curriculum as the sum total of experiences provided by the 
school and those educators who sec it as a group of standard courses. In 
addition, there is the conflict between those educators who advocate 
a diversified program of studies at the secondary level, and those who 
confine the curriculum to a narrow group of academic subjects. The.sc 
issues, obviously, are rooted in differences in educational philosophy. 

The CuRiuc.'ULUM, the Individual, and Society. We must bear in 
mind that no matter how good a curriculum may .seem to be on paper, 
the true test is how it affects the ideas and behaviors of the learners. 
Thus, the competency of the teacher is a vital element of the curriculum. 
In too many of our schools, the curriculum is thought of as the combined 
courses of instruction and subjects that students are required to take for 
graduation. Few attempts are made'at developing a functional relation- 
ship between and among the various curricular elements. Rarely does a 
faculty attempt to develop an educational philosophy in harmony with 
the ideals of our .society and the needs of our youth. 

In a dynamic society, the curriculum cannot remain .static. When we 
examine the secondary school curriculum in historical perspective, we 
come to realize that it has undergone continual change — perhaps not so 
much for purposes of experimentation and articulation, but rather in 
response to the changing needs and demands of society. In Chapter I 
we discussed how Benjamin Franklin proposed and implemented a utili- 
tarian program of education at the secondary level, as contrasted with 
the prevailing classical and religious educational emphasis of the colonial 
period. 

Even during the twentieth century, the curriculum of the American 
secondary school has undergone some significant changes. But unfortu- 
nately, many of these changes have come about by merely adding courses 

* Interview with Professor Arthur Bestor, “We Are Less Educated than 50 Years 

Ago,” 17.S. News ir World Report, November 30, 1956, p. 69. 

* Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York; Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), 

p. 51. 
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where they seemed to be needed, while gradually dropping others that 
seemed outmoded, without giving adequate attention to the effects on 
the curricular content and structure. The role of the secondary school 
today is quite different from its predecessor of 1900. The modem man- 
date is education for all youth. Today, there are many crosscurrents of 
opinion about what subjects .should be taught, how these subjects should 
be taught, and for what purpose. 

THE CARNEGIE UNIT 

The traditional role of the high school was preparation for college. 
Until the rapid development of the junior high school during the 1920’s 
and 1930's, the prevailing pattern was an eight-year elementary school 
and a four-year high school. In 1909 the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching proposed the standard unit as a measurement 
for high -school credits. The purpose of this proposal was to overcome 
the prevailing confusion regarding the application of high-school credits 
toward college admission. At that time, there was a wide divergence in 
college admission requirements and in the time-allotment of subject 
fields in the high schools. The standard unit, as proposed by the Carnegie 
Foundation, was aimed at overcoming this confusion. The College En- 
trance Examination Board promptly approved the .standard unit pro- 
posal, and thus the Carnegie Unit was imposed on the high schools. 

The Carnegie Unit represents the standard of measurement of high 
school credits acewding to the amount of time spent on a particular sub- 
ject in the classroom. One Carnegie Unit is gained when a student has 
successfully completed a minimum oi 120 clock hours in a subject during 
a .school year. Using the four-year high school as a basis, the student 
mu.st attend a daily class se.s.sion from 40 to 60 minutes in length, over 
an academic year of from 36 to 40 weeks, in order to cam a unit of 
credit. The assumption is that 16 such units over the four-year period 
qualifies a student for high school graduation. This quantitative standard 
was readily adopted by the high schools since their primary purpose 
at the time was the preparation of students for college. The colleges 
quickly accepted this unit of measurement because it helped them 
overcome the existing confusion in evaluating high-school credits for 
college admission. Moreover, the Carnegie Foundation exerted consider- 
able influence on the colleges at that time. Even today, the Carnegie 
Unit is the standard unit of measurement for high-school credits. Yet 
the high school of today is far different from that of 1909. The modem' 
comprehensive high school is responsible for educating the many who will 
not go on to college. Indeed, almost two thirds of our high-school youth 
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will not enter college. As a result, the high schools have diversified their 
offerings to meet the needs of a heterogeneous student population. 

Shortcomings of the Carnegie Unit 

The Carnegie Unit is a quantitative measurement and ignores (quali- 
tative variations in teaching and learning. Students are placed in a 
convenient lockstep where they attend virtually the same classes each 
day for the same piiriod of time, n^gardless of their learning capabilities. 

Those urging the reexamination of the Carnegie Unit as a useful means 
of measuring puq^il progress point out that these time allotments reduce 
high-school graduation to a cpiestion of covering certain bodices of siihjiH*t- 
rnattcT regarded as approximately e(jual to oru' another, and sugg(»st that 
each pupil achie\'e in each a similar degre^e of mastery. Followed blindly, 
as it often is, they say that this concept (1) asks few qiuvstions about a 
pupil’s ability to master the recjiiired bodies of knowledge, (2) pays too 
little attention to what lu; already knows, (3) forgets conveniently that 
some learn the same facts or skills in a fraction of the time n»fjuired by 
others, (4) fails to reconcile wide variatiorKS in teaching skill and 
efficiency, and (5) ignores the many othi^r fads about teaching, l(*arnijig, 
testing, and marking which do not in fact conform to such a simple, 
quantitative formula as the Carnegie' Unit. At its worst, the farnegie 
Unit is accused of Ix'ing a road-block to the building of modern high- 
school curricula, to needed n'con.struction in the schedules of instruction, 
lo sound evaluation of pupil progress, and to th(' improvement of high 
school-college relationships.*'* 

Of the 25 trustees of the Carnegie Foundation in 1909, 22 w ere college 
presidents. And although the primary interest of the Foundation was in 
the realm of higher education, the universal acceptance of the Founda- 
tions proposal for a standard unit has exerted a profound influence on 
the (juantitative asjx'cls of the high school curriculum. Surprisingly, 
there was no criticism of the Carnegie Unit by high-schuol educators 
during the years immediately following its adoption. 

The widespread use of the Carnegie Unit today is testimony to its 
administrative convenience and to the failure of educators t(j come up 
with a suitable alternative system. The Carnegie Unit does not prevent 
the high schools from developing certain (qualitative measures and im- 
provements in the curriculum, but it does hold the schools to a rigid 
quantitative standard of measurement. For example, it tends to inhibit 
the development of accelerated programs that might allow students to 
secure more units in less time. The limitations of the Carnegie Unit are 
summarized as follows; 

Tompkins, Ellsworth and Walter H, Gaumnitz, The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, 
Status, and Trends (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 1954, pp. 1-2. 
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1. It lends prestige to those subjects acceptable to colleges in terms of 
entrance' Ihiits, and discriminates against other subjects excellent in 
their own right but as )'ct unacceptable for Unit measure. 

2. It considers of ecpial magnitude all subjects for which classes meet an 
ecjual number of minutes per semester, provided outside pupil prepara- 
tion IS re(jiiired. Five periods of English is equal to five pc'riods of 
mathematics, etc. 

3. It tends to make inflexible thc' daily and w(vkh time schedules of the 
school, for th(' Carnegie Ihiif nouiishc's the idea that a cla.ss .should 
mc'et one pc'riod a day five times a week. 

4. It restricts the dev(‘lopinent of a more functional curriculum based 
upon students* abilities, interests, and lih'-needs, because it has been 
difficult lor the Ingh school to obtain units of cr(*dit acceptable to the 
colI('g<'s in certain uiok' funelional subjects. 

5. It nK'aMires (|uantitatively experiences in diffc'rent subjects and in 
diffeient schools and counts them as similar in outcome'. 

6. It lanks j)!ip-ls in graduating c'lass dc'spitc' the fact tfiat lew of them 
c'vei ha\(' c'xaclK tlic' same progiain of studies and dcvspitc' the fact 
that sc'ldom aic' all the* vears in sc'hool countc'd in the ranking of the 
pupil 

7 It incasiiK'S a high-scliool educ'alion (and dijiloma) in U'lins of time 
sc'ixc'd and cic'dits c'arnc'd In the pupil.'* 

Yet, despite all of the limitations and handicaps of the Canu'gie Unit, 
it would bc' unfair to rest all of the blame on the Unit for our failure 
to do more in the wav of curric ular innovatum and experimentation. Tlie 
Carnegie Unit did not cn'ate the traditional structure of curriciiliiin 
organization and the inertia that pres(*rv(\s it. But the Carnegie Unit 
is particularly adaj)ti*d to the traditional subject curriculum, which is in 
widespread practice toda). 

The Program of Studies 

In examining the program of studies in the seiondaiy .school, w(‘ find 
that it embraces lhre(' compiehen.sivc categories: 

1. General cfliu'ation or common learnings 

2. Exploratory or special-interest ediuation 

3. Spei'ialized education 

(a) A('ademic or college p eparatory 

(b) Vocational 

General education or common learnings refer to those studies that 
are required of all students regardless of their particular avocational or 
vocational interests. Tlie curriculum in general education is designed to 
meet the common needs of all citizens of our society. 

Exploratory or special-interest education refers to those studies taken 
as electives. The usual practice is to allow the student to take at least 


fl Ihid , p. 19. 
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one elective course each semester. Such electives may be restricted to 
certain subject fields, or the student may be free to select his electives 
from any of the courses ofFered by the school. 

Specialized education represents the area or areas of concentration by 
the student for either vocational or academic purposes. The high-school 
student who plans to go on to college will follow a college preparatory 
program as his area of specialization. Other students may follow a voca- 
tional program. For those students not planning to go on to college, but 
who are uncertain of their vocational interests, a general program with 
a liberal choice of electives may be followed. 

Obviously, the above classification is based upon the purposes for 
which various studies are pursued, and consequently there are no sharp 
lines of demarcation between the curricular categories. For example, 
because everyone in our society needs to communicate effectively, Eng- 
lish is a required subject for all students, and consequently is classified 
as a general education requirement. On the other hand, a student spe- 
cializing in business education takes typing as a vocational requirement, 
while another student in the college preparatory program may take 
the same course as an elective. 

The three broad curricular categories of general education, exptoratory 
education, and specialised education are treated in considerable detail 
in the chapters that follow. 

The Comprehensive High School sdid the 
Specialized High School 

Tlie comprehensive high school has been called “a peculiarly American 
phenomenon.”^ While the traditional European pattern of secondary 
education has followed a dual-track system of dividing students accord- 
ing to academic and terminal-vocational categories, the predominant 
pattern in the United States has been a comprehensive high school 
designed to meet the educational needs of all youth.^ 

In many of our larger cities, specialized academic and vocational high 
schools are provided. The merits of the comprehensive high school versus 
those of the specialized high school are discus.sed in detail in the next 
chapter, but it is important to understand that the comprehensive high 
sdiool, by its very nature, must offer a well-diversified curriculum. One 
of the key problems presented by a diversified program is that of 
developing continuity and cohesion in the curriculum, particularly for 
purpo.ses of general education. 

^ John W. Gardner, in the Foreword of The American High School Today by Janies 
Bryant Conant (New York. McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1959, p. IX. 

*7fcid., pp.IX-X. 
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Although our high schools vary greatly in the number and variety of 
specific course offerings, there are sixteen commonly accepted broad 
subject fields. (Those with asterisks may be offered as vocational pro- 
grams under federal subsidization.) They are: 


Agriculture* 

Art 

Business Education 
Distributive Education* 
Driver Education 
English 

Foreign Languages 
Health Education 


Home Economics* 

Industrial Arts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical Education 

Science 

Social Studies 

Trade and Industrial Education* 


While the above subject fields may be broken down into hundreds of 
courses or subjects offered at the high school level, too little attention 
is given to developing a functional or organic synthesis of these studies. 
The high- school curriculum is often a conglomeration of courses offered 
in a fragmented and dissociated manner, leaving many gaps as well as 
having unnecessary overlapping of curriculum material. Subjects are 
added and divisions arc created without sufficient attention given to 
curricular relationships. 

Curriculum Tracks. A common practice in comprehen.sive and 
general high schools is to designate the curriculum according to several 
fixed areas or tracks, such as college preparatory, vocational, general, 
etc. An example of such a curriculum is shown in Table &-1. Under this 
multiple track system, the student, with the advice of his counselor, 
chooses his area of specialized education ( college preparatory, vocational, 
general, business, etc.). But regardless of the specific track a student 
pursues, there are certain courses, notably English, social studies, 
mathematics, biology, and physical education, that all students may be 
retjuired to take. Such universal rcijuirements may be classified as the 
core or general education sequence, ur as constants of the curriculum. In 
addition to this so-called core or general education serjuence and the 
specialized education secjuence, certain electives arc offered. Students 
may be free to elect any course offered by the school or they may be 
required to selet t electives from certain fields. only. For our purposes, we 
have not indicated any differentiation between free electives and re- 
stricted electives in Table 6-1. In. any case, such electives may be clas- 
sified as exploratory or special-interest education. 

In some high school programs, students may be required to com- 



Table 6-1 

Sample Program of Studies in a La rge Comprehensive Four-Year High School 

College Practical Vocational Business 

Preparatory General Arts Education Education 
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plete a major and minor sequence. For example, this may consist of two 
majors of three years each, and two minors of two years each. 

The organization of the curriculum into separate tracks, as shown in 
Table 6-1, is opposed by a number of educators. They argue that it is 
entirely unnecessary to track students according to college preparatory, 
vocational, or other designations. They believe that such tracking not 
only labels the curricula, but also labels the students. They would prefer 
dividing the curriculum into two very broad areas: required and elective 
courses. In this way, the labeling of students <\yould be avoided and 
there would be less tendency to restrict students to rigid programs. In 
other words, except for those general education courses required of all 
students, the selection of courses would be made on an individualized 
basis. Students would not be compelled to restrict themselves to a fixed 
track. 

Let us examine the curriculum at Abraham Lincoln High School — a 
large comprehensive high school in San Francisco. The graduation re- 
quirements at Abraham Lincoln High School are as follows: 

To graduate from high school, a student must show evidence of trust- 
worthy character and must earn at least 150 semester periods of credit 
beyond the ninth grade. One subject taken every day for a s^cstcr 
counts 3 semester periods. The following specific requirements must be 
completed: 

1. Six semesters of English iji grades 10-12. 

(Unless excused by the Principal from the 12th' grade work.) 

2. Two semest<;rs of United States History and two semesters of 
Senior Civics. 

3. Two semesters of laboratory science in grades 10-12. 

4. Eighth grade proficiency in arithmetic. 

(Test given in grade 11.) 

5. Driver Education (30 class hours) 

6. Physical Education or R.O.T.C, each semester. 

7. Swimming (proficiency test given) 

8. Field of Interest — Grades 9-12: 

English — 45 Semester periods 
Social Studies — 40 semester periods 
Other — 30 semester periods 

9. 150 semester periods in grades 10-12 or 
200 semester periods in grades 9-12.® 

In Table 6-2 we see that the curriculum at Abraham Lincoln High 
School is organized according to five tracks or programs of study: 
academic, business, practical arts (homemaking and industrial arts), fine 
arts (music and art), and general education. The academic program is 
obviously designed for college entrance. The curriculum in general edu- 

® Master Program of Studies, 1964—1965, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Fran- 
dsco, California. 
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cation allows a student to pursue a wide range of electives. Although 
this is a large comprehensive high school, the vocational program is 
limited. For example, the curriculum in practical arts does not provide 
for vocational education in trades and industries or distributive occupa- 
tions. 

Table 6-3 reveals that there are thirteen departments oflFering no less 
than 90 subjects in grades 10 through 12 at this high school. 

The programs of study in Tables 6-2 and 6-3 illustrate one approach 
in organizing a subject curriculum in a large comprehensive high school. 
The advantages and limitations of the subject curriculum are discussed 
later in this chapter. 

The United States OflBce of Education describes the general purposes 
of the comprehensive high school and the nature of its curriculum as 
follows: 


The comprehcnsix'c high school curriculum is designed to provide 
secondary education for pupils who are preparing to enter college, for 
pupils who are preparing for vocational careers, for future homemakers, 
and for pupils who have not yet made a choice of careers. Such a 
curriculum contains certain school subjects which are required of all 
pupils and as wide a range of elective subjects as the total school en- 
rollment can support. 

In gencTal, one-half of the courses taken in the 4 years of secondary 
schooling arc rc(|uir(*d and one-half arc elective. Courses most com- 
monly required of all pupils include 4 years of English, 2 years of 
social studies, 1 year of science, and 1 year of mathematics. In many 
schools, c‘ourses in he.nth and physical education are taken each year, 
onc-fourth of a unit credit being given for each year's course. 

Recently, there have been movements to increase the requirements 
in mathematics and science from 1 year to 2 years. 

Thus we sec that the subject approach, with certain broad-fields 
modifications, constitutes the prevailing curriculum structure in our high 
schools. Options arc provided for exploratory electives and specialization 
according to academic or vocational interest.s and aptitudes. The curricu- 
lum of the comprehensive high school, though structured according to a 
subject-centered and broad-fields approach, is diversified to meet the 
needs of a cosmopolitan student population. 

Junior High School Studies 

The junior high school may be organized as cither a two-year or three- 
vear institution. The two-year junior high school embraces grades seven 

OflBce of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Progress 
of Public Education in the United States 1960-61 ( Wa.shington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing OflBce, 1961 ), p. 40. 




Table 6-2 

Abraham Lincoln High School Programs of Study 
San Francisco, California 

Ninth Grade Tenth Grade Eleventh Grade Twelfth Grade Recommendations 
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Table ft -3 

Subjects OfiFered, Grades 10 through 12, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, 

San Francisco, California 
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Table 6-4 

Sample Program of Studies in a Three-Year Junior High School 


Graile 7 
Homeroom 

English 

Social Studies 

Arithmetic 

General Science 

Physical Education 

Elective* 


Grade H 
Homeroom 

English 
Social Studies 
Mathematics 
General Science 
Physical Education 
Elective* 


Grade 9 
Homeroom 

English 

Social Studies 

Mathematics or 
Algebra 

Physical Education 
Elective* 

Elective* 


* Choice of art, music, industrial arts (boys), homemuking (girls), foreign lan- 
guage. 

and eight, while the three-year junior high school also includes ^rade 
nine. 

Although the pattern of studies at the junior high school level is 
commonly organized along the lines of the subject-centered curriculum, 
the usual practice is to designate the' courses as broad fields or areas, 
rather than specific subjects. Such broad fields include English, social 
studies, arithmetic or mathematics, science, and so forth. Table 6-4 
presents a sample program of studies in a three-year junior high school, 
while Table 6-5 illustrates the electives commonly offered in three-year 
junior high schools. 

Tliere has been more of a tendency to experiment with different ap- 
proaches to curriculum organization at the junior high school level than 
at the senior high school. For example, a number of junior high 
schools have combined the English language arts and the social .studies 
with the homeroom, where one teacher is responsible for working with a 
group of pupils during a block of time that covers at least two periods. 
This teacher is responsible for general guidance and counseling of these 
pupils, as well as for the instructional program in the areas indicated. 
This approach claims certain advantages. The larger block of time 
reduces the number of different pupils in the teacher's daily load. As a 
result, the teacher has a better opportunity to know the students as 
individuals because of the additional time spent together during the 
school day. And since most of the elementary schools are organized on 
a self-contained classroom pattern, where a single teacher is responsible 
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Table 6-5 


Electives Commonly OflFered in a Large Junior High School 


GRADE 7 
( choice of one ) 

GRADE H 
( choice of one) 

GRADE 9 
( choice of two ) 

Art 

Art 

Algebra • 

Foreign Language 

Dramatics 

Art 

Homemaking 

Foreign Language 

Dramatics 

Industrial Arts 

French 

Foreign Language * 

Music 

German 

French 


Spanish 

German 


Homemaking 

Spanish 


Industrial Arts 

General Business 


Graphic Arts 

Homemaking 


Metals 

Industrial Arts 


Woods 

Graphic Arts 


Music 

Mechanical Drawing 


Band 

Metals 


OrclitJStra 

Woods 


Vocal 

Music 

Band 

Orchestra 

Vocal 

Speech 

Typing 


• Usually recommended for pupils who plan to take the college preparatory 
program in senior high school. 


for instruction in virtually every area of the curriculum, the transition 
from the elementary school to the junior high school is less abrupt under 
this system. 

The longer time block may be developed under several variations or 
options — for example, the teacher may follow a traditional pattern of 
teaching the English language arts and the social studies as distinctly 
separate broad-fields courses; on the other hand, the two fields may be 
related to one another under a correlated approach; or they may lose 
their traditional identity as separate oowrses through fusion;^^ finally, they 
may be resynthesized into a core program based upon student problems 
and interests selected from the combined curricular areas. The core 
problem-centered approach represents a sharp departure from the tradi- 

An example of such fusion would be the unification, of American history, literature, 
and composition under the central theme, "Our Cultural Heritage.” Traditional 
subject lines are dissolved. While the tendency is to fuse courses that are from 
the same subject field, the fusion o£ courses from different subject fields ( that js 
social studies and English language arts) is often referred to as a core ap- 
proach. The core curriculum may be centered either around broad themes or 
the problems and interests of students. 
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tional system of curriculum organization, and is discussed in considerable 
detail in Chapter 7. Other, less drastic approaches to curriculum synthesis, 
such as correlation, fusion, and broad fields are described later in the 
present chapter. 

Advantages and Limitations of the Subject Curriculum 

Why is the Subject-Centebed Cubmculum Favobed? The subject- 
centered curriculum is the dominant approach to curriculum organization 
in our high schools. Albcrty lists six major arguments in favor of the 
subject-centered curriculum: 

1. Systematic organization is essential to the effective interpretation of 
experience. 

2. Tne organization of the subject-centered curriculum is simple and 
ea.sily understood. 

3. The subject-centered curriculum is easily changed. 

4. The subject-centered cnirriculum is easily evaluated. 

5. The colleges have generally approved and perpetuated the subject- 
centered curricHilum through admission requirements. 

6. The subject-centered curriculum is generally approved by teachers, 
parents, and students. 

Most textbooks at the high school level are geared to this type of 
curriculum organization. These textbooks arrange the subject matter in a 
logical and systematic manner that conveniently coincides with the sub- 
ject-centered curriculum. Under this system, many teachers find it ca.sy 
to follow the textbook, page by page and chapter by chapter. In other 
words, the course of instruction is synthesized in the textbook, and this 
is of great convenience to the teacher. The curriculum is kept up to date 
by following the simple policy of adopting new textbooks every so often. 

Administratively, the subject-centered curriculum is easy to schedule. 
The usual practice is to allow one class period daily to each subject. Also, 
the students can follow these subjects in an ordered sequence year by 
year. For example, the usual practice is to offer general science in the 
ninth grade, biology in the tenth, chemistry in the eleventh, and physics 
in the twelfth. Moreover, the subject-centered curriculum is in harmony 
with the Carnegie Unit and the usual practice of stating the require- 
ments for college entrance in terms of credits or units. And most college 
curricula are organized on a subject-centered basis. 

The high-school student and his parents readily comprehend the 
subject-centered curriculum pattern and die requirements for graduation. 
Failure in a given subject can be made up without disturbing the 
general pattern. Also, new subjects can be added to the curriculum with- 

^ Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty, Reorganizing the Higjh-School Curriculum, 
3rd Ed. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962), pp. 173-180. 
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out molesting the existing structure. Most of the so-called changes in the 
high-school curriculum are a matter of simple accretion. 

Teachers at the high-school level tend to regard themselves as subject 
specialists inasmuch as their own college preparation rec|uires the comple- 
tion of a major and minor in specific subject fields. Consequently, the 
nature of dieir preparation for teaching is designed for the subject- 
centered curriculum. Beginning high school teachers, therefore, are very 
familiar with the subject-centered pattern of curriculum organization. 

What abe the Limitations and Disadvantages of the Subjectt- 
Centebed Cui^cxrLUM? While the subject-centered curriculum offers 
a number of significant advantages in the construction and administra- 
tion of a logically organized curriculum, it has some serious limitations 
and weaknesses. 

The subject-centered curriculum is not consistent with our knowledge 
concerning the psychology of learning. Under this system, the primary 
focus is on the logical organization of the subject matter, and the prob- 
lems and interests of the learners may be ignored or treated as of 
secondary importance. Students may learn facts and information from 
the textbook only to pass examinations, but they may retain very little 
of this type of learning once the examinations have been passed and the 
course is completed. TTie motivation for learning is too often geared to 
the extrinsic reward of receiving a passing grade. And what has been 
learned may soon be conveniently forgotten simply because it was arti- 
ficial to the student in the first place. John Dewey emphasized the 
fallacy and artificiality of such learning. 

Facts are toni away from their original place in experience and re- 
arranged with reference to some general principle. Classification is not 
a matter of child experience; things do not come to the individual pi- 
geonholed. The vital ties of affection, the connecting bonds of activity, 
hold together the variety of his personal experiences. The adult mind 
is so familiar viith the notion of logically ordered facts that it does not 
recognize — it cannot realize — ^the amount of separating and reformu- 
lating which the facts of direct experience have to undergo before they 
can appear as a “study” or branch of learning. A principle, for the 
intellect, had to be distinguished and defined; facts have had to be 
interpreted in relation to this princnple, not as they are in themselves. 
They have to be regathered about a new center which is wholly abstract 
and ideal. . . . The studies as classified are the product in a word, of the 
science of the ages, not of the experience of the child.'* 

This should not be interpreted to mean that all learning should be 
confined to the spontaneous interests of the learner. The story is told of 
the teacher who, upon greeting the children at the beginning of the 

IB John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1902), pp. 10-11. 
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school day, asked cheerfully: “Now, what do we want to leam about 
today?” A boy in the back of the room raised his hand for recognition, 
and in a voice of disappointment and exasperation exclaimed: “Do we 
have to learn what we want to leam again, today?” Unfortunately, some 
educators have gotten the notion that much of the material of instruction 
should emanate from the learner. Since the learner’s universe of ex- 
perience is limited, such learning procedures would be of limited value. 
But good teachers know that the logical material in a subject field must 
be tied to the experience of the learner if signifieant educational goals are 
to be attained. Effective teachers are aware of the importance of student 
attitudes toward learning. Even if the student achieves a grade of A, 
indicating the highest mastery of the subject matter, the real educational 
value is lost if, as a result of this experience, he now finds the subject 
distasteful. If education is to lead to lifelong learning, then we must find 
ways to enable the learner to understand and appreciate what learning 
is, and to partake of its joys. In this way, the subject matter is not 
minimized, but on the contrary is made even more significant to the 
learner. 

Even within the limits of the subject-centered curriailum, good 
teachers utilize a wide variety of instructional resources and strive to 
stimulate student interests. In other words, even within the framework 
of the subject-centered curriculum, it is possible for the teacher to employ 
sound psychological techniques and-procedures. But too many teachers 
follow the textbook as the bible of teaming and condition students to 
leam quantities of information and skills, to be parroted back at examina- 
tion time, without a real understanding of the significance and vitality 
of learning. Using the subject of mathematics as an example, Jacques 
Barzun relates the futility of learning without understanding. 

. . . because of the tribal bugbear about “math,” the mind stumbles 
more often over ciphering than over anything el.se. Is it a bugbear that 
can be traced to its den and slain? My impression is that its point of 
origin is the mystery created around numbers from the moment a child 
encounters them. It is an ever-deepening mystery, for as he grows older 
the pupil is asked to do more and more complicated things in increasing 
darkness of mind. The right answer is in the back of the book, but the 
right princ^les to explain it never seem to be in the front. At least I 
do not remember reading informatively about numbers until I hunted 
down books on the subject for my own pleasure long after school. 

Then I have more than an impression — ^it amounts to a certainty — 
that algebra is made repellant by the unwillingness or inability of 
teachers to explain why we suddenly start using a and b, what exponents 
mean apart from their handling, and how the paradoxical behavior of 
-f- and — came into being. There is no sense of history behind the 
teaching, so the feeling is given that the whole system dropped down 
ready-made from the skies, to be used only by tern jugglers. This is 
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what paralyzes — ^with few exceptions — ^the infant, the adolescent, or the 
adult who is not a juggler himself.*^ 

Many people have the mistaken notion that the basic curriculum in the 
secondary school is virtually inert — ^that is, the basic material never really 
requires overhauling because it is founded upon essential principles of 
knowledge. Under the .subject-centered curriculum, we frequently hear 
people saying, “A good teacher, above all, must know his subject.” Yet, 
whenever one encounters a truly creative person in a given field, we find 
that he is not concerned with inert knowledge, but with dynamics of 
exploration, discovery, and learning. 

Through the incessant emphasis on the learning of known facts and 
skills, many youngsters are conditioned to regard human knowledge as a 
finite and static system, rather than as an infinite and dynamic system. 
Psychology tells us that we learn much more effectively through explora- 
tion and discovery than through rote tasks. Yet, many teachers under 
the subject-centered curriculum confine students to the established 
knowledge that is represented in a textbook, and the students are graded 
according to their facility in the acquisition of subject-matter information 
and skills. Students who are adept at acquiring and regurgitating facts 
may be incapable of identifying problems, weighing and applying evi- 
dence, recognizing inconsistencies, recognizing bias, ' verifying data, 
discriminating between the relevant and the irrelevant, formulating and 
testing conclusions, and applying these habits of critical thinking to life 
situations. In one of his most famous works, the noted British mathe- 
matician and philosopher, Alfred North Whitehead, cautioned educators 
against the teaching of inert ideas. 

In the history of education, the most striking phenomenon is that 
schools of learning, which at one epoch are alive with a ferment of 
genius, in a succeeding generation exhibit merely pedantry and routine. 
Tlie reason is, that they are overladen with inert ideas. Education with 
inert ideas is not only useless: it is, above all things, harmful. . . . Every 
intellectual revolution which has ever stirred humanity into greatness 
has been a passionate protest against inert ideas. 

Most beginning high-school teachers will find them.selves teaching 
within a subject-centered curriculum pattern. Fortunately, the limitations 
of this curriculum pattern can be overcome to a considerable extent by 
an imaginative and resourceful teacher. 

Another limitation of the subject-centered curriculum is that it tends 
to separate knowledge into unrelated blocks. The curriculum is divided 

Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (^ew York: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1951), p. 82. 

IS Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 2. 
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and subdivided into so many dissociated segments that students fail to 
grasp the interdependence of human knowledge and eii^erience. For 
example, students may learn about graphs and equations in the algebra 
dass, but they often fail to connect this with the interpretation of data 
in the social studies and science classes. Whitehead bitterly criticized 
the schools for this artificial compartmentalization of knowledge through 
the subject-centered curriculum. 

The result of teaching small parts of a large number of subjects is 
the passive reception of disconnected ideas, not illumined with any 
spark of vitality.’" 

The solution whi<-h I am urging, is to eradicate the fatal disconnection 
of subjects which kills the vitality of our modem curriculum. There is 
only one subject-matter for education; and that is Life in all iis mani- 
festations. Instead of this single unity, we offer children — Algebra, from 
which nothing follows; Geometry, from which nothing follows; Science, 
from which nothing follows; History, from which nothing follows; a 
Couple of Languages, never mastered; and lastly, most dreary of all. 
Literature, represented by the plays of Shakespeare, with philological 
notes and short analyses of plot and character to be in substance com- 
mitted to memory. Can such a list be said to represent Life, as it is 
known in the midst of the living of it? The best that can be said of 
it is, that it is a rapid table of c^ontents which a deity might tun over 
in his mind while he was thinking of creating a world, and had not 
)et determined how to put it together.’’' 

The sharp boundary lines between subjects serve as deterrents to the 
integration of educational experiences. Relationships among subjects at 
a given grade level may be ignored. Also, there may be little if any 
attempt to correlate subjects from one grade level to another. For 
example, students may fail to see a working relationship between general 
science and mathematics in the ninth grade; and, fmthermore, tliey may 
fail to see a relationship between biology in the tenth grade and chemis- 
try in the eleventh grade.’’" Each course is conceived as fitting into a 
watertight compartment; each course is an entity unto itself. And each 
teacher may isolate himself in accordance with his own specialized 
subject area. 

A further criticism of the subject-centered curriculum is that it does not 
require cooperative faculty planning in the determination of educational 
goals and means. Just as the different subjects are separated, so are the 
various members of the faculty. Even though a teacher may be a member 
of a subject department in a large high school, he may find that he alone 
is responsible for determining the elements that make up the course of 

’« Ibid., p. 3. ’7 IbUi.. pp. 10-11. 

See Ralph W. Tyler, “Curriculum Organization,^’ The Integration of EdttcaHonal 
Experiences, Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Fart 111 (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1058), p. 107. 
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instruction in his spedal subject field — or he may simply choose to follow 
the textbook as the course of instruction. Few opportunities are provided 
for working together with other faculty members in various subject 
specialties for the purpose of correlating and integrating the disparate 
elements of the curriculum. Consequently, the teacher of mathematics 
in the ninth or tenth grade may seldom if ever work on improving 
curricular relationships with the teacher of chemistry or physics in the 
dieventh or twelfth grade. 

While many schools have faculty committees wcfflding on various 
projects relating to the curriculum, such committees rarely have sufficient 
time or resources to achieve their goals. For example, a faculty committee 
may develop an impressive list of educational objectives for the school. 
But while these objectives may be endorsed by the total faculty and 
administration, rarely is the curriculum tested to determine the extent to 
whidi these objectives are being met. Too often, one finds relatively few 
connections between stated objectives and actual classroom practices. 
The solution to tliis problem is not the forming of more faculty com- 
mittees, but developing faculty recognition of the need for cooperative 
planning and providing the means for implementing such plans. Critics 
of the subject curriculum argue that such cooperative action is exceed- 
ingly difficult when teachers regard themselves as subject-matter spe- 
cialists in their individual province or domain. 

It is also felt that the subject-centered curriculum is too remote from 
the life of the students. The adolescent often fails to see any direct or 
inunediate connection betw^'en his own life and the study of American 
history, English literature, algebra, chemistry, and other subjects. Few 
provisions are made for individual needs and interests. A course in 
American government may have little or no connection with the develop- 
ment of democratic values in the behavior of adolescents. It does not 
necessarily help youngsters appreciate the values of cooperation and 
respect for individuality. Likewise, a course in science may not improve 
the student’s ability to think with objectivity and precision, and to 
appreciate the vast areas for exploration and discovery. The organization 
of subject matter into logical systems of knowledge may represent mere 
verbalism in the eyes of the student, and consequently may haye little 
or no part in effecting significant changes in the student’s pattern of 
behavior. 

Many educators would agree that the role of the school ( and its curricu- 
lum) in society is to bring about an improvement in human behavior 
for the improvement of society. But the mere learning of verbalized 
material from various logically orgahized subject areas is no guarantee 
that die student’s life exp«rience will be changed or improved. 

The subject-centered curriculum is cumulative; yet, it can cover only 
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a very small fraction of human knowledge. Since the imiverse of human 
experience is not finite, but infinite in nature, man’s organization and 
conceptualization of knowledge must undergo constant reappraisal. As 
new explorations and discoveries are made, and as man continues to 
revise his way of living, so the cmriculum of the school must change. 
Consec|uently, the adding of new knowledge to the curriculum and the 
revision of old knowledge presents an enigma to curriculum workers 
under the subject-centered approach. 

Whitehead observed that knowledge keeps «|[o better than fish. This 
perishable nature of knowledge, combined with the incessant cxpan.sion 
of new knowledge, means that students can only be exposed to a minute 
fraction of subject matter. The many new areas of .subject .specialization 
lead to a great proliferation of courses. Even if the student, however 
gifted he may be, were to spend his entire life in school, he would 
encounter only a tiny portion of the subject matter that man has accumu- 
lated. Because human knowledge is dynamic and evolving, a cumulative 
approach to the organization and cataloguing of subject matter presents 
serious difficulties in curriculum development. Tlie tendency to arrange 
and pre.sent knowledge in expository form, while pennitting a fairly 
wide degree of coverage, often leads to learning by repetitfon and 
memorization. As a consequence, the student is often left with the er- 
roneous impression that knowledge is static and permanent. 

Can Teachers Overcome the Limitations of the 
Subject-Centered Curriculum? 

We have observed that most liigh school teachers adapt easily to the 
subject-centered curriculum. Their own college preparation and their 
experiences in student teaching tend to be based on the subject- centered 
approach. And it is easy for a beginning teacher to follow the textbook 
as the course of instruction under this system of curriculum organization. 
Many teachers are so well accu.stomed to the subject curriculum that 
they prefer it to any alternative curriculum design. The subject-centered 
curriculum is so firmly entrenched that proposals for radical change are 
vigorously resisted. Moreover, teachers rarely have a voice in curriculum 
design — ^partly because they do not show sufficient intere.st in these 
matters, and also because .such decisions are, for the most part, left to 
the administrators and their boards of education. But even when teachers 
are given a voice in curriculum determination, they are prone to stick 
with the status quo. Curriculum experimentation is too upsetting to e.stab- 
lished habits and comfortable routines. Nevertheless, in recent years, an 
increasing number of teachers seem to be taking an interest in matters 
of curriculum determination, and more school administrators seem to 
be calling on their faculties for advice and assistance. 
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The question then arises as to whether the teacher, working within the 
structure of the subject-centered curriculum, can overcome its limitations. 
While, in the next chapter, we examine various attempts at overcoming 
the limitations of the subject-centered curriculum by turning to other 
types of curriculiun design, it should be emphasized that the key person, 
in addition to the learner, in the educational process is the teacher. In 
other words, no curriculum design, no matter how well conceived, can 
be succe.ssful without competent teachers in the classroom. After all, it 
is the individual classroom teacher who works face to face with the 
learner and decides what methods of instruction .should be employed. 
Consequently, it is possible for a eompetent and imaginative cla.ssroom 
teacher to overcome many of the limitations as.sociated with the subject- 
centered ciirricnlnm. The ela.ssroom teacher of a givem subject can help 
youngsters relate this subject to other areas of the curriculum, and 
provide activities that are based on student interests and needs. Indi- 
vidual and group projects can be developed through cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning. Activities can be providf?d to enable youngsters to work 
together democratically. Problems and issues can bo explored in a 
stimulating way. The creative teacher can instill in youngsters a genuine 
love of learning. 

Teachers can work together, even under the subject-centered curricu- 
lum, to bring about improved teaching methods and to develop a better 
synthesis between and among the various .subject areas of the curriculum. 
But unless the need for such cooperative planning by the faculty is 
recognized, each teacher under the subject curriculum may tend to isolate 
himself according to his own area of .subject specialization. The subject- 
centered curricuhim too often results in the delineation of learning areas 
into many unrelated components and tlie failure to develop effective 
communication among faculty members. The faculty of a school need to 
work together in ( 1 ) identifying educational objectives, ( 2 ) developing 
a synthesis and continuity of curricular elements, (3) improving the 
methods of instruction, (4) improving instructional materials and de- 
vices, (5) developing the total sdiool program, including guidance 
and student activities, and (6) asse.ssing learning outcomes. While 
it is important for each teacher to have professional independeilce and 
freedom, he cannot isolate himself from the total school program. 

For many years it has been fashionable to say that a good teacher, 
above all, must know his subject. But “knowing” one’s subject has never 
been adequately defined. Moreover, studies of teacher competence reveal 
that many complex dimensions go into the making of a good teacher. It 
should be emphasized that even the outstanding scholars do not claim 
to know their subject. The scholars task is to explore and discover in 
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his own field, with the goal of expanding human knowledge and under- 
standing. Since knowledge is dynamic and evolving, the effective teacher 
must keep abreast of new developments in his own area of specialization 
and in related areas. He mu.st also be competent in utilizing techniques 
and resources to make learning significant in the lives of his students. To 
do this, the teacher must understand the learning proc'ess. 

Expansion and Modification of the Subject-Centered Curriculum 

There has always been resistance to curricuhim change. But changes 
in society have led to changes in the curricula of our schools. For 
example, the schools and colleges did not begin to offer laboratory 
sciences until the great impact of scientific and industrial changes in 
society were clearly evident during the middle and latter half of the 
ninete^th century. The teaching of modem foreign languages was 
largely ignored until the nineteenth century. And only after otir nation 
was in the midst of the great technological crisis of World War I did 
vocational education receive real impetus. 

In his remarkable and humorous fictional work. The Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum, published in 1939, Harold Benjamin ridiculed this resLstance 
to curriculum change and the insistence on holding fast to subjects that 
are traditionally established, however useless and outmoded they may 
be. The story takes place in cave man .society, where one of the tribesmen 
becomes concerned with the need to educate the children so that they 
will learn “to live with full bellies, warm backs, and minds free from 
fear.”*'* In this parody, the thinking tribesman decides to establish a 
curriculum based on activities that are necessary for survival. Since the 
cavemen must catch fish with their bare hands, he establishes the 
subject of “fish-grabbing with the bare hands.” And since the tribesmen 
must protect themselves by driving away the saber-tooth tiger with fire, 
he adds anothers subject to the curriculum: “saber-tooth-tiger-scaring- 
with-fire.” The children soon find this purposeful curriculum much to 
their liking, and enjoy it much more than merely playing with colored 
stones. Gradually, these subjects became accepted as the heart of the 
educational system, as the really fundamental subjects. But after some 
years, the rivers become muddied and it is no longer possible to catch 
fish with bare hands. And to add to their woes, the saber-tooth tiger 
becomes extinct. Finally some young, thinking tribesmen suggest a new 
cuiriculum adapted to the changed conditions of society, lliey want 
such subjects as “fishnet-making and using” and “bear-catching and 
killing.” But the conservative members of the tribe object to these new 

Harold Benjamin, The Saber-Tooth Curriculum (New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., 1939), p. 28. 
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subjects as frills, and point out that the standard cultural subjects of 
fish-grabbing and tiger-scaring are the real fundamentals. 

‘"With all the intricate details of fish-grabbing, . . . and tiger-scaring — 
the standard cultural subjects — ^the school curriculum is too crowded 
now. We can’t add these fads and frills of net-making . . . and — of all 
things — ^bear-killing. . . . What wo need to do is give our young people 
a more thorough grounding in the fundamentals. . . 

“But damn it/* exploded one of the radicals, “how can any person 
with good sense be interested in such useless activities? What is the 
point of trying to catch fish with the bare hands when it just can’t be 
done any more. . . . And why in hc*ll should children try to scare tigers 
with fire wlien tli(» tigers are dead and gone?” 

“Don’t be foolish/’ said the wise old men. . . . “We don’t teach fish 
grabbing to grab fish; we teach it to develop ^ generalized agility which 
can never be developed by mere training. . . . We don’t teach tiger- 
scaring to scare tigers; we teach it for the purpose of giving that noble 
courage which carries over into all the affairs of life and which can never 
come from so base an activity as bear-killing. . . .” 

. . II you had any cduc*ation yourself,” they said severely, “you 
would know that the chsvncc of tiue education is timelessness. It is 
something that endures through changing conditions like a solid rock 
standing squarely and firmly in the middle of a raging torrent. You 
must know that theie are some etc*inal verities, and the saber-tooth 
curriculum is one of tliein.-*^ 

While the above parody is outlandishly overdrawn, it nevertheless 
parallels the long persistence in teaching Greek and Latin while resisting 
modern languages in the secondary-school curriculum. And it parallels 
the resistance against the introduction of laboratory sciences during the 
middle and latter half of the ninelccnth century. The Saber-Tooth 
Curriculum vividly illustrates how the school curriculum must be dy- 
namic if it is to have meaning in relation to the changing conditions of 
society. 

Traditionalists have deplored the development of such high-school 
programs as vocational education and driver education, and the offering 
of electives. Even some of the recent reforms in the content and me- 
thodology of teaching the sciences, ^nathematics, and modem foreign 
languages have been resisted by the traditionalists. While the new cur- 
riculum reforms are discussed in Chapters 7 and 8, it should be em- 
phasized that the curriculum cannot be static if society is dynamic. 

APPROACHES TO CURRICULUM ARTICULATION 

However, under the subject-centered curriculum, the temptation is to 
keep abreast of new knowledge and the myriad areas of specialization 


20 Ibid,, pp. 41-44. 
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by adding more courses to the curriculum. In many of our larger high 
schools it is only possible for a student to take a sampling of the total 
course offerings. While the elective system has some real merits, the 
problem of providing stud^ts with a well-balanced curriculum is com- 
pounded as the curriculum options are multiplied. Furthermore, the 
problem of curriculum articulation becomes more acute as the number 
of courses and areas of specialization are increased. Many separate 
subject departments are formed. While this departmentalization may 
lead to desirable faculty planning within a subject field, it generally tends 
to set off one subject field against another. 

Two Dimensions of Curriculum Organizaton 

Within the framework of the subject curriculum, there have been 
many attempts to improve the articulation between and among subjects. 
When we strive to improve the interrelationships between ninth-grade 
general science and tenth-grade biology, tenth-grade biology and elev- 
enth-grade chemistry, eleventh-grade chemistry and twelfth-grade physics 
— we are referring to the vertical organization of the curriculum. On the 
other hand, when we attempt to improve die articulation ^between 
seventh-grade English and seventh-grade social studies, or between 
seventh-grade general science and seventh-grade mathematics, we arc 
concerned with the horizontal organization of the curricidiim. 

An analysis of the vertical organization of a given curriculum may 
reveal serious gaps and omissions in subject-matter content and activity; 
or it may reveal a great deal of unnecessary duplication and overlapping. 
Teachers often find themselves going over the same ground in grammar 
or mathematics because the students have apparently failed to retain 
the material they had supposedly learned during the previous academic 
year. In many cases, such review work is required from year to year 
because the abstract study of grammar or mathematics, for example, 
never became truly meaningful to the students. The study of grammar 
was not connected effectively with the actual writing and reading skills 
and habits of the students. It was merely studied as a discipline unto 
itself, and the students were required to rely heavily on drill work and 
memorized rules. Research shows that many teachers fail to connect the 
study of grammar with experiences in composition and reading, and as a 
consequence what is learned one semester is forgotten the next.^* It is 
common to hear teachers complain about the need for such repetitive 
drill and review from one grade level to another. Tbis is obviously a 

See John J. DeBoer, “Crammar in Language Teaching,” Elementary English, 1-9, 
October, 1959; also see Bergen Evans, "Grammar for Today,” The Atlantic^ 
March, 1960, 205:79-82. 
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problem of improper instructional methods and content, as well as in- 
adequate vertical articulation of the curriculum. 

With regard to the horizontal organization of the curriculum, the 
common pitfall is the failure to draw relationships between and among 
subjects at a given grade level. Teachers in the secondary school tend 
to regard themselves as subject specialists, and learning is compart- 
mentalized into separate subjects. Recognizing the failure of students to 
relate one subject to another, various attempts have been made to im- 
prove the horizontal articulation within the framework of the subject 
curriculum. These efforts are referred to as curriculum correlation, fusion, 
and broad-fields; The need for curriculum articulation has come about 
as a result of the finding that students do not automatically transfer what 
they learn in one subject to another subject. If such transfer is to occur, 
it must be carefully planned and worked for. Correlation, fusion, and 
broad-fields represent attempts at articulation while still preserving the 
subject curriculum. These approaches, therefore, are not radical or 
revolutionary. But they are, nevertheless, significant attempts to alter 
the curriculum structure in order to reduce the large number of boundary 
lines between subjects. The goal of improved curriculum articulation is 
to bring about an integrated conception of knowledge in the mind of 
the student. In this way, it is hoped that the student will be able to 
relate this synthesis of knowledge to experient'es and problems through- 
out life. 

Correlation 

This approach to curriculum articulation retains the usual subject 
divisions. However, it attempts to bring together certain common rela- 
tionships between or among two or more courses. For example, the 
teacher of United States history and tlie teacher of American literature 
may decide to relate the two subjects. As a result, the students may be 
assigned to read Thomas Paine’s Common Sense in the literature class 
at the same time as they are studying the American Revolutionary 
Period in the history dass. Likewise, the reading of Steinbeck’s Grapes 
of Wrath in the literature coiu'se mighi parallel the study of the Ameri- 
can Depression of the 1930’s in the history course. In a similar vein, a 
correlated approach might be developed between history and geography, 
science and mathematics, and so on. The correlation of history and 
literature, or of science and mathematics, involves an attempt to articu- 
late not only two subjects, but two instructional fields. On the other 
hand, the correlation of histoiy and geography involves two subjects in 
the same instructional field. 

Corrdation may be attempted by a single teacher who instructs in two 
or more courses and attempts to relate these subjects to one another 
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(for instance, geography and history). Or it may be attempted by two 
or more teachers with the goal of helping students understand and 
appreciate the common threads between subjects. Such correlation does 
not disrupt the existing curriculum or the class schedules. But when it 
involves two or more teachers, a great deal of cooperative planning is 
necessary. This may be an inconvenience to teachers who must find 
additional time for such planning. Unless teachers appreciate the need 
and value of curriculum correlation, they will simply approach each 
course in an isolated and compartmentalized 'V^ay. 

Correlation may be provided under a variety of administrative com- 
binations, as follows: 

1. The teachers plan the work together, but do not necessarily have 
the same students. Each teacher, however, uses some material 
from another teacher’s field. 

2. The teachers plan their work together and have the same group 
of students, but not at the same time. Section A may have 
literature the first period with the English teacher, and history 
the second period with the history teacher. 

3. The teachers have separate cla.sses on a criss-cross schedule that 
permits combining the groups on oc'casion. Take two groups, A 
and B, and two teachers, X and Y. Group A has English with 
teacher X during the first period, while group B has history with 
teacher Y at the same time. In the second period, group A has 
teacher Y in history and group B has teacher X in English. When 
desired, groups A and B may meet with both teachers, X and Y, 
for the two periods, possibly for films or a field trip.“^ 

4. Two teachers meet with the class for two periods and cooperate 
not only in the planning but in the teaching. This is obviously 
an expensive arrangement and not likely to be widely used.“ 

5. One teacher, with c*ompctence in both fields, te.aches the class 
for both periods.®^ 

Some educators believe that while curriculum correlation is based 
upon sound principles, it does not go far enough. They argue that al- 
though correlation repre.sents an attempt to reduce or eliminate the 
isolationist and compartmentalized characteristics of the subject-centered 
curriculum, it nevertheless leaves each subject intact. Correlation does 
not necessarily require changes in the actual methods of teaching. The 
subject matter may continue to follow a logical pattern of organization 

22 In recent years, such cooperative efforts have been referred to as team-teaching. 
22 This team-teaching arrangement can be economical when classes are combined. 
2<See Edward A. f^g, The Secondary School Curriculum (New York: Harper & 
■Row, PuRUsRers, Inc.. 1960), pp. 200-201. 
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— ^ignoring the interests, needs, and motivations of the learner. But again, 
the reader is cautioned to remember that an effective teacher, regardless 
of the curriculum pattern, centers his instructional methods around 
the learner. Nevertheless, the type of curriculum pattern can have a 
marked influence on the effectiveness of the teacher and on the quality 
of learning. In too many instances, correlation is merely approached on 
a chronological basis. In other words, the course in United States history 
and the course in American literature are merely made to run parallel 
chronologically. 

Fusion 

This is regarded as a more advanced step toward curriculum articu- 
lation than correlation. Two or more subjects are merged, thereby re- 
placing those subjects previously offered separately. While fusion may 
involve the merger of two or more couses from different subject flelds, 
it most commonly occurs within the same field. 

Examples of fusion are the merger of botany and zoology into biology, 
or the combining of ancient, medieval, and modem history into world 
history. While fusion claims advantages similar to correlation, it differs 
in the sense that fusion represents the merger of related subjects into a 
new course, while correlation simply repesents an attempt at relating 
two or more different subjects with one another. Under correlation, the 
subjects remain intact. Theoretically, fusion should lead to improved 
curriculum synthesis, but its success also depends upon the teachers 
concerned. Obviously, the t^'acher must be c'ommittcd to the need for 
such synthesis, and he must be able to draw functional relationships 
between and among areas of knowledge that were once taught as sepa- 
rate .subjects. If the teacher approaches the fused course as a group of 
separate components, nothing is gained; the teacher is merely teaching 
two or more different subjects under the title of a single course. 

As in correlation, fusion does not require changes in the actual methods 
of teaching. The teacher may continue to follow the subject matter in a 
logical pattern — or he may choose a problem-centered approach. But if 
true fusion is to be achieved, the subjects once taught separately should 
be brought together as a functional and organic whole. 

Broad-Fields 

In an effort to avoid an unmanageable multiplicity of courses, many 
sdiools and colleges have developed a broad-fields curriculum. Instead 
of merely fusing the content of two or more courses, the broad-fields 
approach is an attempt to synthesize an entire branch of learning into 
a comnion unity. Broad-fiel^ courses may appear under a variety of 
title designations, such as Social Studies, Social Relationships, or Ameri- 
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can Studies. They may be organized as broad content areas or as unifying 
themes. Some representative patterns of the broad-fields curriculum are: 

1. Language Arts. 

2. Social Studies. 

3. Science and Mathematics. 

4. Health and Physical Education. 

5. Fine Arts and Miisic.^*'’* 

The broad-fields approach is not new. This ^pattern of curriculum 
organization was advocated in a 1933 report by (he Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. This committee suggested four broad-fields to encompass the* 
various subjects in the secondary school curriculum: 

1. Health and Physical Fitness. 

2. Leisure Time. 

3. Vocational Activities. 

4. Social Relationships.^^ 

The broad-fields approach, however, was supposed to have bt*en at- 
tempted in England long before its beginnings in the Lnited^ States. 

The earliest hegiimiiig of the broad-fields enrrieuhirn is not loiind 
in America but in England, in a course giv(‘n as a series of lecture's by 
Thomas Huxley to London chihVen at the Royal Institution in 1869 
and latt'r published undiM* the title of P/if/.v/og/y/p/ir/. Tin; preface' indi- 
cat('S Huxli*v*s proplu'tic views with respect to changes in tlu' con\en- 
tional subject curriculum. He oppo.sed “an omnium -p^athcr urn of scraps 
of all .sorts and nndigcjsted and imconiK'cled information.'’ 'J'he cour.se 
was inductively developed and aimed at imitv not only by bringing the 
facts and prineiph's of reflated fields into juxtaposition but also by choos- 
ing the Tharnc'S basin and the activities of its people as tlie unifying 
factor. This was a happy choic*e, which anticipated by two g('nerations 
the regional and cf)mmunily ideas in education. 

Hiixhy’s ideas on curriculum reorganization were remarkably ad- 
vanc(*d, not only from the standpoint of recognizing the lUJcd for dev(;U)p- 
ing a meaningful unity out of many di.spara(c subjects, but also in his 
attempt to de\'('lop this broad-field from tlu' li\ing conditions of a 
region. Instead of a logical approach to the subject matter, he attempted 
a problems approach. 


^^»Nt4sori L. Bos.sing, Principles of Secondary Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J,: 
Prentice- Hall, Inc., J95.5), p. 376. 

Lewis W. Wchb et ah. High School Curriculum Hcorganization (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1933). 

B. Othancl Smith, William O. Stanley, and ]. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Cur- 
riculum Development ( Yonkers-on-Hiid.son, New York: World Book Companv, 
1957), p. 256. ■ 
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The value of a broad-fields pattern of curriculum organization at the 
college level began to be recognized in the United States early in this 
century. In his inaugural address as president of Harvard University in 
1909, A. Lawrence Lowell advocated the establishment of comprehensive 
anirses to “give to men who do not intend to pursue the subject further 
a comprehension of its underlying principles or methods of thought.^" 

In the early 1900’s, courses in general science and problems of democ- 
racy began to appear in the curriculum of some high schools. Today, 
many elementary and .secondary schools categorize their curricula accord- 
ing to such broad-fields as general arts, language arts, general mathe- 
matics, general science, social studies, and so on. 

In 1914 Amherst College established a broad-fields course called 
Social and Economic Institutions. The University of Chicago, between 
1923 and 1925, is credited with having developed the first complete 
broad-fields curriculum at the college level with such general education 
courses as The Nature of the World and of Man, Man in Society, The 
Meaning and Value of the Arts, and Introduction to Rcflcctivi* Thinking. 
Beginning in September of 1946, Harvard College inaugurated an experi- 
mental program in general education consisting of .such broad-fields 
courses as Social Sciences, Natural Sciences and others. This program 
became permanent in 1949.“” Yale College has also followed a broad- 
fields approach in general education. The field of American Stiulies at 
Yale encompasses history, ait, literature, and social sciences, Selc'cted 
freshmen at Yale may pursue “interdepartmental studies” — consisting of 
the “interrelationships of literature and the visual arts, of history and 
philosophy, of seieiu'cs and mathematics.””” 

Toilay many colleges follow a broad-fieltls approach in general edu- 
cation. The organization of the general education curriculum into broad- 
ficlds does not eliminate the .spcicialized courses at the advanct'd levels 
of study. The broad-fields curriculum is widely practiced in general 
education with the aim of giving the student a comprehensive overview 
of a field of knowledge. The separate subject.'', on the other hand, tend 
to be organized sequtmtially so tha;^ each course represents a small 
segment of specialized knowledge. It is ironical that the secondary 
schools should be accused of watering down the curriculum when they 
attempt to improve the articulation among certain areas of learning 
through a broad-fields approach — espe.cially when many of our leading 

2* A. Lawrence Lowell, “Inaugural Address, October 6, 1909,” Atlantic Moutldu, 
Vol. 104, November, 1909, p. 692. 

29 See Courses in General. Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University I*ress, 
1961-62. 

99 See Bulletin of Yale University, Vnioersity Catalogue Number 1961-1962, New 
Haven, Conn., November 1, 1961, p. 123. 
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colleges are recognizing the need for a more unified and integrated cur- 
riculum in general education. 

CURRICULUM ARTICULATION AND REVISION 
Integrating Elements of the Curriculum 

Tyler identifies three elements that are the basis for organizing learning 
experiences: (1) concepts, (2) skills, and (3) values.®^ 

Three kinds of elements are commonly to be found in current cur- 
riculum guides and courses of study which are used as the basis for 
the organization of learning evpcriences. Concepts comprise the most 
common type. For example, the concept of the interdependence of 
human beings is a concept which occurs again and again in many courses 
of study beginning with the kindergarten and running through the 
senior high school. . . . 

A second common type of organizing element is that of skills. A skill 
like reading serves as an element that is acquired at a very simple level 
in the early grades and is broadened and deepened as the pupil moves 
on through th(' elementary school and the high school. . . . 

A third type of element which sometimes appears in curriculum 
guides and courses of study is that of values. Values include festhetic 
(}ua1iti(\s, ideals, and objects and activities which learners arc expected 
to devc'lop loyalty to or interest in as a part of the educational program. 
One value which is found most commonly in social studies courses is 
that of rc.spect for the dignity and worth of every individual regardless 
of his race, religion, occupation, nationality, or social class. . . . Values 
appear to rc^present the organizing elements related to objectives of 
attitudes, interests, appreciation, and the like.'^- 

If the educational program is successful, these concepts, skills, and 
values will be reflected in the behavior of the learner. In putting together 
the subject matter of a given specialty, relatively few faculties have given 
sufficient thought to the common elements or threads that make up the 
material, color, and design of a discipline; and often ignored is the 
interdependence of the various disciplines. The chief factor that dis- 
tinguishes a discipline from an inert body of facts and information lies 
in the coherence of content and process or the unity of structure that is 
sustained at all levels of education — ^from the elementary school to the 
graduate school.^’^ When we ignore this unity, the subject matter becomes 
a mere additive process and takes on the properties of a formless cancer, 
rather than the symmetry and harmony of a growing tree. 

Ralph W. Tyler, “Curriculum Organization,’’ Chapter VI, The Integration of Edu- 
cational Experiences, Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part III (Chicago; The University of Chicago Press, 1958), p. 
112 . 

32 Ibid., pp. 112-114. 33 Ibid., see pp. 112-114. 
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Organization of the Course. Whether we have a traditional subject 
curriculum or a broad-fields approach, there has been a trend in recent 
years toward reorganizing the internal structure of each course into 
somewhat larger blocks. Instead of merely presenting the course as a 
long series of quite separate lessons, the tendency has been toward 
organizing the subject matter into fairly broad topics. But many cur- 
riculum workers have found the topical approach inadequate because it 
often fails to reduce the number of discreet elements within the course 
itself. Consequently, they have turned to a unit approach that organizes 
the .subject matter around key problems or purposes. The unit approach 
has the twofold advantage of reducing the large number of course topics 
and boundaries into more related blocks, and of making the subject 
more appealing psychologically through problems and activities related 
to the interests and needs of the leanior. 

CnmasMS of the Broad-Fikuis .\pproacii. Wc have already pointed 
out that the creation of a broad-fields curriculum does not automatically 
result in subject-matter integration. Such integration can only take place 
in the mind of the student. In other words, the test of a curriculum is in 
what the student has learned and how .such learning leads to more 
effective behavior in the life of the student Education should lead to 
lifelong learning — an attitude of inquiry and open-mindedness. Perhaps 
the true test of a curriculum is not so much what the student has learned, 
but what he .seeks to Icam, and also how he is able to harness such 
learning in the improvement of his life and the life of others. 

To a considerable extent, the succe.ss or failure of a curriculum hinges 
not so much on its particular type of design or structure as on the kind 
of teacher in the classroom. If the broad-fields approach is to fulfill its 
purpose of developing new relation.ships between and among a multi- 
plicity oI disparate subjects, teachers must have a broad range of com- 
petencies in their chosen area of instruction and they must be conunitted 
to the need for curriculum continuity and articulation. The design or 
structure of a curriculum can help or hinder the educational process, 
but the final success or failure of this process is utterly dependent on the 
teacher in the classroom. 


Proiessor Bestor observes that “the tc.st of a .school, after all, is how inueh the 
students learn.” (The Restoration of Leamii^, New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955, p. 106). But education is not this simple. For example, a student is 
motivated to obtain a grade of A in a literature course and, at the end of the 
.semester or academic year, he actually achieves this high grade. This is no 
guarantee that the student will have developed a passion for readinR good litera- 
ture on his own. He has been motivated to get a high {prade and he has ful- 
filled this goal. But he is not necessarily motivated to read good literature in 
his normal, out-of-school routine Indeeil, he may have developed a negative 
attitude toward such literature as a re.sult of his experiences in the academic 
setting. 
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MODERN 

i 

Experience Curriculum 

I 

Core Curriculum 

I 

Broad-Fields Curriculum 

I 

Fused Curriculum 

I 

Cor»elated Curriculum 

I 

Subject Curriculum 

t 

TRADITIONAL 

Figure 6-1. Types of curriculum design. [Based upon curriculum classifica- 
tions as seen by Harold Spears, The Emerging High-School Curriculum (New 
York: American Book Company, 1948), p. 52.] 


Some critics of the broad-fields approacli argue that it docs not go far 
enough. They would prefer an activity or core curriculum more realis- 
tically centered around life problems. The broad-fields approach, they 
would argue, too often follows a traditional and logical seipumce of 
subject-matter organization without giving sufficient attention to the 
psychological needs of students. While these critics might concede that 
the broad-fields is a step in the right direction, they would like to 
eliminate all of the traditional subject boundaries in general education 
and develop a curriculum focused on the problems and needs of youth. 
Such proposals for curriculum reform are treated in detail in Chapter 7. 

Representing quite another view are those critics who prefer the 
traditional subject curriculum. Tlie following statement by an historian 
criticizes the ‘‘worship of contemporaneity” in the curriculum, and decries 
the “submersion” of the subject of history into the social studies or social 
sciences: 

In the public schools today the shortsighted worship of contempo- 
raneity is producing its most devasting effects within the area which 
educationists call “the social studies.” This label has itself contributed 
so greatly to educational confusion and stultification that it ought to be 
abandoned forthwith. The mature world of scholarship recognizes a 
number of disciplines that are concerned primarily with the institutions 
of organized society. Among these are economics, political science, so- 
ciology, anthropology, social psychology, and jurisprudence. . . . 
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History is the one discipline in the traditional secondary-school cur- 
riculum which is perennially and consistently concerned with the per- 
spective of time. . . . History cannot perform this essential function if 
it is submerged in the social sciences and loses its identity. History 
co-operates with and learns from the other disciplines concerned with 
man and society, but it has its own tasks, its own techniques, and its 
own system of values. 

A course in history, described and taught as history, cannot possibly 
neglect the perspective of time or dodge the problems of change and 
development. A course in “the social studies,” on the other hand, can 
easily narrow its scope to strictly contemporary questions. If its organi- 
zation is topical, the occasional references it makes to historical "back- 
ground” may result in so unsystematic and even garbled an under- 
standing of chronology as to destroy historical perspective entirely.®® 

While Professor Bestor is known primarily for his criticisms of the 
secondary school, his argument against the broad-fields curriculum runs 
counter to many prevailing practices in the general education programs 
of some of our most illustrious colleges. In other words, even at the col- 
lege level the need for curriculum integration is rccogni/cd, as evidenced 
by broad-fields courses at such institutions as Yale College, Harvard Col- 
lege, and the University of Chicago. The attempt at curriculum integra- 
tion in the social sciences is not to emphasize contemporaneity at the 
expense of history, but to capitalize on the interdependence of these 
disciplines. Without such attempts, a great pre^fusion of separate courses 
develop and it becomes virtually impossible for the high-school student 
or college freshman to gain an intelligent overview of a field of learning. 
Moreover, the broad-fields curriculum in general education does not lead 
to the elimination of the specialized subjects. As the student completes 
his general education, he is able to pursue the more advanced courses in 
his chosen areas of specialization. 

At advanced levels of scholarship, significant efforts are being made to 
develop greater unity and coherence among related fields. Interdiscipli- 
nary approaches to instruction and research arc being taken in the social 
sciences at Princeton University, for example: 

New avenues to a comprehensive view of the social sciences will be 
opened as the re.sult of a $1,400,000 grant, received last week by 
Princeton University, for the: study of human relations. In sharp contrast 
to the academic habit of departmental specialization, the Roger Williams 
Straus Council on Human Relations at Princeton will combine the facul- 
ties and principles of history, political science, economics, sociology, 
anthropology ^and .social p.sychology to do research on specific problems. 

. . . the Princeton venture emphasizes the combination of forces to 
illuminate a problem rather than the general education of the student. 
It will attempt to increase the vi\lues of cooperation by concentrating on 

•^•''Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), 
pp. 126-129. 
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one area: the principles of human relations as a tool for resolving human 
conflicts. Dr. Robert F. Coheen, president of die university, escribed 
the need: “The findings of social psychology must be put to work im- 
mediately in political science, and sociology must help enlighten eco- 
nomic analysis.”*® 

Attempts at curriculum integration are also being made in a number 
of professional schools, including medicine and dentistry.*^ Some of these 
programs go far beyond the broad-fields approach in an attempt to 
develop an integrated curriculum. It seems paradoxical that attempts at 
curriculum unity are being criticized at the secondary school level, while 
at the same time there is recognition for such curriculum development 
in general education and profes.sional education at the university level. 
Professor Bestor and other critics of secondary education argue that .such 
integration constitutes a hodgepodge or watering down of the eurriculum. 
But if students at the undergraduate college level and advanced pro- 
fessional level are in need of a more unified, cohesive, and interdiscipli- 
nary approach to learning, it seems unreasonable to expect the high 
school student to develop an educational synthesis automatically from 
the many disparate and departmentalized courses in the subject cur- 
riculum. Indeed, it might be argued that the subject curriculum, vaith its 
departmentalized organization, results in a hodgepodge of learning as far 
as the high school .student is concerned. 

Again, it should be emphasized that the broad-fields approach is not 
designed to reduce subject matter to its lowest common denominator. 
Indeed, a poor teacher of history under the traditional subject cur- 
riculum may develop nothing hut a watered-down hodgepodge of in- 
formation to be learned by the unfortunate student. Of course, some 
attempts at curriculum articulation and integration have been misguided 
and ineffectual. But the failure to provide learning experiences that arc 
stimulating and challenging is not an inherent characteristic of any 
particular type of curriculum. Rather, such a shortcoming is more of a 
reflection on the school faculty and administration. The promise of cur- 
riculum articulation lies in the increased opportunities for bridging gaps 
in the educative experienc-e through greater cooperative effort on the part 
of school faculties. The success or failure of attempts at articulation rests 
not on the curriculum structure alone, but to a great extent on what is 
done within the structure. The structure of the curriculum can only help 
or hinder the efforts for improved articulation. 

Retbenchment or Chance? A number of academic specialists in the 

*® “Bridge for Social Studies,” The New York Times, September 17, 1961, p. E9. 

The &hoo] of Medicine at Western Reserve Univer.sity instituted an integrated, 
medical curriculum in 1952. A similar program was developed for the Univer:dty 
of Texas School of Dentistry beginning 1961-62. 
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universities have criticized the curricula of the schools in recent years. 
Paul Woodring expresses his belief that many such specialists are really 
not qualified to determine the curriculum for the elementary and sec- 
ondary school because their own experiences are confined to teaching 
the relatively high-ability student. 

It has been proposed by critics of the contemporary trends that the 
curriculum of the elementary and high schools should he made by the 
academic specialists in the universities because they are presumed to 
know the most about the world of knowledge. But this is the course 
which was followed prior to the present century, the course which 
proved unfeasible with the extension of universal education up through 
the secondary school. It was because the scholars refused to face the 
problems of universal education that the classroom teachers, confronted 
with students of all levels of ability, turned to the new philosophy for 
a way out of their dilemma. . . 

Professor Bestor is also critical of what he terms the worship of con- 
temporaneity in the curriculum. But the dynamics of knowledge are such 
that many disciplines, including some of those cited by Professor Bestor, 
such as sociology and social psychology, are relative newcomers to the 
academic scene. The avoidance of contemporaneity in the curriculum 
would have prevented many now recognized academic disciplines from 
gaining a foothold. For example, the competent scientist and social 
scientist today needs to be well grounded in statistics. Yet, the science 
of statistics is really a twentieth-century phenomenon. The science of 
genetics is also a very young discipline. The point is that within the 
twentieth century, many new disciplines have been bom. The schools 
cannot keep contemporaneity out of the curriculum. The schools are 
always being criticized for being too far behind the times, and the needs 
of society are such that the schools must constantly reappraise and 
revitalize the curriculum. Obviously, this issue of contemporaneity is 
rooted in the educational aims that society establishes for its schools. A 
successful industrialist and outspoken critic of American secondary edu- 
cation puts it this way: 

Our curricula today are largely the result of tradition. They are the 
carry-over of past generations in whidi clas.sical education predominated. 
1 think it is time that a fresh look be taken by unprejudiced, imaginative 
and able educators, persons who can throw off the shackles of blind 
adherenc'e to tradition. Let these persons look at the world as it is today 
and ask themselves, “What knowledge, what training, what skills does 
the youth of today need to prepare him best for the problems he will 
encounter in his lifetime?”®* 

**Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a Nation .(New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Ine., 
1957), p. 93. 

*• Arnold O. Beckman, “A Businessman’s View on the ‘Failure’ <rf Education,” U.S. 
Netes 6 World Report, XLI, November 30, 1956, 22:89. 
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The traditionalists and essentialists are advocating that the secondary 
schools return to a subject-centered curriculum limited to the recognized 
academic disciplines. The curriculum, as they see it, should be confined 
to intellectual training: 

The business of the school can no longer be with social adjustment, 
emotional security, entertainment, or even with character. Such matters, 
if they are teachable, belong to the home, the church, or the family 
doctor. The school has the child only one-sixth of his waking hours in 
any calendar year. Therefore, let it concentrate on the job it alone can 
do: develop the intellectual equipment of every child to its maximum 
point, and let it never underestimate that point.^® 

In sharp contrast, a professor of philosophy argues that the schools in 
a free society must be concerned with moral and ethical values, and that 
the curriculum is not an end but a means to an end. 

Each time I hear someone who knows (or pretends to know) what, 
in detail, education should consist of, I shudder. For their position usu- 
ally rests on the assumption that a human can be made into this or 
that or the other thing. But if humans can be made into this or that 
or the other thing, then they become mere things and are not human 
beings. To be human is to be morally responsible, and to be morally 
responsible is to be free. A rigid doctrine of education negates this 
freedom. 

.... I suspect that . . . the traditionalists who want children taught 
foreign languages and mathematic^ fail to see that these subjects are 
merely means for developing morak character. . . . My own specialty is 
logic, certainly one of the most disinterested of all the disciplines. Logic 
is certainly an extremely important and valuable course, yet it is a mis- 
take to regard logic, by itself, as anything other than a skill. Learning 
logic can be an enormous advantage to a person — it can make him more 
logical in his pursuit of virtue or it can make him more logical in his 
pursuit of vice. Similarly with the other academic subjects wc arts 
professors are so keen for. They are merely skills, and what one does 
with them is finally independent of how well he has mastered them. 
Churchill and Hitler were both masters of the skills of rhetoric. To say 
Lthat teaching a child mathematics will, by itself, make him a better 
person is to be guilty of reprehensible naivete.**^ 

Th4 dilemma facing the educator is how moral and ethical values can 
be d.eveloped in school when the reality of society often militates against 
suc^u values. The construction of family bomb shelters and the devising 
oi^ protective measures for keeping the neighbors out of these shelters is 
difficult to reconcile with the ethic “Love thy neighbor.” And can the 
schools counterbalance the materialistic values conditioned by the inces- 

Statement by Admiral H. G. Kickover, quoted by James D. Koerner, 'Admiral 
Kickover: Gadfly,’* Saturday Reoieio, April 15, 1961, p. 63. 

Kobert £. Larsen, '‘Education and Ethics,** Saturday Review, April 15, 1961, pp. 
65-66. 
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sant waves of television advertising? These questions do not imply that 
the task of the schools in the areas of morality and ethics is hopeless 
and should therefore be ignored. But the educator finds that progress in 
such areas is slow, and the problems are so great that there is a tendency 
to succumb to the temptation of keying the curriculum to the subject 
matter, rather than to human behavior. When the home and society 
fail to inculcate humane values and ideals, we find a variety of edu- 
cational critics attacking the schools for failing to meet this task. The 
schools in a free society cannot turn their backs on matters of democracy, 
morality, and ethics — ^but they are beset with the dilemma of how to 
cope with the many contradictions and paradoxes of an imperfect 
society. 

New Knowledge and Cuhiuculum Chance. Another problem con- 
fronting educators is that of vitalizing the curriculum so that it will keep 
pace with rapidly accelerating developments in human knowledge. The 
curriculum, in too many instances, has tended to lag behind societal 
needs. The traditionalists would like to see our schools turn to a subject 
curriculum that focuses on the academic disciplines, while the modernists 
are calling for greater experimentation and flexibility in the curriculum. 
In recent years, more and more educators have c'ome to the opinion that 
the method and content of various subject-matter areas need to be 
changed radically, in line with the revolutionary changes in human 
knowledge. Despite criticism from the traditionalists, the schools today 
are under great pressure to bring their curricula up to date. The twentieth- 
century revolution in science and mathematics is beginning to lead to a 
curriculum revolution in the schools, a revolution somewhat similar to 
that advocated by John Dewey early in the century. Consider this 
modern assessment of mathematics, for example; 

Going modern means mainly two things: pruning out dead wood and 
introducing some of the new fundamental ideas which within the last 
century have given more meaning and unity to all the traditional bran- 
ches of mathematics. 

As an example of dead wood one can cite the considerable attention 
devoted in trigonometry textbooks to solving triangles with logarithms. 
This was the only method available to surveyors and navigators a cen- 
tury ago; today, technicians punch out the answer in calculating ma- 
chines. Also in the category of dead wood are some of the classic 
Euclidean “proofs” of geometry; they are not really proofs at all. Today 
a mathematician attacks these problems with the calculus and the idea 
of h'mits, and arrives at truly rigorous proofs. 

Mathematics as now taught in the lower schools and even in college 
seems to be a collection of separate subjects. Each has its own apparendy 
arbitrary rules taught by rote. But work on the foundations of mathe- 
matics in the last centuiy has diown that all branches of mathematics 
can be reduced to purely abstract terms, with common properties. As 
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numbers are the elements of algebra, so points and lines are "primitive” 
elements of g(?ometry, and we can deal with sets of cither in the same 
way — indeed with the same operations. The rules of mathematical logic 
are universal. These basic ideas and logical processes can be taught 
even to school children, the modernists believe. In learning them, stu- 
dents will find mathematics more understandable and more meaningful. 
They will also get at least some aquaintance with modern thinking in 
mathematics.^* 

Similar reappraisals are being made in the sciences, social studies,^*^ 
modern languages, and other curricular areas. AOjd there is correspond- 
ingly growing recognition of the need for effective in-service education 
of teachers. In an Academic Year Institute for experienced high-school 
science and mathematics teachers, sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, it was found that very few of these teachers had an 
adequate understanding of the history and philosophy of science. When 
required to conduct a demonstration teaching assignment, their per- 
formances were confined to known facts and principles, ignoring the 
method of scientific inquiry. 

Evidc'nce that the fellows had not learned to teach students much 
about the way in which scientific progress is achieved was given by 
th(Mr sampk? teaching performances. Each of a representative group of 
fellows gave a half-hour talk on a topic of his own choic'e d(\signed for 
a high school classroom. In these short talks the fellows were almost 
entirely preoccupied with presenting the known facts and principles 
of scic'iice and inathc'matics. Very s^dom was any effort made to convey 
a sense of the waij in which .scientific thought unfolds — ^the thinking 
and research lying behind the material the teacher was presenting. The 
history heading up to a scientific discovery and the consequences of 
such a discovcTV were never discussed.^** 

In another report, the investigator indicates that more active participa- 
tion by students is neeessary if the subject matter ( science ) is to unfold 
as a way of thought. The constant telling and explaining by the teacher 
implies that the subject matter is merely a body of established facts and 
doctrines, not subject to further inquiry and verification. He hypothesizes 
that these passive-receptive methods of teaching condition the student 
not to think. 

. . . why do training programs stressing the passive-receptive teaching 
methods foster the teaching of science as established knowledge while 
programs stressing active participation foster the teaching of science as 

^2 E. P. Rosenbaum, “The Teaching of Elementary Mathematics,” Sctentific Ameri- 
can, May, 1958, 198:64-05. 

See Charles R. Keller, “Needed: Revolution in the Social Studies,” Saturday 
Revietv, September 16, 1961, pp. 60-62. 

Howard E. Gruber, “Science Teachers and the Scientific Attitude: An Appraisal of 
an Academic Year Institute,” Science, 132:468, August 19, 1960. 
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a way of thought? Two somewhat different hypotheses suggest them- 
selves. First, it may be that listening to lectures actually suppresses any 
embryonic tendencies to approach science as a process or intellectual 
inquiry. The listener, constantly striving to keep up with a highly 
trained, well-prepared lecturer must discipline himself not to thinks 
otherwise he will lose the thread of the lecture and his notes will become 
a disorganized jumble of his own questions and ideas confused with 
the instructor’s presentation. This might not affect the listener s general 
intellectual development if a lively discussion followed the lecture, but 
with students pushing a busy schedule this is rarely the case. Secondly, 
th(^ process of discussion is itself perhaps a form of thought similar to 
scientific inquiry. The main function of a lc;cture is usually the presen- 
tation of knowledge; the main function of a discussion is the exploration 
of ideas. The social dialogue begun in discussion is continued as an 
inner dialogue, or thought. In discussions of science, the prospective 
scienc'e t(*acher has the opportunity to try his own skill at formulating 
and reformulating the thinking that lies behind the formidable array of 
established knowledge. Without an abundance of such discussions he 
may never penetrate the facade of certainty to the arena of doubt in 
which intellectual inquiry unfolds.^'* 

Almost half a century ago, John Dewey called for learning as a process 
of inquiry, rather than passive absorption and regurgitation of in- 
fonnation. 

Excessive reliance upon others for data (whether got from reading 
or listening) is to be deprtjciated. Most objectionable of all is the prob- 
ability that others, the book or the teacher, will supply solutions ready- 
made, instead of giving material that the student has to adapt and apply 
to the question in hand for himself. 

. . . Pupils who have stored their minds with all kinds of material 
which they have never put to intellectual uses arc sure to be hampered 
when they try to think.^** 

The passive-receptive role of the student in the traditional curriculum 
was soundly criticized by Dewey and others early in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Research in the psychology of learning strongly supported Dewey s 
.position. But certain curriculum workers went to extremes in their 
reaction to traditional education. The activity curriculum at the elemen- 
tary level placed great emphasis on activity as an end in itself, rather 
than as a means to an end.^*^ Child-centered schools developed, and in 
many cases a laissez-faire atmosphere prevailed that allowed children a 
maximum of freedom. Some of these schools that followed an experi- 

Howard E. Gruber, Science as Thought (Boulder, Colorado: University of 
Colorado, Behavior Research Laboratory Report No. 16, May, 1961), p. 27. 
^®John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1916), pp. 185-186. 

National Society for the Study of Education, The Activity Movement, Thirty- 
third Yearbook, Part II (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1934). 
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mental pattern remain in existence today, adhering to many of their 
original tenets.**** But the trend today is to interconnect learning with 
vital experience. The problem method or the discovery method are being 
developed with increasing success in the secondary school, particularly 
in the areas of science, mathematics, and social studies. Some curriculum 
theorists, however, c'ontend that such reforms in instructional methods 
cannot be fully effective unless accompanied by a significant reconstruc- 
tion of the curriculum design. In other words, they propose a curriculum, 
particularly in general education, that transcends the usual subject 
structure and focuse^s on significant problem areas! Alberty observes that 
the conflicting concepts of the subject-centered curriculum versus the 
experience-centered curriculum can be rec^onciled. 

A curriculum bascxl upon direct, personal expedience is much more 
apt to be meaningful lo the student than one based upon the Iogic*al 
organi/alion of subject matter. Such a curriculum, however, must draw 
heavily upon logically organized subject matter if it is to be effective. 

The subject-centered approach to learning is almost universally prac- 
ticed in th(} American high school. It has been assumc'd that logically 
organizcxl race expericJiice is a satisfactory basis for organizing Ic'arning 
experience. It lias piTsisted in spites of its psychological shortc'omings 
and its relative ineffcctivcMK'ss in contributing to d(*mocratic pNiposes 
... A number of significant studic's looking toward the irnprovenudit of 
the subject-centcTccl curriculum are in progress. Most of thc^m pro- 
pose the organization of the subject in terms of ccmtral ideas, c*OTux'pts, 
or gc'ncTalizations, ratlicd* than facts and information. Thcjre is also much 
emphasis upon the psychological aspects of learning such as problcdn- 
solving and discovery of significant ichdis, w^hich more readily transfer 
to novel situations. 

It is possible for experiencv-ccntercd and subject-centered programs 
lo exist side by side in a school and to suppleinc'ut and reinforce each 
othc'r.'*** 

There has been a tendency to hold fast to the subject-centered cur- 
riculum and to resist attempts to break down the traditional subject- 
matter boundaries. Proposals for a more experiential curriculum through 
a core approach in general education at the secondary level have beem 
adopted on a very limited scale. Nevertheless, certain schools and col- 
leges have been successful in their attempts at curriculum reconstruction. 

The vocational education curricula in our high schools have been noted 
for their experience-centered emphasis. Programs of supervised work 
experience have long been practiced even at the highest levels of pro- 
fessional education, notably internship in medical education. Some col- 

^®See A. S. Neill, Sumnierhilly A Radical Approach to Child Rearing (New York: 
Hart Publishing Company, Inc., 1960). 

Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty, Reorganizing the High-School Currietdum, 
3rd Ed. (New York; The Macmillan Company, 1962), pp. 196-197. 
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leges, Antioch for example, recognize the value of work experience as a 
liberalizing influence for undergraduate students. The next chapter deals 
with a number of the major proposals for curriculum reform in general 
education for our secondary schools. 

SUMMARY 

Modem educators have come to reject the traditional concept of cur- 
riculum as a body of subjects offered or required by an educational in- 
stitution. Instead, they see the curriculum embodied in the nature of the 
responses evoked in the learner, as a result of a particular design of 
school-sponsored experiences. However, no matter how elaborate or 
promising the design, the true test of a curriculum lies in its influence 
in bringing about improvements in behavioral strategies. 

Despite its serious limitations, the subject-centered approach to or- 
ganizing the curriculum of the secondary school continues to prevail. It 
is a convenient way of organizing and administering the program of 
studies. The subject-centered curriculum also conveniently fits the usual 
patterns of college entrance requirements. Most textbooks are designed 
for the subject-centered curriculum, and many teachers find it convenient 
to rest the; responsibility for curriculum design with the author of the 
textbook. 

It has been recognized for .some time that the traditional subject- 
centered curriculum tends to compartmentalize knowledge, so that the 
transfer of learning from one subject to another is often disappointing, 
even within the same discipline. With the primary focus on the logical 
organization of the subject matter, this type of curriculum design has 
tended to give secondary attention to the p.sychology of learning. Under 
the logical organization of the subject matter, there has been the tend- 
ency for too many teachers to equate information with knowledge. To 
them, learning is measunxl through the power of one’s memory to recall 
information. The degree to which this type of learning brings about new 
patterns or strategies of behavior is ignored. Knowledge is regarded as 
static, not dynamic. 

Nevertheless, we must bear in mind that changes in the way in which 
a program of studios is packaged does not necessarily guarantee that the 
contents of the package will acquire new properties. In recent years, 
some highly promising approaches have been attempted in reorganizing 
the content and methodology within the framework of the subject cur- 
riculum. In science and mathematics, for example, the new emphasis is 
more student-centered, with content and process de.signed to elicit, 
strategies of inquiry and discovery. 

Despite these promising changes, the subject curriculum often impedes 
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learning transfer. As the accelerated pace of new knowledge continues, 
there is the temptation that new courses will be added without revitaliz- 
ing or even eliminating old courses. 

In the final analysis, curriculum experimentation and reconstruction 
depend less upon any paper plans or lists of objectives, than upon the 
quality and commitment of the teacher and the entire faculty of a 
school. Improvement is not possible in the absence of a willingness to 
experiment. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. How would you define curriculum? Explain why you have defined it this 
way. 

2. How is one’s definition of curriculum related to one’s philosophy of educa- 
tion? 

3. How did the curriculum of the high school you attended compare with 
the multiple curriculum in Table 6-1? What courses were you recpiTred to 
take? What electives did you choose? If you had it to do over again, would 
you elect different courses? Why? 

4. Why has there been a greater tendency to experiment with different ap- 
proaches to curriculum organization at the junior high school level than at 
the senior high school level? 

5. Do you agree or disagree with the following statements by Albert Einstein? 
Why? 

Sometimes one sees in the school simply the instrument of transfer- 
ring a certain maximum quantity of knowledge to the growing genera- 
tion. But that is not right. Knowledge is dead; the school, however, 
serves the living. . . . [Albert Einstein, Out of My Later Years (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950), p. 32.] 

The development of general ability for independent thinking and 
judgment should always be placed foremost, not the acquisition of 
special knowledge. [Ihid., p. 36.] 

6. What did Alfred North Whitehead mean in the following statement? Do 
you agree with him? Why? 

The solution which I am urging is to eradicate the fatal disconnection 
of subjects which kills the vitality of our modem curriculum. There is 
only one subject-matter for education, and that is Life in aU its mani- 
festations. [Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York': 
The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 10.] 
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7. In your own field of subject specialization, can you give an example of a 
concept, a skill, and a value? For each of these three elements, describe an 
activity you might assign to a high school class. 

8. Many illustrious colleges and professional schools have successfully imple- 
mented integrated curricula. Why is it, then, that some critics attack such 
attempts at the secondary school level as a hodgepodge and watering down 
of the curriculum? 

9. Do you agree or disagree with the following statement by Admiral Rick- 
over? Why? 

The business of the school can no longer be with social adjustment, 
emotional security, ... or even with character. Such matters, if they 
are teachable, belong to the home, the church, or the family doctor. 
[H. G. Kickover, Saturday Review (April 15, 1961), p. 63.] 

10. How is our conception of learning related to the matter of curriculum 
design (i.e., the subject curriculum versus broad-fields)? 
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CHAPTER y 

General Education, 
Common Learnings, 
and the Core Curriculum 


I N ANCIENT GREECE the term liberal education was used to describe 
the kind of education that was fitting for the freeman, in contrast 
to the training given to the slave.* The liberally educated freeman 
was to be well rounded in the development of his physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities. The freeman took part in the activities of citizen- 
ship and had leisure time for educational pursuit, while the slave was 
expected to carry out the menial labors necessary in society. The word 
liberal is derived from the Latin word Uber, meaning free. The cur- 
riculum for the freeman consisted of a trivium of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric — ^to which was added a quadrivium of arithmetic, geometry, 
music, and astronomy. 

GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 

Modem democratic societies respect the dignity of labor. The million- 
aire in our society today is more apt to seek a useful career in govern- 
ment or industry than to pursue a life of leisure. Our society does not 
regard liberal education as the domain of an elite or privileged class.^ 
Since the democratic nations of our modem world hold all citizens to be 
free, and since each citizen is entitled to an equal voice in voting and 
other activities of citizenship, the task of universal education for general 
enlightenment is of vital importance. 

’ See John S. Brubacher, A History of the Probtems of Education (New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., 1947), pp. 474-476. 

2 Despite the ideal of equal educational opportunity embraced by our society, there 
are -many social and economic barriers that prevent many of our youth £rom 
obtaining a cdlege education. It is estimated that the total college population 
is matched by an equally large group of intellectually capable youth who, 
because of sodal, economic, or personal problems, are unable to attend collie. 
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In the United States during the twentieth century, we have witnessed 
a remarkable revolution in making secondary education available to all 
the children of all the people. But a heterogeneous population in the 
secondary school has necessitated a diversified curriculum to meet the 
wide variety of needs and range of capacities of our youth. Nevertheless, 
a free society, where each citizen enjoys equal rights and exercises an 
equal power of voting, stakes its strength on an enlightened citizenry. 
This means that there are some common educational aims all citizens 
must share — regardless of their .special interests ;;.or talents. Because of 
the historic stigma attache<i to the term liberal education, we have come 
to use the term general education to describe this core of objectives 
necessary for all citizens. This does not mean that all persons must be 
exposed to an identical curriculum in general education. It means that, 
insofar as possible, our educational sy.stcm must strive to develop en- 
lightened citizens for a free .society. 

In the preceding chapter, we reviewed some of the current practices 
and requirements in general education, subject specialization, and voca- 
tional studies at the secondary level. In this chapter we will focus on 
the major proposals for curricjilum improvement in general education 
in the secondary school sinc'e World War II. 

Interpretation of General Education 

We have already indicated that general education is concerned with 
the understandings and competencies that all citizens in a democracy 
must share. It has been defined as “that which prepares the young for the 
common life of their time and their kind. ... It is the unifying element 
of a culture.”® Programs of general education in school and college may 
follow widely differing patterns. The traditionalists advocate a program 
emphasizing the more abstract and verbal type of learning, with key 
empltasis on man’s cultural inheritance. 'The Great Books program 
championed by Robert M. Hutchins, former president of the University 
of Chicago, is an example of this approach. On the other hand, the 
modernists advocate a program focused to a great extent on current 
problems and issues for man and .society. Emphasis is given to the 
student’s living participation in democratic processes in the school and 
classroom. Attention is given not only to the so-called intellectual 
processes, but also to emotional, attitudinal, social, and physical factors.^ 
It shquld be noted that the traditional approach does not completely 

•'•Earl J. McGrath, et al.. Toward Getteral Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1948), p. 8. 

* See T. R. McConnell, “General Education: An Analyisis,” in General Education, 
Fifty-first Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952), pp. 4-5. 
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ignore current problems or issues, but it does place primary focus on 
cultural inhoitance, intellectual processes, and literary sources. Con- 
versely, the modem approach to general education does not igiKure 
completely man’s cultural inheritance and literary sources. But the key 
focus is on contemporary problems and issues, and strong emphasis is 
given to human personality and behavior. This dichotomy may be sum- 
med up thus: 

To some exponents of general education, the purposes are to be at- 
tained by transmitting to each new generation of students the tested 
ideas and values of its cultural inheritance. To others, they are to be 
realized by making learning the “creative agent of cultiual and social 
progress.” To some, the process of general education is the inculcation 
of .some accepted set of values and interpretations of individual and 
social experience. To the more venturesome, it is the process of en- 
couraging students to discover for themselves the ideas and ideals which 
seem to hold the greatest promise for human beings and for society.® 

The modern approach attempts to evolve a program based on what is 
known about human behavior. Tlie traditional approach, on the other 
hand, is concerned primarily with mans recognized attainments of the 
past and how these relate to the current scene. As we study various 
recommendations for general education later in this chapter, we will see 
that differences in interpretation lead to different ways and means of 
organizing the curriculum. 

CuBHicuLUM PBiOHniES. As we examine the major proposals for the 
improvement of general education at the secondary level, we will see 
that there are many differences of opinion. Also, in view of the changing 
forces in society, there is a tendency to provide special .support for those 
curricular areas that seem to meet our most immediate needs. The in- 
creasing demands and pressures for educational specialism in an age of 
accelerating scientific and technological development, coupled with our 
society’s competitiveness with the Soviets, have caused us to give special 
attention and .support to such areas as science and mathematics.® 

The emergency of World War I led to increasing emphasis on voca- 
tional education and physical fitness. The period of World War II was 
accompanied by attempts to improve the physical fitness programs in our 
secondaiy schools. The current space age has resulted in great emphasis 
on science and mathematics in the ciuriculum. Our new technology has 
led to a shrinkage^ of time and distance so that modem foreign languages 
have suddenly become an important area of emphasis in the curriculum. 

® Ibid., p. 5. 

®The National Defense Education Act of 1958 ^vided federal funds for the 
improvement of the curriculum and the upgrading of teacher education in the 
areas of science, mathematics, and modem foreign languages. 
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Considering the total task of general education in a free society, it 
would be dangerous for us to create a severe imbalance in the cur- 
riculum. If we emphasize science and technology to the neglect of the 
.social studies and the arts of communication, then we may be diminish- 
ing our capacity for self-determination and a democratic way of life. 
Certainly the task of communicating effectively in one’s native tongue 
(English language arts) and the ability to make relevant judgments and 
to discriminate among values (social studies) are of vital importance 
to a free society. But the temptation is to meet \emergency conditions 
with emergency programs. Are such priorities soundly conceived? Will 
they have damaging affects on attempts for a balanced curriculum in 
general education? In all probability, this emergency program will 
eventually give way to a more balanced, long-range approach to cur- 
riculum improvement.’ 

Since World War II, there have been a number of serious efforts to 
reformulate our approaches to general education in the secondary school. 
This chapter is devoted to reviewing the most significant of these efforts. 

REPORT OF THE HARVARD COMMITTEE 

In January of 1943, Dr. James Bryant Conant, President of Harvard, 
appointed a faculty group to serve ^s a University Committee on the 
Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. Tbis Committee 
released its report in 1945 in the form of a book bearing the title. 
General Education in a Free Society.^ This report was concerned with 
general education in both school and college, and must be regarded as 
one of the most significant statements ever made on this question. 

In Chapter 2 we examined the Harvard report briefly in terms of its 
relevancy to the goals or aims of education in our society. In the present 
chapter, however, we are concerned with the pervading thesis of the 
report: general education in a modem, democratic society. 

The Task of General Education 

The Harvard Committee identified four abilities to be developed by 
general education: to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make 
relevant judgments, and to discriminate among values.* The Harvard 
Committee defines general education as “education for an informed 

7 Under the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education, a program called Project 
En^sh was initiated in September, 1961 on a very mimest scale for the pur- 
pose of improving the teaching of En^ish in schools. 

* Report of the Harvard CcMnmittee, General Education in a Free Society (Cum- 
Diidge, Mass.: Harvard Univendty Press, 1945). 

•Ibid.,p.eS. 
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responsible life in our society** that seeks to fit young persons “for those 
common spheres which, as citizens and heirs of a joint culture, they will 
share with others.**^® 

The other tasks of education involve the meeting of special-interest 
and vocational needs of our youth and our society to “help young 
persons fulfill the unique, particular functions in life which it is in them 
to fulfill.**!' 

With the incessant expansion of human knowledge, the need for more 
and more specialized education, and the universalization of secondary 
education, the task of general education becomes increasingly complex. 
At the same time, it seems to be easier to criticize our educational in- 
stitutions for failing to meet the changing needs of a changing society. 

The unparalleled growth — one could almost say eruption — of our 
educational system, taking place as it has while our way of life was 
itself undergoing still vaster changes, is like a mathematical problem 
in which new unknowns are being constantly introduced or like a house 
under construction for which the specifications are forever changing. To 
hav(! embarked toward the ideal of free secondary education was surely 
to cut out work enough. But to have done so when life was always 
raising new demands, when the prospects facing young people were 
never stable, and when the very goals of education had therefore to 
be constantly revised, was to undertake more even than was bargained 
for. The wonder is not that our schools and colleges have in some ways 
failed; on the contrary, it is that they have succeeded as they have.'^ 

Although the Harvard Committee focused its efforts on general edu- 
cation in school and college, it recognized the need for a diversified 
curriculum in the secondary school to meet the special interests and 
vocational reejuirements of a heterogeneous student population. In defin- 
ing the meaning of general education, the committee emphasized the 
interdependence of general education and vocational education in a free 
society where everyone shares a responsibility and voice for self-govern- 
ment. 


It (general education) is used to indicate that part of a student’s 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a responsible human 
being and citizen; while the term, special education, indicates that part 
which looks to the student’s competence in some occupation. These 
two sides of life are not entirely separable, and it would be false to 
imagine education for the one as quite distinct from education for the 
other. . . . 

Modern democratic society does not regard labor as odious or dis- 
graceful; on the contrary, in this country at least, it regards leisure with 
suspicion and expects its “gentlemen” to engage in work. Thus we attach 
no odium to vocational instruction. Moreover, in so far as we surely re- 


^0 Ibid., p. 4. 
Ibid., pp. 5-6. 


” Ibid., p. 4. 
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ject the idea of freemen who are free in so far as they have slaves or 
subjects, we are apt strongly to deprecate die liberal education which 
went with the stnicture of the aristocratic ideal. Herein our society runs 
the ri.sk of committing a serious fallacy. Democracy is the view that 
not only the few but that all are free, in that everyone governs his own 
life and shares in the responsibility for the management of the com- 
munity. This being the case, it follows that all human beings stand in 
need of an ampler and rounded education. The task of modem democ- 
racy is to pre.serve the ancient ideal of liberal education and to extend 
it as far as possible to all members of the community. ... To believe in 
the (Mjuality of human beings is to believe thtii the good life, and the 
education which trains the citizen for the good life, are equally the 
privilege of all.’’"* 

Recommendations of the Harvard Report 

The major recommendations of the Harvard Committee for general 
education in the secondary school are summarized as follows:’^ 

1. At lea.st half of the student’s program should be devoted to a 
core of studies in general education. All students need not pursue 
exactly the same courses, but their general education .should 
embrace common aims and ideals. Inst(;ad of a watered-down 
program for the less able, however, new and authentic ap- 
proaches are needed to make these studies meaningful and 
valuable. 

2. The general education progfam should be distributed through- 
out the entire four years of high school. 

3. The minimum of eight units of general education .should consist 
of three units in English, three in science and mathematics, and 
two in the social studies. 

4. Those planning to attend college should pursue further studies 
in one or more of the above areas in high school. For those not 
going to college, added work in general education may be 
pursued in the areas of art, music, English, American life, and 
general .science. 

5. Students not planning to attend college should be able to devote 
approximately one third of their studies to specialized education, 
including programs in the vocational and business areas. But 
even these studies should not be wholly vocational in intent; 
they .should bear a relationship and spirit similar to studies in 
general education, as does further work in mathematics or lan- 
guages for those preparing for college. 

In summarizing the above recommendations concerning general edu- 
cation and specialized education in the secondary school, the Harvard 


J» Ibid., pp. 5a-.53. 


Ibid., pp. 99-102. 
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report observes tbat this scheme “acc^ts the claims of a common culture, 
citizenship, and standard of human good, yet also the competing nlaims 
of diverse interests, gifts, and hopes. Certainly some such schraae cannot 
be absent from American education if it is to produce at one and the 
same time sound people and a sound society.”^'’ 

In addition to the quantitative recommendations embodied in the 
above five points, the Harvard report calls for the avoidance of mechani- 
cal repetition of uncomprehend^ material, greater cooperation among 
teachers to dissolve the rigid barriers that prevent the transfer of learn- 
ing from one subject to another, and increased emphasis on critical 
thinking.^® 

The secondary school population today is comprised of such a great 
range of interests, drives, and talents that one wonders how a program 
of general education can be made meaningful to all. While the Harvard 
report claims no pat an.swer to this problem, it observes that this diversity 
is characteristic of a democratic society where people with different 
aptitudes and specialties share a common task of responsible citizen- 
ship.*^ The Harvard report emphasizes that everyone, regardless of 
specific abilities or ambitions, should share in the same educational 
ideals, though different means must be employed to make such education 
meaningful. Schools might well experiment with a variety of approaches 
to general education, within a framework of common ideals and pur- 
poses.*® 

The report points out that there are many deficiencies in the makeup 
and use of textbooks in our schooLs, observing that in too many cases 
the textbook presents the material to be learned in such predigested 
fashion that the student is compelled to “memorize the account of a trip 
which he never took.”** In other words, the subject matter should be 
made .significant and real to the learner, not trite and artificial. 

The Harvard report also states that some of the so-called nonacademic 
studies, such as the industrial arts, may be valuable, not only for those 
students who will not be entering college, but also for those who intend 
to follow scientific and technological pursuits, and also for the general 
education of all. 

In an earlier section wc spoke of the importance of shop training for 
students who intend to go into scientific or technological work. Such 
experience is important for the general education of all. Most students 
who expect to go to college are now offer^ an almost wholly verbal 
type of preparatory training, while hand training and the direct manipu- 
lation of objects are mainly reserved for the vocational fields. This is a 


IB Ihid.i p. 102. 

” Ibid., pp. 93-94. 
i» Ibid., p. 109. 


10 Ibid., see pp. 73-74, 116-117. 
10 Ibid., pp. 96, 99. 
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serious mistake. The bookish student needs to know how to do things 
and make things as much as do those students who do not plan to take 
further intellectual training. The direct contact with materials, the 
manipulation of simple tools, the capacity to create by hand from a 
concept in the mind — all these are indispcn.sable aspects of the general 
education of everyone. 

In the area of student activities, the report points out that such 
activities should not be regarded as something separate from the class- 
room, but as an cxtcn.sion of it.-’ Educators have repognized that activities 
and responsibilities in student government, the Science Club, French 
Club, Debating Society, or Clec Club may be in full harmony with the 
educational goals of the school. The report observes that it would be 
desirable if some of the zest for activities were also characteristic of the 
attitude toward formal studies. 

The Harvard report recognizes the need for considering the whole 
person in the educational program. Empha.sis is given to the respon.sibility 
of the school to be concerned with the physical and mental well-being 
of our youth. Recognizing that the home and family may not be up to the 
task, the report stresses the legitimate role of the school in these areas.-- 

Major Areas of General Education 

The Report of the Harvard Committee goes on to describe tiach of 
the areas of general education in the secondary school, with recom- 
mendations for improving the instructional content and methods in 
English (literature and composition), the arts (music, painting, drawing, 
and modeling), social studies, science, and mathematics. While space 
does not permit an elaboration of the observations and rcc'ommcndations 
offered in each of the individual areas of general education, a few brief 
summations may serve to convey some of the highlights, 

Engusii.®* The study of literature should continue through the four 
years of high school, with the focus on the potentialities and norms of 
living as presented by the btist authors. The material should be chal- 
lenging, but modifications in approach should be made to suit individual 
differences. Too many texts prematurely digest the material for the 
student, leading to memorization without understanding. Old and new 


Ibid., p. 175. A nnmiKT of compreliensive high .schools, .such as G<!orgo Wa.shing- 
ton High School in San Francisco, rctjiiire that college preparatory students take 
a unit in a nonacademic field for purposes of rounding out thc;ir education. At 
the junior high school level, a common practice is to rctiuire all boys to take a 
unit in industrial arts and all girls to complete a unit in homcmaking as part 
of the general education program. Similar requirements may apply for art, 
music, etc. 

2t Ibid., p. 172. 22 Ibid., p. 1 68. 
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Words alone cannot express what we see and feel. 


works should be proportioned, with the new taking precedence as more 
immediate and leading to the more remote. 

Mechanical repetition of uncomprehended words and phrases should 
be avoided, and technical literary terminology should be postponed 
until college. Instruction in English language arts should be the jmnt 
task of all teachers. Excessive emphasis on mechanical rules and mere 
imitation should be avoided. 
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The Arts.^^ Although formal courses in each of the art subjects may 
not be required of students, instruction in the arts should be considered 
a part of general education. Aesthetic sensitivity to music and the fine 
arts can enhance the happiness of people. Although art may be regarded 
as the “discernment and communication of beauty,” it is really much 
more than this; art also deals with the discovery and expression of life’s 
values. 

Art instruction should include understanding of our heritage from the 
past, as well as opportunity for the enhancement of present experience 
and the universal realm of value. Art is not merely self-expression, but 
also self-transcendence; it is not creativity alone, but also discovery. It 
is the means through which idea and feeling can be merged with 
concrete material. Instruction in the arts should not be aimed only at 
developing skills for leisure activity, but also for the general enrichment 
of experience. Such instruction should enable the learner to develop 
aesthetic tastes that will affect his daily living. 

The Social Studies.^" Schools can contribute to effective citizenship 
through both formal courses and student activities ( student government, 
forums, debating societies, discussion groups, and the like). The formal 
course work in the social studies should deal not only with immediate 
problems, but also with our heritage. A variety of materials and methods 
of in.struction are necessary for students of different backgrounds and 
abilities; but everyone shares the problems and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

Every school should have an over-all plan of instruction in the social 
studies for continuity throughout the four years of high school. Every 
student should develop an understanding of the history of modem civili- 
zation. Geography should be linked with the study of general history. 
The study of American history should provide a basis for the study of 
American life and society and for effective citizenship. Detailed chrono- 
logical coverage too often dulls the student’s interest in the subject and 
should be avoided. Nor .should such studies be limited to the confines 
of a textbook. 

Students should have experience in the gathering and weighing of 
evidence and the development of skills in critical thinking. The pursuit 
of facts for their own sake should be avoided. The culmination of work 
in the social studies should be a course dealing with contemporary society 
and focusing on topics from the fields of government, economics, and 
sociology. Greater emphasis should be given to interpretation. Moralizing 
about proper attitudes is not a desirable approach to education for 


Ibid., see pp. 127-132. 


Ibid., see pp. 132-150. 
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eflFective citizenship. Teachers should enjoy academic freedom and the 
classroom should carry the spirit and practice of inquiry and discussion. 

SciENcaE.*® One of the most important contributions of science in- 
struction to general education is the power of direct observation and 
precision. For purposes of general education, science instruction should 
be characterized by broad integrative elements. These include not only 
comparisons of the various sciences with one another, but comparisons 
of scientific with other modes of thought, and the relation of science to 
human history and societal problems. TTiese aspects are given insufiicient 
attention in our schools because they are erroneously regarded as extras. 
But these broader perspectives can have lasting value. 

With the exception of vocational-technological education, virtually all 
science instruction below the college level should be geared to general 
education. Even vocational education should carry elements of a general 
scientifie attitude. 

Early education in science should be organized in large comprehensive 
units that transcend conventional subject boundaries and derive their 
central themes from the student and his environment. Students should 
have the opportunity to explore for themselves and to solve natural 
problems through direct observation and experimentation. They should 
develop a real familiarity with the world of nature beyond the classroom. 

Tlie so-called steps in the scientific method should not be rigidly 
followed, because such a formalistic approach may actually stultify 
learning; besides, the working scicnti.st uses previous knowledge, intui- 
tion, trial and error — as well as the logic of the scientific method. 

As the student advances through high school, .science in.struction can 
be expanded beyond his immediate environment and experience. Dif- 
ferences in points of view and approaches through the various divisions 
of science should be empha.sized. An understanding of the history of 
science and the discussion of major concepts and hypotheses should be 
developed. Such work may constitute a basic background in science to 
be followed in the ninth or tenth grade by a course in biology. The study 
of biology should include an objective treatment of personal and com- 
munity hygiene, nutrition, and sexual reproduction; the work of the great 
biologists should be studied; individual student projects should parallel 
the classroom work. 

Students not going on to college, and those who plan to enter college 
but do not intend to pursue science at the higher level, tend to terminate 
their study of science with the completion of high school biology. These 
students may well benefit from a general course drawing from the fields 
of physics, chemistry, geology, and, astronomy, with key emphasis on 


2" Ibid ., see pp. 150-160. 
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basic concepts and principles.^^ The aims of such a course should also 
be for general education. Ibose students who intend to pursue advanced 
work in science at the college level would also benefit from such an 
integrated course, followed by a year of high school chemistry or physics 
or both. 

Mathematics.^ Mathematics plays an indispensable part in the 
study of many fields where increasing use is being made of graphic data, 
statistics, algebraic formulas, and so on. Mathematics is important not 
only in formal education in various subject fielth; such as science, eco- 
nomics, psychology, and sociology, but also in general living and vo- 
cational endeavor. 

By the time the student finishes the seventh grade or the middle of 
the eighth grade, he .should have developed reasonable proficiency in 
the language of arithmetic with some competence in the solution of 
arithmetical problems and some appreciation of the use of mathematics 
in the real world in formulating and solving problems. The basie aspects 
of geometry should also be developed at this time. And finally, for those 
who will not be able to study advanced high school mathematics, an 
appreciation for the use of formulas, graphs, simple equations, and basic 
trigonometry should be developed. These aspects should be mastered by 
the middle of the ninth grade. Such students should have an opportunity 
to apply mathematical concepts in .other subjects, including mechanical 
drawing, industrial arts, agriculture* etc. Prospective college .students 
should have some additional study of mathematics, particularly in algebra 
and demonstrative geometry. Mathematics should not be a ritual of 
memorized formulas and .skills. 

Implications of the Harvard Report 

The Harvard Committee was composed of twelve of the universit)'’s 
leading educators from the Faculty of Arts and Sciences and the Faculty 
of Education. The appearance of the Harvard report in 1945 was eloquent 
testimony to a growing awareness on the part of some college faculty 
that the secondary school much be much more than a college-preparatory 
institution. Too, many college faculty members regard the high school 
as an academic institution whose main task is to prepare students for 
higher academic work in college. Although the Harvard report was also 

^^Althou^ such courses are commonly offered al the college level during the 
freshman or sophomore year, very few hi^ schools provide such an offering. 
And while courses in general science are commonly found in grades seven, 
eight, and nine, the Harvard Committee’s recommendation calls for an advanced 
general course in grade eleven or twelve, encompassing a more mature approach 
than is possible at the junior high level. 

20 Jhid., see pp. 162-167. 
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concerned with general education in college, major emphasis was given 
to general education in the secondary school, widi particular considera- 
tion for the majority of youth who will not pursue higher education. In 
the words of President Conant at the time the committee was appointed. 

This committee ... I hope will consider the problem at both the 
school and cfdlege level. For surely the most important aspect of this 
whole matter is the general education of the great majority of each 
generation — not the c-omparatively small minority who attend oiu four- 
year colleges. . . .2® 

Another significant aspect of the Harvard report lies in its preference 
for the term general education over liberal education. Many academic 
traditionalists deplore the term general education.®® But the Harvard 
report embraces the concept of general education as a universal ideal for 
twentieth-century democracy. The traditional concept of liberal edu- 
cation for the privileged or leisure cla.ss is rejected. 

The Harvard report probably is the most incisive statement ever made 
on the nature and purpose of general education. It represents a synthesis 
of the best that can be derived from tradition with the best that modem 
experimentalism can oflFer. It is not a middle-of-the-road position or a 
bland attempt at reconciling the pervading cleavages and conflicts in 
educational philosophy. 

Education can therefore be wholly devoted neither to tradition nor 
to experiment, neither to the belief that the ideal in itself is enough 
nor the view that mean.s arc valuable apart from the ideal. It mu.st 
ttphold at the same time tradition and experiment, the ideal and the 
means, subserving, like our culture itself, change within commitment.®’ 

REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION; 
EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 

During World War II, another group of educators formulated a plan 
of secondary education for rnid-twentieth century United States. This 
group was the Educational Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Their comprehensive plan appeared in 1944 under the 
title. Education For ALL American Youth. 

The Educational Policies Commission was established in 1936, during 
a period when our leading educators began to. take a new look at the 


Ihid,, p. viii. 

»®See Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of ‘Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955), pp. 402-403. 

R^rt of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society ( Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Har\'ard University Press, 1958), p. 51. 
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problems of youth in a society beset with economic and social maladjust- 
ment. But Ae depression was followed by World War II — a period 
during which school construction was at a standstill; many teachers had 
left the classroom to serve in the armed forces or to devote themselves 
to more lucrative positions in industry; and our in-school youth could 
look forward to imminent military service upon graduation from high 
school. 

The task of the Educational Policies Commission during the war years 
was to formulate a plan for public education iiei the postwar period.*® 
The commission’s membership was composed of some of our leading 
educators, including Dr. James B. Conant, President of Harvard, who, 
during this same period, initiated the work of the Harvard Committee 
on The Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. 

In 1952, eight years after Education for ALL American Youth was 
first published, the commission produced a revised edition carrying the 
additional title, A Further Look.^ Dr. Conant was chairman of the com- 
mission at this time. The volume was a comprehensive plan or model 
for youth education. Using the mythical state of Columbia as the setting, 
the report portrayed an idealized educational program for all youth. But 
the report was not intended as a Utopian scheme. It attempted to 
present a sample of an educational program that might be achieved 
during the third quarter of the twentieth century. 

This idealized program of youth education was formulated against a 
realistic background of educational problems in our society. The report 
pointed to the fact that, despite the generally accepted principle of 
universal secondary education, approximately half of American youth 
do not complete high school; and among this army of dropouts are some 
of our most intellectually gifted students. It stressed the need for our 
schools to develop comprehensive programs to meet the variety of edu- 
cational needs and aptitudes of our youth, and urged that our youth 
must not be deprived of an education because of social and economic 
status. The report called for a comprehensive secondary-school program, 
with free public education extending through the junior-college level. 
A concerted program of school district reorganization and school con- 
solidation was also recommended. 

'The commission identified ten “Imperative Needs of Youth,” around 
which its program of secondary education is ba.sed. 'These needs include 
effectiveness in salable skills, health, democratic citizenship, family and 

Tile Educational Policie,s Commission also produced such volumes as Edticational 
Services for Young Children (1945), and Education for ALL American Chil- 
dren (1948). 

Educational Policies Commission, Education for ALL American Youth; A Further 
Look (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1952). 
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societal living, consumer economics, scientific understandings, aesthetics, 
leisure, and ethical values.’* 

Common Learnings 

Although the commission’s report was concerned with all aspects of 
youth education, including provisions for vocational needs, we shall 
attempt to confine this analysis to the points that deal with general 
education or common learnings (the latter term being used throughout 
the report). In formulating its program of common learnings, the com- 
mission addressed itself to two questions: “What are the learning ex- 
periences which all boys and girls have in common? And how may these 
be organized so as to be most effective?”” 

A Core Curriculum. While the proposals of the Harvard Committee 
were largely within the general framework of the subject and broad- 
fields curriculum, the Educational Policies Commission advocated a core 
curriculum in general education. Instead of prescribing a list of separate 
required courses to cover each of the areas of common study, the com- 
mission’s plan in general education covered a continuous block of time 
of two or more hours daily in grades seven through fourteen ( two years 
of junior college are included). The rationale for this block or core ap- 
proach was to make possible the fullest integration of learning ex- 
periences in general education. In this way, conventional subject lines 
would be dissolved and the interrelationships of human knowledge and 
activity would be made more vivid. 'This daily block of time to be 
devoted to general education was called common learnings, and the aim 
was to tie such learnings in with the needs of life that all people share 
in common. The basic course in common learnings would encompass 
studies and activities in the fields of citizenship, economics, family 
living, literature, the arts, and English language arts. Some science might 
be included in this common learnings core, or it might be offered as a 
separate required course as part of the total general education sequence.” 

It was felt that since our daily experiences in family life, civic activity, 
leisure time, and so on, are bound together, the traditional separate 
subject approach would therefore be insufiicient to the task. The common- 
learnings block or core would permit the study of broad problems that 
retjuire information and the application of principles from a number of 
subject-matter areas. This plan would also provide greater flexibility in 
the use of time for a variety of activities and projects. Another advantage 
of the proposed plan is that it would permit the teacher of common 
learnings to have fewer pupils and to spend more time with them. 

Ibid., p. 216. 

Educational Policies Commission, op. df p. 223. 

Jbid., see p. 228. 
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In this way, the common-learnings teacher could also serve in a 
guidance and counseling capacity. Assuming a teaching schedule of 
six periods, the common-learnings teacher assigned to two blocks of 
diree periods each would have only 60 pupils daily (30 pupils in each 
group). But under the traditional separate subject approach, a teaching 
schedule of six periods would mean contact with 180 different pupils 
daily ( 30 pupils in each group ) . 

There are, of course, some possible difficulties in the core approach. 
It recjuires a teacher who is loiowledgeable in 'Ihe purposes of general 
education and posse.sscs considerable breadth and depth of understand- 
ing in a variety of learning areas. Such teachers are not easy to come 
by. Consequently, some schools have used a team-teaching approach 
within the core structure in general education. 

Another possible difficulty in the core approach lies in developing the 
instructional content and procc.ss. In the traditional subject curriculum, 
the content is usually well defined. But in the core approach, there is 
greater latitude for flexibility and spontaneity when the instructional 
content and methods are developed around broad problems. Many more 
alternatives are available to the teacher and learner in the core •urricu- 
lum, and while this may prove to be challenging and stimulating, it 
nevertheless requires considerable versatility and ingenuity. 

Aims of the Common Learnings Course. The commission identified 
six purposes of the course in common learnings: 

1. To help all youth grow in knowledge of their community, their na- 
tion, and the world of nations; in nnderst.'inding of the rights and 
duties of eitiz<'ns of the American democracy; and in diligent and 
c-oinpetent performance of their obligations as members of the com- 
munit)' and as citi/.<'ns of the state and nation. 

2. To help all youth grow in knowledge of the operations of the eco- 
nomic system and in understanding of the human relations and prob- 
lems in ec'onomic activities, particularly of the relations betw'een 
management and emplovecs. 

3. To h<*lp all youth grow in understanding of personal relations within 
the family, of the conditions which make for successful family life, 
and of the importance of the family in .society. 

4. To help all youth grow in ability to punhase and use goods and 
services intelligently, with accurate knowledge of values received by 
the consumer and with understanding of the economic consequences 
of one’s acts. 

5. To help all youth grow in appreciation and enjoyment of beauty in 
literature, art, music, and nature. 

6. To help all yoiith grow in ability to listen and read with under- 
standing and to communicate their thoughts with preci.sion and 
claritv.®^ 


3T JM., p. 238. 
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The area of science is conspicuously absent from the above objectives. 
While the commission agreed that science should be an integral part of 
the common learnings course, it decided to ofFer science instruction 
separately because of the shortage of qualified science teachers and the 
difiBciilty of obtaining the services of common learnings teachers who 
are also competent in this area.®* However, the commission did recom- 
mend that a general education course in science be taught during the 
tenth grade in close cooperation with the common-learnings course.*’* 
While mathematics Ls universally regarded as a vital part of general edu- 
cation, it is not explicitly mentioned in the six objectives of the common 
learnings course. Apparently it would be included as needed in the 
study of economic problems and topics. It would also be included in the 
exploratory work during grades .seven through nine, and in the voca- 
tional and college preparatory studies beyond the ninth grade. The area 
of health and physical fitness, not included in the six objectives for 
common learnings, is also offered as a separate course because of its 
specialized nature. This area is required for all students in grades seven 
through fourteen through the allotment of one period daily. 

The c'ommission also identified five aims common for every course, 
including the common learnings, to help youth develop: 

1. In ability to think rationally and in respect for trnth arrived at by 
rational proo<‘.sscs. 

2. in re.spect for other persons and ability to work cooperatively with 
otliers. 

.3. In insight into ethical values and principles. 

4. In ability to use their tunc efficiently and to budget it wisely. 

. 0 . In ability to plan their own affairs, as individuals and as groups, and 
to carj-v out their plans cfficicntlv.'"' 

MKTiioix)i.fx;Y OF iTiK CoMMON-Li.YBNiNCS CouKSH. The LXimmission 
called for considerable freedom for the teacher and students in planning 
and executing the program of common learnings. The faculty would 
preplan the broad areas of common learnings for each grade level and 
pupils would be given opportunities to investigate problems. 

Within the broad areas planned for the year, classes can begin their 
work in any year with the problems and pnqioses of which students 
arc most keenlv aware at the time."” 

good number of teacher candidates are prepared with a major-minor combina- 
tion of English language arts and social studies, or vici> versa. This combination 
is particularly fitting for teaching in a common-learnings program. The com- 
mission, however, fails to indicate how competent instruction in the arts will 
be provided, unlc.ss, of course, a team-teaching approach is employed for this 
purpose. * 

•sa Educational Policies Commission, op. cU., p. 228. This course would be titled 
“The Scientific View of the World of Man.” 

‘‘0 Ihid., p. 239. « Ibid., p. 225. 
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Orderly sequences of learning might be expected in this course, quite 
as much as in single-subject courses. But there would be various types 
of sequences, each deliberately chosen by teacher and class because it 
seemed be.st suited to the task at hand. Sometimes the class would follow 
the method of scientific inquiry to conduct an experiment or solve a 
problem. Sometimes it would trac'e the relations of cause and effect 
tlirough the events of history. Sometimes it would follow the logic of 
organized bodies of knowledge. And sometimes the order of learning 
would be that appropriate to growth in appreciations. To be able to 
choose a sequence of learning appropriate to one’s aim is again an intel- 
lectual achievement.^* 

Relationship of Common Learnings to Other Areas of the Cur- 
riculum. In addition to the core program in common learnings, the 
commission organized the curriculum into four major areas: personal 
interests or exploratory studies (grades seven through nine), individual 
interests or electives (grades ten through fourteen), vocational and col- 
lege preparatory studies (grades ten through fourteen), and health and 
physical fitness (grades seven through fourteen). 

In Figure 7-1 we see the relationship of the common-learnings core 
to the other areas of the curriculum in grades 7 through 14, as proposed 
by the commission. In grades 7 through 9, the pupil devotes half of the 
school day (three periods) to common learnings, one third (two periods) 
to personal interests ( exploratory work in art, music, science, crafts, and 
so on), and the remaining one sixth j[ one period) to health and physical 
fitness. Upon entering grade 10, the student begins to pursue .some 
vocational studies or college preparatory work. In grades 11 and 12, the 
common-learnings program is diminished to two periods daily, while the 
vocational or college-preparatory studies are expanded to two periods. 
One period daily is devoted to an elective beginning in grade ten. 

It can be seen that, in addition to common learnings, this plan provides 
for specialized studies in vocational and academic subjects, and explora- 
tory and elective courses. We have already mentioned that because the 
teacher in charge of the common-learnings core spends from two to 
three periods daily with a given group of pupils, he meets with fewer 
youngsters each day. On the other hand, the teacher who devotes 
his entire day to instruction in college-preparatory or elective courses 
has a greater number of different students. But it should be remem- 
bered that the common learnings teacher is also responsible for the 
guidance of his pupils. Specialized counseling personnel are also avail- 
able in the school. In a given school, it is possible for a teacher to 
have only one common-learnings dass, devoting the remainder of the 
day to teaching the specialized or exploratory courses. Obviously, the 


<2 Ihid., p. 220-227. 
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Periods I Secondary School 

per doyl 7 8 9 


GRADES Advanced Secondary School 
or Communify Institute 
10 11 12 13 14 


rriTr r t ■ ! '1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 m 1 1ll 1 11' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r w r T T i 1 1 r 

INDIVIDUAL INTERESTS 
Election by the pupil under guidance of 
teacher in fields of avocational, cultural, 
or intellectual interest. 


PERSONAL INTERESTS jj 
.Exploration of personal abil- 
,'ities and individual interests;^ 

[discovery of interests in art, i u y y. 1 1 1 ■ I , 

'music, science, languages, VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 

I Includes the study of sciences, mathematics, so- 
] cial studies, literature, and foreign languages, 

I in preparation for advanced study in Community 
^Institute, college and universities. 


^'sports, crafts, home and fam- 
;iiy problems, and leisure. 


|}^|as well as education for industrial, J 
commercial, homemaking, service, 
^"(etc., leading to employment, ap- 



prenticeship or 
homemaking at 
end of grade 12, 
13, or 14, and 
work experience.^ 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 
: Includes games, sports, and other activities to promote physical 
: fitness, together with the study of individual and community health. 


Figure 7-1. The curriculum in American City, grades 7 through 14. [Source; 
Educational Policies Commission, Planning for American Youth, Revised 
(Washington, D.C.; National Educational Association, 1951), p. 48.] 

plan shown in Figure 7-1 permits considerable flexibility of curriculum 
construction. 

Areas of Common Learnings. While the common-learnings program 
in the junior-high grades encompasses a very broad spectrum of studies, 
it becomes more narrowly defined during the senior high school and 
junior college years, with major concentration on the social studies. 
From grade ten through grade fourteen, the areas of study are sum- 
marized as follows:^® 

Grade 10 

Orientation to the Senior High School 
The Community at Work 
Civic Competence 
Consumer Economics 
Family Life 

Use of the English Language 
Ibid., see pp. 240-252. 
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Grade 11 
Civic Competence 
History of American Civilization 

Grade 12 

National and International Problems 
Literature and the Arts 

Grades 13 and 14 (community college) 

Community, Regional, National and World Problems 

Although the broad areas listed above arQ predetermined by the 
faculty, there is considerable teacher-student cobperation in determining 
the nature and se<|uence of studies and activities within these areas. 
Despite the apparently heavy emphasis given to the social studies, the 
common-learnings classes are continually involved in developing written 
and oral reports for individual and group analysis. Literature is also 
studied as an integral part of the social studies. 

Implications 

Education for ALL American Youth was significant for a number of 
reasons. It called for leadership by state departments of education in 
effecting school-district reorganization. It reaffirmed the importance of 
vocational education in the secondary-school curriculum. It followed the 
fi-3-3-2 pattern of vertical organization, providing for a junior high 
school, a senior high school, and finally, a tuition-free community college 
— all supported through the resources of a unified school district. It 
supported the comprehensive secondary school where all the youth of 
all the people can study and work through a diversified curriculum. It 
raised the period of compulsory education to the age of 18 or graduation 
from high school. It emphasized the importance of a continuous program 
of guidance and counseling. And it recognized the need for a core 
curriculum in general education. 

Since we are primarily concerned in this chapter with the general 
education aspects of the commission's report, we will summiurize with a 
brief reexamination of the “Imperative Needs of Youth” and the common- 
learnings program. 

Are the Educational Objectives Too Bboad? The educational 
programs presented in this document were formulated around the so- 
called Ten Imperative Needs of Youth. It will be recalled that these 
were identified as effectiveness in salable skills, health and physical fit- 
ness, democratic citizenship, family and societal living, consumer eco- 
nomics, scientific understandings, aesthetics, leisure, and ethical values.^* 
The Educational Policies Ckimmission obviously viewed the school’s role 


** Ibid., p. 216. 
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as encompassing virtually all aspects of learning that relate to effective 
living. 

While many educators would agree with the comprehensive role of 
the school in meeting these needs of youth, there are others who would 
prefer to see the schools limited to instruction in the traditional academic 
disciplines. They feel that the schools should leave such matters as 
family living, health, and emotional adjustment to other c'ommunity 
agencies. And if these other agencies are not doing their job properly, 
it is still not the duty of the school to assume such responsibilities. The 
school, they argue, should be limited to the task of intellectual training. 
In taking issue with the Educational Policy Commission’s broad inter- 
pretation of the role of the school. Professor Bestor offers this argument: 

The fact that other social institutions may not be doing their jobs 
as well as, or in the manner that, one would like is no reason for in- 
ducing the school to neglect its own tasks, too. in an ill-considered at- 
tempt to remedy the deficiency. 

. . . Much of the cant about education for “home and family living” 
is a disguised way of saying that the .school must take the responsibility 
for things that the family today is .supposedly failing to do. . . . Even if 
it were true, for example, that parents are not giving adequate sex in- 
struction to their children. . . , does anyone seriously expec't an embar- 
ra.ssed schoolteacher to explain the physiology of human repioduction 
to boys and girls in public, and to use franker and more explicit terms 
than their parents are willing to employ in private?^'’' 

. . . There is one particular nctxl that schools — and only schools — are 
peculiarly adapted to satisfy. Tliat is the need for intellectual training.^* 

Despite Professor Bestor’s pronouncements, however, there are many 
teachers of basic biological science in our schools and colleges who are 
providing instruction in the “physiology of human reproduction” with 
frankness and objectivity, and without embarrassment. Moreover, it is 
diflScult to understand what Professor Bestor means by “intellectual 
training.” Is an understanding of human physiology or nutrition less 
intellectual than an understanding of supply and demand, the Monroe 
Doctrine, or gravitation? 

Since our public schools comprise one of our society's most effective 
unifying agencies, at times we may seem to expect much more from the 
schools than our investments would justify. Nevertheless, the schools are 
often the most effective agency for many important societal tasks — 
ranging from Americanization to tuberculosis testing. For some under- 
privileged youngsters, the school lunch provides' the major source of their 
daily nutritional needs. We have come to realize that youngsters must 

Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), 
p. 119. 
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have adequate nutrition and emotional stability if they are to learn 
effectively. The school cannot be oblivious to such needs if they are not 
being met in the home. In recent years, even our colleges have been 
giving increasing attention to such matters as emotional problems and 
mental health. 

Emotional problems on the campus have become so numerous that 
the National Institutes of Health recently awarded $237,115 to expand 
the University of Florida’s five-year program in preventative mental 
hygiene. ... 

Psychological testing, along with intensive counseling by resident ad- 
visers in the dormitories, have produced one striking result: Since the 
program liegan there have been no student suicides. . . . Before then, an 
average of five students committed suicide a year. 

At Florida, the psychiatric clinic is at its busiest ju.st before exams. 
The same is true on almost every otlu'r compiis. 

Dr. Graham Blaine, who is one of ten p.sychiatrists who serve Har- 
vard’s 11, .500 students, says; 

“The panic (final examinations) started right after Christmas holidays 
and has built up so that now we’re each seeing about ten students 
daily — even though we’ve stopped therapy for our regular patients until 
after finals. Of course, there’ll be another fiftec'n or twenty casjjs we’ll 
get when exams actually .start.” 

At other times, each Harvard psychi.atrist sees only fifteen patients a 
week, half of them with problems related to study.^^ 

Since the emotional and physical '^»ealth of the student have a strong 
bearing on his capacity for learning, the school or college cannot limit 
its role to so-called intellectual training. This does not mean that the 
schools alone must provide every type of rehabilitative service. But the 
schools, by virtue of their daily contact with youngsters, are expected to 
identify the emotionally disturbed and refer them to agencies for psy- 
chiatric treatment. Unfortunately, very few communities are adequately 
equipped to handle such referrals, and the schools must carry the 
burden alone. And even in the rare instances where such community 
agencies are adequate to the task, the schools are expected to play an 
important role in the rehabilitative process. 

The position of the Educational Policies Commission in viewing the 
school as an agency to help young,sters live effectively is in sharp 
contrast to those who see the school as a vehicle for intellectual training 
only. But intellectual training is not divorced from emotional and physical 
needs of adolescents. Moreover, our schools cannot divorce themselves 
from the deficiencies of the family or society. 

A five-year study by the Mayor’s Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation 
Project in New York City revealed that almost half of the city’s 1,000,000 

Newswe^, LIX, No. 4, January 22, 1962, p. 58, 
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public school students require additional coimseling help from their 
schools.** *** The study showed that from 10 to 20 per cent of youngsters 
have ‘learning difiSculties arising from emotional or mental disturbance.” 
The report observed that at least one third or more of the youngsters 
are from homes that are culturally and economically deprived. The 
Bureau of Attendance for the New York City schools carried a case load 
of more than 350,000 during the 1960-61 school year, according to this 
study. 

In recent years, the public schools of New York City have embarked 
on a program to improve the academic and cultural levels of students 
from underprivileged homes. This program, called Higher Horizons, 
involved 65 schools in 1961-62. Higher Horizons has sought to identify 
potentially able students from socially and economically deprived neigh- 
borhoods and assist them through special counseling and social enrich- 
ment. Higher Horizons has enabled underprivileged and underachieving 
youngsters to come in contact with the legitimate theatre, concert hall, 
art museum, and other cultural experiences for the first time in their 
lives. A good number of these students, who otherwise would have been 
school dropouts, have gone on to the successful pmsuil of higher educa- 
tion. 

These are just a few examples of what can be accomplished when the 
educative role of the schools is broadly interpreted, as recommended by 
the Educational Policies Commission. 

Core Curriculum in Common I^earnings. Another highly significant 
a.spcct of Education for ALL American Youth is the key emphasis placed 
on a core curriculum for general education or common learnings. The 
traditional subject curriculum was rejected, and in its place a core 
program was developed that would enable teachers and students to 
study problems that cut across conventional .subject-matter lines. Rather 
than a multiplicity of required courses in general education, the daily 
block of time devoted to common learnings would permit teachers and 
students to draw materials and select their learning activities from a 
variety of subject-matter fields. Greater flexibility in curriculum planning 
and organization would be possible under the core curriculum in com- 
mon learnings. The approach to general education embodied in the com- 
mon-learnings core proposed by the Educational Policies Commission is 
very much in harmony with the proposals for curriculum integration by 
many educators.*® 

Considerable emphasis would be given to teacher-student planning and 

** The New York Times, September 11, 1961, p. 1. 

See The National Society for the Study of Education, The Integration of Edu- 
cational Experiences, Fifty-seventh Yearbook, Fart III (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1958). 
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the role of the core teacher as a guide and counselor. Since the core 
teacher in grades 7 through 12 would be spending from two to three 
periods daily with the same group of students, he would have fewer 
different youngsters with whom to work. Consequently, the core teacher 
would be in a good position to know his students as individuals and 
counsel diem more diectively. One of the chief problems under the 
core approach, however, is securing the services of teachers who have 
the breadth and depth of competencies in the common learnings, and 
who possess the interest and capacity to serve in a counseling function. 

It should be remembered that the proposed plan does not eliminate 
a more traditional subject curriculum in areas outside the common 
learnings, such as the college-preparatory, vocational, elective, and ex- 
ploratory programs. 

THE CORE CURRICULUM FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
What is Core? 

Some schools apply the term core to that part of the curriculum 
required of all students, whether it consists of a group of separate sub- 
jects, or whether attempts are made to correlate or fuse two or more of 
these required subjects. According to this interpretation, regardless of 
the organisational structure, the core is the part of the school curricu- 
lum that deals with general education and is required of all students. 

On the other hand, some curriculum workers would define core dif- 
ferently. They would argue that it breaks sharply from the subject 
curriculum in integrating the various areas of study for general education. 
Like the common learnings proposed in Education for ALL American 
Youth, the true core curriculum rejects the formal organization of sepa- 
rate subjects and attempts to deal with broad problem areas. It strives 
to avoid the atomistic organization of studies into artificial compart- 
ments called subjects. In most cases where the core approach is applied 
to general education, the school follows a subject curriculum or broad- 
fields approach for the exploratory electives, vocational courses, and 
college-preparatory work. 

Some definitions of core curriculum are as follows: 

A continuous, carefully planned series of experiences which are based 
on significant personal and social problems and which involve learnings 
of common concern to aO youth.**' 

. . . that part of the curriculum which takes as its major job the 

**> Hollis L. Caswell et al.. The American High School, Eighth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 1946), p. 143. 
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development of personal and social responsibility and competency 
needed by all youth to serve the needs of a democratic society."' 

... a way of organizing some of the important common learnings 
in the high school curriculum, using a problem-solving approach as its 
procedure, having social and personal problems significant to youth as 
its content, and the development of the liehaviors needed in a demo- 
cratic society {is its purpose. This represents a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum of the secondary school, rather than just a com- 
bination of the traditional subject mat'tcr."- 

... a group of structured problem areas, based upon the common 
problems, needs, and interests of adolcseents, from whieh are developed 
teacher-student planned learning units or activities."* 

From these definitions we can see that the core approach rejects the 
conception of the general education curriculum as a set of separate re- 
quired subjects; instead, it is regarded as the learning experiences, 
personal and social, tliat all youth in our society should have as a result 
of the school program. The focal point of the core, according to the 
above definitions, is on adolescent problems. The major characteristics 
of the core curriculum are .summarized thus: 

1. Tlic core approach represents an attempt to organize the general 
education curriculum in a manner that is consistent with what is known 
about human behavior and with the psychology of learning. It is formu- 
lated around learning experiences designed to bring about desirable 
changes in behavior. Students are encouraged to .seek their own solutions 
and conclusions, rather than to ingest and regurgitate established .subject 
matter. The core reflects a voneem for educational and behavioral out- 
comes rather than for a specific set of prescribed courses for general 
wlueation. The focus is not on the subject matter per se, but on the 
learner — his aspirations and capabiliti^'s. 

2. The general education function of core derives from an attack on 
broad problem areas, personal and social, which all the youth of a 
democratic society share. 

3. The attack on broad problem areas is de.signed to take into account 
the widely varying aptitudes and interests of students, since considerable 
latitude is provided for individual and group projects and activities. 
Therefore, ability grouping by separate classes is not necessary. 

4. Through an examination of broad problem areas, the interrelation- 
ships of several areas of knowledge are unified and integrated. Conven- 

*' J. Paul Leonard, Uevdoping the Secondary School Curriculum, New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 19.53), pp. 396-397. 

** Vernon E. Anderson, Principles and Procedures of Curriculum Improvement ( New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, J956), p. 9. 

** Harold AlberW, “A Sound Core Program — ^What It Is and What It Isn’t,” NEA 
Journal, Voi. 45, January, 1956, p. 20. 
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tional subject-matter boundaries are crossed in order to bring all pertinent 
sources of knowledge to bear on the problem. Instead of compart- 
mentalizing the various areas of knowledge into separate subjects, the 
core permits an attack on problems through many sources and activities. 
Material from several logically organized subjects may be brought to 
bear on a broad problem area. 

5. The method of intelligence and critical thinking are the key means 
of defining problems, gathering evidence, testing hypotheses, reaching 
solutions and testing conclusions. Students learn to examine all sides of 
issues without prejudice or bias. 

6. The core teacher functions as a guide and counselor in working 
with the individual and group needs of students. 

7. Cooperative curriculum planning by faculty members is necessary 
in selecting problem areas, determining sequences and methods, and 
developing resource units. In some schools, a team-teaching approach 
is used to provide core teachers with specialized assistance when needed. 

8. Cooperative teacher-student planning is emphasized, and democratic 
values are fostered. Students learn to respect the opinions and rights 
of others. 

9. A block of time consisting of two or more class periods is provided 
for the core. The block-time makes pos.sibIc extended activities that 
could not be squeezer! into the single period. The multiple period also 
enables the teacher to work with fewer different pupils each day, thereby 
having a better opportunity for more individualized instruction. 

10. The core approach draws on the community as a laboratory for 
learning. 

11. The core curriculum is retjuired of all students. It represents the 
common learnings or general education program essential for all citizens 
of a democratic society, regardless of special aptitudes or vocational 
interests. 

Development of the Core. The core curriculum began to make 
inroads during the 1930 s and early 1940’s. The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College did much pioneering work by organizing the general educa- 
tion se(|uence into core areas from grade 7 through 12. Instead of the 
usual set of required subjects for general education, the faculty estab- 
lished such core areas of study as “Man and his Environment” in the 
seventh grade, “Living in a Power Age” (culture and environment) in 
the eighth and ninth grade, “Ancient and Modem Cultures” in the tenth 
and eleventh grades, and “Living in Contemporary America” ( social and 
economic problems) in the twelfth grade.®^ This revolutionary approach 

See Lawrence A. Cremin, The Transformation of the School (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1961). pp. 281-290. 
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required a tremendous amount of cooperative faculty planning in estab- 
lishing the problem areas and activities connected with each of the core 
areas. The traditional textbook and recitation approach was rejected in 
favor of a problem-solving method that transcended the conventional 
subject-matter boundaries. The core program developed at the Lincoln 
School focused on a cultural-history approach to curriculum unification. 
Such an approach was designed to relate the various areas of man’s 
experience (art, music, literature, government, economics, and so on) 
through broad cultural-historical themes. 

During the 1930’s, a number of colleges and universities established 
laboratory schools under the administration of their schools of education. 
These laboratory .schools were designed to serve as centers for educa- 
tional experimentation and demonstration. Core programs for general 
education were developed in many of these schools. 

Several schools connected with the Eight-Ycar Study, launched by the 
Progressive Education Association in 1932, were noted for their experi- 
mentation with the core approach. The Eight-Year Study, involving 30 
experimental secondary schools, revealed that “the more experimental 
the school, the greater degree of .success in college.”®® 

Some educators have criticized the cultural-history core as being too 
heavily oriented to the past. It was argued that its chronological emphasis 
was not suitable to the psychological and social needs of youth in 
contemporary society. As a result, the adolescent-needs core was devel- 
oped. The adolescent-needs core was designed to focus on the common 
problems of youth in “persoual-social-civic-cconomic living.” 

Since the adolescent-needs core tends to bo derived largely from the 
school studies, some educators have proposed a more comprehensive core 
of unified studies or common-learnings that would be organized around 
problems and themes from the several major areas of knowledge. The 
common learnings program proposed by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission is an example of such a core. 

A Sample Core Program. For some years, the University School at 
The Ohio State University, established in 1930, has experimented with 
core approaches based upon adolescent needs, problems, and interests. 
The curriculum is preplanned by the faculty through the designation of 
a wide range of problem areas for investigation. These problem areas 
are based on the maturation levels of adolescents with focus on 

1. Personal Living — problems related to growing up. 

2. Personal-Social Living — ^problems related to living with and under- 
standing others. 

®»Dean Chamberlin et oL. Did They Succeed in CoOegeF (New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1942, p. 209. 
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3. Social-Civic-Economic Living — ^problems related to living In and un- 
derstanding the immediate and wider community and world.*^" 

The faculty of the University School at Ohio State identifies six 
characteristics of the core classes. 

In the secondary program at the University School the core classes 

1. Are required of all students. 

2. Are scheduled for a longer period of time than are other classes. (Ap- 
proximately three hours — grades seven, eight, and nine. One and 
one-half hours — grades ten, eleven, and twiilve). 

3. Are rc.sponsible for a major part of common learnings which are 
defined as the learning activitias that are thought to be basic to the 
education of all students. 

4. Provide learning activities which cut across conventional subjec't 
lines. 

5. Provide learning activities and experiences which are in harmony 
with adolescent interests, needs, and concerns. 

6. Function in such a way as to care for individual differences in a 
learning climate conducive to personal and class guidance.®^ 

The core currictilum is organized around preplanned problem areas 
designated according to grade level. Resource units, developed by the 
faculty, are made available to students studying specific aspects df these 
problem areas. A wide variety of reading materials are used. Such read- 
ing materials are not confined to a specific subject field. Instead, an 
attempt is made to draw relationships from many areas of knowledge 
that bear on the problem under study. 

Through teacher-pupil planning, problems for study are selected from 
the list designated by the faculty. The teacher and students cooperatively 
determine the ways and means of investigating these problems. Heavy 
emphasis is given to the method of intelligenco as each problem is studied 
and conclusions are reached. Students are given opportunities to select 
areas of investigation, define objectives, undertake individual and group 
projects, gather and analyze data, and draw conclusions. The total 
program is designed to enhance such qualities of the democratic process 
as open-mindedness, respect for the opinions of others, and fmth in the 
method of intelligence. A list of core problem areas used in recent years 
at The Ohio State University School follows: 

Problem Areas — Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine 

1. Understanding my Body 

' 2. Beliefs smd Superstitions 
3. Hobbies 

Faculty of the University School, A Description of Curricular Experiences: The 

Upper School, revised (Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1952, Mimeo- 
graphed), p. 12. 

MJbid., p. 10. 
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4. Managing my Personal AflFairs 

5. Sports and Recreation 

6. Living in University School 

7. Living in the Home 

8. Living in the Neighborhood 

9. Personality and Appearance 

10. Earning a Living 

11. Housing 

12. Natural Resources 

13. Community Agencies and Services 

Recreation 
Protection 
Government 
Education 
Welfare 

14. Communication 

15. Living in Columbus 

16. Living in Ohio 

17. Living in Another C'ountry or Other Countries 

Problem Areas — Grades Ten. Eleven^ and Twelve 
Tenth Grade 

1. Problems of Healthful Living 

2. Problems of Living in an Urban Society 

3. Problems of the Family as a Basic Social Unit 

4. The Development of the American Scene 

Eleventh Grade 

1. Problems of Living the Atomic Age 

2. The Problems of Establishing Beliefs 

3. The Problems of Making a Living (Exploring Vocations) 

4. Current World Problems 
Twelfth Grade 

1. Problems of Producer-Consumer Econon»ics 

2. Implications of Scientific Advancement 

3. Major Conflicting Ideologies 

4. The Bases for Determining Values by which to Live®® 

Although the faculty of The Ohio State University School states that 
the core classes **are responsible for a major part of common learnings 
which are defined as the learning activities that are thought to be basic 
to the education of all students,”®® an examination of the above list of 
core problem areas reveals a predominant emphasis on the social studies. 
If the core curri(?ulum is to embrace the full spectrum of common 
learnings or general education, then the above list appears to be deficient 
in problem areas relating to literature, science, mathematics, and the 
fine arts. On the other hand, if the purpose of the core is to deal with 


Ibid., pp. 12-13. 


Ibid., p. 10. 
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those persona] and social problems the youth of a democracy share, 
then the above list appears to be adequate. But because of the heavy 
emphasis on the social studies in the latter approach, some curriculum 
workers argue that additional learning experiences in such areas as 
literature, science, mathematics, and the fine arts would be necessary to 
fill out the common learnings or general education phase of the school 
curriculum. In other words, the adolescent-problems core is too narrowly 
confined to the social studies and, consequently, it can be argued that 
such an approach cannot be expected to represent the full spectrum of 
general education or common learnings. 

Two Rationales for the Core. TTie core curriculum evolved from 
two different rationales.®" The first represents an attempt to transform 
the multiplicity of separate subjects into a unified and coherent nucleus 
of studies for common learnings or general education. Such a synthe.sis 
was designed to bring about an understanding of the interrelations of 
the various areas of human knowledge and activity. It attempts to 
embrace the full .spectrum of common learnings all citizens must share. 

The rationale of the second approach is based on the premise that 
man’s common concern is with the social values, problems, anc^ is.sues 
that prevail in modem society. This rationale explains the dominance 
given to the social studies (social functions and social problems) and 
adolescent needs in many core programs. 

. . . the core of the curriculum consists in large part of the socio-moral 
rules compri.sing the core of the culture. In the society of the United 
States, these rules are chiefly those that con.stitute the democratic value- 
system. The core curriculum, therefore, places considerable emphasis 
upon the delilrerate study of the moral content of the culture — espe- 
cially as this content bears upon the resolution of social i.s.sues that 
divide the people and thereby prevent effective social action.®’ 

The above rationale also explains the emphasis given to democratic 
proces.ses in the core approach. But if the core is to encompass the full 
spectrum of general etlucation, and if general education is concerned 
with the universal cultural as well as social aspects of society, then it 
can be argued that the core .should not be limited to social problems and 
issues. Thus, an argument for a more comprehensive core approach may 
be justified. This would involve the study of the cultural and social 
elements that are universal to our society, including problems, concepts, 
and activities related to science, fine arts, mathematics, literature, and 
other areas not derived directly from the social studies. 

®® See B. Othanel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamenttit of 
Currietdtan Development (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany, 1957), pp. 311-312. 

/bid., p. 315. 
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The complexity of such a curriculum synthesis for common learnings 
can make great demands on the core teacher. In some core programs, a 
team-teaching approach has been developed whereby the core teacher 
may call upon teacher specialists for assistance in developing resource 
units and in conducting special learning activities. 

Alberty has formulated 19 problem areas as a proposed core design: 

1. Orientation to the School 

2. Home and Family Life 

3. Community Life 

4. Contemporary Cultures 

5. Contemporary America Among the Nations 

6. Competing Political, Social and Economic Ideologies 

7. Personal Value Systems 

8. World Religions 

9. Communication 

10. Resource Dc;velopment, Coiiserx-ation, and Use 

11. Human Relations 

12. Physical and Mental Health 

13. Planning (Individuals, Communities, Nation.s, and World) 

14. Science and Technology 

15. Vocational Orientation 

16. Hobbies and Interests 

17. Public Opinion 

18. Education 

19. War and Peace**- 

Alberty's proposed list of problem arenas is also weighted heavily in the 
social studies, though some latitude is present for integrative work in the 
language arts (reading, composition, literature) and sciences. This list 
is designed to meet the common needs of adolescents. Similar lists can 
be developed cooperatively by a sc*bool faculty. The faculty may de- 
termine the sequence of these preplanned problem areas from grade to 
grade. 

Alberty observes that tin’s type of core program oflFers many advantages: 

1. Such a program makes possible a direct attack upon the needs of 
youth and the problems which beset them in our present-day con- 
fused culture. . . . 

2. Such a program provides an effective means of bridging the gap 
between education and guidance, between the curriculum and the 
extra-curriculum, between general and special interest education. . . . 

3. It tends to break down the class barriers which so frequently are 
maintained in the traditional program. The use of broad, compre- 
hensive units of work makes possible provision for individual differ- 
ences in abilities and in ratc;s of learning, thus obviating the necessity 
for sectioning or ability grouping. . . . 

Harold B. Alberty, Reorganizing the High School Curriculum, revised (New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1953), pp. 178-180. 
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4. It facilitates die unification of knowledge. . . . 

5. Such a program is consistent with the newer theories of learning and 
transfer. . . . 

6. Such a program encourages the teaching staff to plan and work to- 
gether. . . . 

7. Such a program encourages the use of democratic practices in the 
cla.ssroom. . . . The sbident has a role in identifying problems, in 
planning the attacks upon them, and in evaluating the effectiveness 
of the work. . . . 

8. It encourages the use of the community as a laboratory for learn- 
ing. . . . 

9. Such a program makes it possible for teachers to reduce materially 
the student loads which they are required to carry in a traditional 
program.®* 

The core approach also gives youngsters the opportunity for respon- 
sible self-direction. They have experience in making dedsions. In the 
traditional classroom, students must rely on the teacher for virtually all 
decision-making in curriculum determination. The core approach is 
designed to foster qualities of responsibility and maturity. Another 
advantage of the core curriculum is that it enables the teacher and stu- 
dents to work together each day on a block-time basis. Extended aqjivities 
and projects can be developed during a multiple period. The keynote 
of the core is learning how to learn. Provisions are made for individual- 
ized learning experiences, rather than keeping all students in a textbook 
lock-step, chapter by chapter. 

Core Curriculum without Formal Structure. We have already 
described a core approach that is structured through problem areas that 
are predetermined by the faculty. In some schools, these problem areas 
may be designated specifically by grade level, whereas in other schools 
the list of problem areas may serve merely as a general guideline. 

A few secondary schools have attempted to go a .step further in de- 
veloping a student-centered approach in common learnings.®'* In order to 
provide the students with a maximum of freedom in selecting problems 
and activities that fit their needs and interests, the block-time devoted 
to core is not prestructured. Instead, the teacher and students arc free 
to decide upon and work out an educational program that seems most 
fitting. Emphasis is given to the values of group proce.ss and self-determi- 
nation. The center of organization for learning is the student, not pre- 
selected problem areas or subject matter. 

This approach is not laissez faire since it calls for a systematic examina- 
tion of problems or topics once these are determined by the students and 

«« Ibid., pp. 187-189. 

*®See Harold B. Alberty and Elsie J. Alberty, Reorganizing the Hi^ School Cur- 
rUndum, 3rd Ed. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962), pp. 222-225. 
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teadier. The method of intelligence is applied to the process of selecting, 
investigating, and reaching conclusions concerning various problems or 
topics. Those who prefer a core without formal structure argue that this 
approach is more likely to deal with the genuine problems and concerns 
of adolescents. They observe that a structured core with preplanned 
problem areas and resource units often leads to the rigid formalism 
characteristic of the subject curriculum. 

Obviously, since this type of core is without formal structure, it relies 
heavily for its success on the versatility and resourcefulness of the 
students and teacher. Since there are no predetermined problem areas, 
resource units are not always available to guide the students in their 
work. While the teacher and students may develop a systematic approach 
for working on problems or units, once these are determined, no advance 
attempts are made by the faculty to organize the core around problems 
dealing with adolescent neetls, contemporary issues, cultural epochs, or 
other concerns. Some teachers in such a core program prefer to require 
students to base their selections of problems or units according to broad 
criteria for general education.*-'’ But because of the lack of prestructured 
guidelines, relatively few teachers and administrators feel comfortable 
with this approach. 

The Tkaoter. The success or failure of the core approach hinges on 
the teacher. As we have emphasized repeatedly, no curriculum plan or 
system of organization can of itself guarantee satisfactory learning out- 
comes. Curriculum organi'/ation is a means, not an end. Core programs 
require a considerable amount of cooperative faculty planning. Teachers 
need to be highly resourceful under such a flexible core plan. 'They need 
to have the breadth and depth of competencies and interests to make 
learning rich and rewarding for students. Since the textbook is not used 
as the basis for curriculum determination, hi^-(juality resource units 
must be developed, and the school library and community become a 
vital part of the learning laboratory. 

If the teachers arc not committed to the philosophy and purposes of 
the core curriculum, or if they do not have the background and training 
for it, the program is likely to be self-defeating. Since most secondary 
teacher trainees pursue a subject major and minor through specialized 
courses in a college or university, they are likely to regard themselves 
as subject specialists, very much along the lines of the college professor. 
But the organization of Imowledge for higher education may not be the 
best approach for the young adolescent in the junior or senior high 
school. This poses a real challenge for teacher education. 

See Roland C. Faunce and Nelson L. Bossing, Developing the Core Curriculum, 
2nd Ed. (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958),. pp. 141-145. 
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Even within the limitations of the subject curriculum, it is possible 
for the teacher to make use of many techniques and procedures that are 
indigenous to the core approach. The effective teacher will strive to 
provide for individual differences, problem-solving, student needs and 
interests, behavioral goals, and democratic processes. Such a teacher, 
despite the compartmentalized structime of the subject curriculum, will 
strive to relate his particular area of subject matter to other fields and 
vic*e versa. For example, the effective teaeher of science will make use 
of mathematics as an important tool, will foster •'|he method of inquiry 
and discovery, and will relate the seiences to personal and social prob- 
lems. It must be acknowledged, however, that the core approach provides 
the structure and climate most favorable for curriculum integration in 
common learnings. 

The Core Curriculum and the Junior High Soiool. Core programs 
of one type or another are most cximmon at the junior-high level, rather 
than in the senior high school. One reason for this is that the junior high 
school is a transitional institution whereby children from the self- 
contained elementary classroom move into a more departmentalized 
program of in.struction as they enter adolescence; Another reason for its 
greater popularity at the junior-high level is that this in.stitution*is not 
so obse-ssed with the college preparatory role as is the senior high 
school. Moreover, at the senior-high-school level, most teachers are 
disposed to regard themselves as spdaalists. The junior high school, as a 
transitional institution, is in a position to adopt the most promising 
practices from both the elementary school and the senior high school. 
It .should also be remembered that the junior high school is a relatively 
new phenomenon, and therefore less apt to be bound by tradition. In 
1920 there were fewer than 1,000 public junior high schools in the United 
States. Only ten years later, there were more than 4,000 such schools.®® 
Today, it is estimated that approximately three fifths of the twelve-to- 
fourteen age group are attending junior high schools. Variations of core 
programs are rather widely followed at the junior-high level in the 
states of Maryland, Florida, and California. Also, many large city school 
systems have developed core programs.®’ 

Probably the most common core program in the junior high .school is 
where the social studies and English language arts are combined in a 
block-time of two or more periods daily. A single teacher is responsible 
for developing an integrated instructional program in these two fields. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States { Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1947), p. 631. 

National Society for the Study of Education, The Integration of Educational Ex- 
periences, Fifty-seventh Ycarlxmk, Part III (Chicago: Tl:e Upiversity of Chicago 
Press, 19^), pp. 208—209. 
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This teacher also serves in a counseling capacity, since the block schedule 
permits him to spend more time with the youngsters and since he has 
fewer different pupils with whom to work. In some cases, while the 
block-time system is followed and a given teacher is responsible for 
instructing in the social studies and language arts, no attempt is made 
to integrate these two areas of study. The teacher simply organizes the 
program of study as two separate subject fields. Obviously, this defeats 
one of the primary purposes of the core approach: the integration of 
learning. It is estimated that one out of every three junior high schools 
employs some type of block-time program.®® 

In some schools) the block-time consists of a genuine core curriculum 
organized around broad problem areas that are cooperatively preplanned. 
Tliis approach is designed to bring about optimum currieulum integration 
since it permits great flexibility in cutting across traditional subject- 
matter barriers. The faculty members responsible for the core curriculum 
cooperatively determine which problem areas should be developed at 
each grade level. 

Tiik Cork as an Experience-Centkred Curriculum. We have ob- 
served that some schools use the term core simply to describe a block- 
time in which two or more subjects may be taught separately. Obviously, 
such an approach is not a core curriculum. Faunce and Bossing caution 
us against this abuse of the term and emphasize that the core is essentially 
an experience type of curriculum. 

Failure to recognize the fuiidamental nature of core as a pervasive 
form of organization of iJie ('xperience type curriculum has led to some 
ill-advised practices in schools profi>.ssing to use core, and to serious 
danger of a poorly balanced, fragmentary, and inadec]uate set of learn- 
ing experiences for pupils. 

Many schools which claim to be using the core idea have in fact 
nothing but a number of independent groups of pupils and teachers 
meeting for a two or more hour block of time.®* 

One of the chief failures of the traditional subject curriculum is its 
preoccupation with the material to be learned, rather than with the task 
of bringing about desirable change in the behavior of the learner. The 
learner may derive certain sets of facts, pieces of information, and skills 
from his courses witliout undergoing desirable behavioral modifications. 
The student who has received a passing grade in a class in English 
literature or music appreciation, for example, may leave school with a 
strong distaste for these subjects. The core approach is an attempt to 

Commission on Secondary Curriculum, The Junior High School We Need (Wash-, 
ington, D.C.: As-soci.ation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National 
Education Association, 1961), p, 10. 

*® Faunce and Bossing, op. cit., p. 57. 
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provide the learner with experiences that foster positive attitudinal and 
behavioral change. This experiential emphasis in curriculum design does 
not mean that the logical organization of subject matter should be 
ignored. Intelligence requires the systematic organization of experience. 
And such organization facilitates the process of relating various systems 
of knowledge to our lives. But to confine the curriculum to the acejuisi- 
tion of knowledge without relating it to behavioral experience can be 
deadly indeed. Unfortunately, many instructional programs fail to bridge 
the gap between knowledge, attitude, and beha^'or. 

Research indicates that secondary education thus far has exerted 
relatively little impact upon the values of young people. . . . Adolescence, 
research shows, is an age of reorg.anization and redirection, yet, evi- 
dently, education has concerned itself very little with these phenomena. 
Certainly, if any period of growth lends itself to change through 
education, the period of adole.sc’ence, with its emphasis on exploration 
and discovery, is especially amenable to change. 

. . . Knowing the nature of the early adok'seent, the quest for values 
should b<‘comp a prime focus of junior high school education. Facts 
may change, and skills may vanish through disuse, but values, once 
accepted and atrtetl upon, can grow and strengthen and make a differ- 
ence — for a lifetime.^” 


THE CONANT REPORT: 

THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TODAY 

While some critics of American education have advocated specialized 
academic and vocational high schools, Conant’s study rcveided that the 
comprehensive high school can be more advantageous,'^’ Not only are 
youngsters able to .secure a high-quality college preparatory or voca- 
tional education in the comprehensive high-school setting, but this type 
of institution enables all the youth of all the people to work together 
under one roof. Though die comprehensive high school, by its very 
nature, offers a highly diversified curriculum, all students, regardless of 
special interests and needs, can .share in a common program of general 
education and student activities. In this way, the comprehen.sive high 
school can be likened to a miniature democratic society in which each 
citizen has specialized competencies and duties within a common frame- 
work of responsible self-government. 

Through various achievement tests administered in specialized aca- 
demic schools and in comprehensive schools, Conant found that students 
in the latter type of institution performed at least as well as those in the 

f^Ibid., pp. 19-20. 

See James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959), 140 pp. 
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academic high schools. Unlike other critics of the American high school, 
Conant did not seek to set the Russian or any other foreign educational 
system as the model for us to follow. Instead, he attempted to identify 
those aspects of the American high school that are best suited to the 
ideals and aspirations of our nation.^^ 

Sinee the focus of this chapter is on general education, we shall 
devote this section to the major provisions for such studies embodied in 
the Conant report. 

Recommendations 

Conant emphasized that the first objective of the comprehensive high 
school is to provide a good general education for all students. His key 
recommendations relating to general education arc summarized as 
follows.'^® 

1. Students should not be classified or labeled through separate tracks 
such as college preparatory, voc*ational, or commereial. Each student 
should have an individualized program. Considerable flexibility should 
exist in programming the .student’s course of study. The school should 
avoid rigid divisions or tracks. 

2. The general education retjuirements for graduation for all shidrats 
should include four years of English; three or four years of social studies, 
including two years of history (one year of American history), and a 
.senior course in American problems or American government; one year 
of mathematics in the ninth grade (algebra or general mathematics); 
and at least one year of science in the ninth or tenth grade (biology or 
general physical science ) . 

3. The general education program should constitute more than half of 
the student’s total course work. 

4. All students should be urged to elect art and music. 

5. Since the general education courses are required of all shidents, 
irrespective of ability, a passing grade .should be given if the student has 
worked to full capacity. A rigid grading structure for passing and failing 
.should not be maintained in general education. On the other hand, high 
grading standards should apply in tie academic sequences for college 
preparatory work. 

6. Students should be grouped according to ability, subject by subject, 
following a high, average, and below average gradation. 'The system of 
ability grouping should be sufiSdentiy flexible so that a given student, 
for example, might be in the high section in English but in the middle 
group in history. 

*^2 /Wd., p. 7. Dr Conant observes that the L’omprchensive high school has no counter- 
part in any otlicr nation. 

Ibid , see pp 46-76. 
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7. Of the total time devoted to the study of English, approximately 
half should consist of English composition, with an average of one theme 
required per week. The themes should be evaluated by the teacher and 
each teacher should have no more than 100 pupils. A schoolwide com- 
position test should be administered in every grade and, in grades 9 and 
11, should be graded by a faculty committee. A special course in English 
composition should be offered in the twelfth grade for those students 
whose grade on the eleventh-grade composition test is below their Eng- 
lish aptitude score. A developmental reading piipgram should be avail- 
able to all students on a voluntary basis. 

8. There should be at least six periods in the school day in addition to 
the time reejuired for physical education and driver education. If the 
day is divided into seven or eight periods, work in the laboratory or in 
industrial arts should be arranged as double periods. A seven- or eight- 
period day permits greater flexibility in electing courses and arranging 
programs. 

9. Every student should develop some understanding of science and 
the scientific approach through a required course in physical science or 
biology. 

10. Homerooms should not be organized according to academic abili- 
ties or vocational goals. Students should remain with the same heteroge- 
neous homeroom group throughout their senior high school programs. 
The homeroom should be a significant social unit, with representatives 
elected to the student council. 

11. The senior course in American problems or American government, 
recjuircd of all students, should be grouped heterogeneously. Emphasis 
should be given to discussion of current topics and controversial issues. 
Material on economics should be included. Tlie course .should be designed 
not only to develop understandings in American government and eco- 
nomics, but also mutual respect between and among students of different 
aptitudes, interests, and backgrounds. 

Conant also gave key emphasis to improving the counselfiig system 
by recommending one full-time counselor for every 250 to 300 students. 
Other recommendations were concerned with improving the college 
preparatory, vocational, and elective offerings. The importance of the 
large school unit to allow a diversified curriculum received strong 
emphasis. A minimum-sized graduation class of 100 students was con- 
sidered necessary to support a diversified curriculum. 

Implications 

Dr. Conant’s report was based on a survey of 103 high schools in 26 
states. Extensive testing of academic students in comprehensive high 
schools with students in specialized academic high schools revealed that 
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the former groups were at least equal in achievement to the latter. These 
data tended to support Dr. Conant’s conviction that the comprehensive 
high school is capable of providing a high-quality academic program 
within a setting of diversified curricula and a broad range of student 
abilities. 

Although many critics in recent years have argued for a system of 
secondary education patterned somewhat after the European system, 
which separates the academic students through preimiversity schools, 
Conant pointed to the uniqueness of the American comprehensive high 
school. Whereas higher education is open to more than a third of the 
college-age group in the United States, only one fifteenth or one twen- 
tieth of the coUegc-age group are enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the European countries. The comprehensive high school permits 
greater fluidity in accommodating the changing aspirations and achieve- 
ment levels of adolescents. And, according to Conant, the comprehensive 
high school is consistent with the values and ideals of a democratic 
society where all citizens, however diverse their occupations and capac- 
ities, share in the common task of self-government. 

Conant’s conclusion that “American sec-ondary education can l)e made 
satisfactory without any radical changes in tlie basic pattern”'''* was 
testimony to his faith in the comprehensive high school and also indica- 
tive of his aversion to radical reforms. Not all of the recommendations 
in the report were based on objective data or c.stabli.shed research, 
however. Although Conant advocated ability grouping in the high school, 
he presented no research data to support this recommendation. 

TTie report provided no guidelines or reccjmmendations concerning the 
area of physical education and athletics. No explanation was offered why 
this was not included. Physical educution is almost universally required 
of all able-bodied students in our secondary schools. Most schools require 
students to devote one period daily to cla.sses in physical education. In 
recent years, physical education has come under increasing criticism 
for its obsession with team sports and gymnastics and its neglect of more 
individualized sports and recreational activities, which are more likely 
to carry over into tlie life of the young adult. 

Conant’s recommended program in general education in the senior 
high school was based on the traditional subject curriculum and die 
Carnegie Unit. His propo.sed subject approach to general education can 
be criticized for failing to deal with the problem of curriculum integra- 
tion. Perhaps an even more serious criticism was that he formulated 
most of his recommendations on haw mudi of which subjects students 
should be required to take, ratha- than on the need to improve the 


« Ibid., p. 96. 
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content and process of instruction in the various areas of the curriculum 
in general ^ucation. It should be remembered, however, tbat the 
recommendations put forth by Conant were derived by studying exist- 
ing schools and selecting what appeared to be the most successful 
practices from the best of these schools. The key emphasis was on the 
best in current practice, rather than on the most promising experimental 
approaches or idealizations of what might be done in our high schools. 

The Conant report appeared at a time when many rash criticisms were 
being directed at our schools. The study gave support to diversified cur- 
ricula and vocational education in a period when many critics were 
arguing for a curriculum based on the academic essentials. The report 
also emphasized our need to recognize individual difFerences and to 
avoid rigid and absolute standards of grading in the required general 
education courses. Conant’s warning that school boards must distinguish 
between policy-making and administration came in a period when many 
well-meaning school boards were busily usurping and undermining the 
administrative re.sponsibilities of the school superintendent. 

This study failed to point to promising experimental practices, and 
relatively few of the recommendations were derived from experimental 
evidence. For the times, it represented a moderate approach toward 
improving the American high school. 

THE CONANT MEMORANDUM: ' 

EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS 

After completing his study of die senior high school, Dr. James B. 
Conant turned to the junior high school with a “memorandum to school 
boards,” appearing in 1960, titled Education in the Junior High School 
Hears.'^ This study, also supported by a grant from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration, was made during the 1959-60 school year and involved 237 
schools in 90 school systems in 23 states. 

Recommendations 

In this study. Dr. Conant did not indicate a preference for any par- 
ticular type of vertical organization (8-4, 6-6, 6-3-3, 6-2-4, 6-4-2, and 
so on), but observed that the curriculum is the most important con- 
sideration. His recommendations, relating both directly and indirectly 
to general education, are summarized as follows:^” 

1. The subjects required of all pupils in grades seven and eight should 
be English, social studies, mathematics, and science. Heavy emphasis 

7B James Bryant Conant, Education in the Junior High Schoci Years (Princeton, N.J.: 

Educational Testing Service, 1960), 46 pp. 

7* Ibid., see pp. 16-32. 
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should be given to reading skills and composition in English, while the 
social studies should include emphasis on history and geography. Fur- 
thermore, instruction in art, music, and physical education should be 
required of all pupils. All boys should take work in industrial arts and 
all girls should receive instruction in home economics. 

2. Instruction in the basic skills should continue from the elementary 
school into the junior-high years. With the exception of the mentally 
retarded, by the end of the ninth grade even the poorest readers should 
have developed a minimum of sixth-grade reading competency. Special 
remedial instruction in the basic skills should be provided where needed. 

3. The transition between the elementary and the junior-high grades 
should be as smooth as possible. A block approach, at least in grade 7, 
should allow one teacher to work witli the same group of pupils over 
two or more periods each day. This teacher would, in most cases, be 
responsible for instruc'tion in English and social studies. The block-time 
teacher should be in a position to counsel pupils, inasmuch as he is 
working day to day with fewer different young.sters and is .spending more 
time with them. This block-time approach is not recommended beyond 
the eighth grade. 

4. The daily .schedule should be sufficiently flexible so that .students 
are not put in the position of being unable to elect an important subject 
because it conflic*t.s with another course. A sevtsn-period day is preferred 
over a six-period schedule because it permits greater flexibility in pro- 
gramming. 

5. Students should be grouped in the academic courses according to 
three ability levels to meet the range of individual differences. Such 
grouping should be determined subject by subject. 

6. The curriculum in the ninth grade should provide for the con- 
tinuation of the rtxjuired work in general oduciition (Engli.sh, social 
studies, mathematics, and science). If general science is provided ade- 
quately in grades 7 and 8, the ninth grade science may include biology 
or a special course in physical science with appropriate laboratory facili- 
ties. The general education program in the ninth grade should follow 
the recommendations in The American Iliffh School Today. Elective 
sequences in art, music, indu.strial arts, typing, and \ arious academic 
subjects including foreign languages should be provided. 

7. Student activities in music, dramatics, as.semblies, homerooms, 
clubs, intramural athletics, and student council should be regarded as 
part of the total school program. 

8. Specialized guidance services should be provided with a full-time 
worker for every 250 to 300 pupils tn grades 7 through 9. 

9. riomework should be meanin^ul, and teachers of various subjects 
should coordinate the homework assignments. 
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10. The academic courses in grades 7 and 8 should be governed by 
high standards to insure mastery of basic skills. This applies to the re- 
quired courses in academic areas. While the implication is that some 
pupils might be held back, care should be taken to avoid the psycho- 
logical and social problems with over-age pupils. 

11. The school library should be well stocked and should comply with 
the standards established by the American Library Association. The 
gymnasium should include locker rooms and showers. Properly equipped 
facilities should be provided in home economiics and industrial arts. 
Auditorium or assembly .space should be sufficient to accommodate at 
least half the student body, and cafeteria space for at least one third 
of the school enrollment should be provided. Special art, music, and 
science rooms are desirable. 

12. Articulation should be provided in the various subject fields 
through coordinated programs that cut across school and grade lines. 
Competent coordinators of instruction should be employed in every one 
of the subject fields, rather than only in the special fields of art, music, 
physical education, and so on. 

13. There should be a minimum of 125 pupils in each of the^junior- 
high grade levels in order to support an effective program of '.specialized 
instruction. 

Implications 

Although Dr. Conant did not advocate any particular type of vertical 
organization of the school system, such as a 6-3-3, 6-6, 8-4, or some 
other basis, he observed that a unified 6-3-3 or 6-2-4 .system may be 
de.sirable where there are at least 250 pupils in each of the junior-high 
grade levels. This would avoid a six-year high school that would be too 
large, while providing for sufficient enrollment to ensure an adecpiate 
program of specialized and diversified instruction at the junior-high level. 

The required subjects for general education include those areas recom- 
mended in his report on the senior high school, except that instruction 
in art and music are provided at the junior-high level. In addition, 
Conant recommended that all girls receive instruction in home economics 
and all boys take industrial arts in grade seven or eight. The inclusion 
of art, music, home economics, and industrial arts as part of the required 
program of general education was particularly significant, since this 
recommendation came at a time when many critics were advocating that 
die general education sequence be limited to the so-called academic 
disciplines.^^ And although many of these critics were also attacking 

77 Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955), 
p. 326. 
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tiie student activity programs. Dr. Conant chose to recognize the educa* 
tive worth of such activities by recommending that they be regarded 
as a legitimate part of the total school program. 

The study also indicated the need to provide for a smooth transition 
from the self-contained elementary classroom to the departmentalized 
program in the junior high school. In this connection. Dr. Conant recom- 
mended a block-time program in grade 7, and possibly grade 8, where 
one teacher would spend at lea.st two periods daily with the same group 
of pupils. The block-time teacher might be responsible for instructing 
in the areas of English and social studies, for example, as well as serving 
in a counseling capacity with these youngsters. This recommendation 
was not an endorsement of core teaching, since Conant did not indicate 
any particular need for integrating the learning material and activities 
in the block-time program. It was recommended merely as a means of 
allowing a given teacher to devote more time each day to instruction 
and counseling with a given group of pupils. 

Although he did not advocate the integration of subject matter from 
different fields through a core curriculum in the block-time program, 
Conant recommended improved articulation within each subject field by 
means of coordinated programs that cut atmss school and grade lines. 
He recognized that the high level of population mobility in our society 
contributes to the difiBculty of providing a smooth transfer from one 
school program to another. 

Unlike his report on the American high school, where considerable 
data were gathered to compare the academic achievement of students 
in comprehen.sive schools with those in specialized academic schools. 
Dr. Conant supported his recommendations regarding the junior high 
schools only on the basis of direct observations and interviews in 237 
schools throughout the country. 

Many of the recommendations embodied in his report on the American 
high school were also contained in this study, particularly the ones per- 
taining to the need for specialized guidance and testing services, homo- 
geneous grouping of students by subject, and provisions for diversified 
tairricula. Ability grouping was recximmcnded as a means of challenging 
the wide range of abilities in the stiident body. Again, no objective data 
were presented to support this recommendation for ability grouping. 

Conant observed that his recommendations were “purposely conserva- 
tive,” since they reflect what he believes are the best in established 
practices. But he also expressed his feeling that, although there are 
man y promising developments for improving instruction at the junior- 
high level, “these await the test of time.”’* 

7A James Bryant Conant, Education in The Junior High School Years (Princeton, 
N.J.; Educational Testing Service, I960), p. 45. 
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SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OTHER AREAS OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

As we study various proposals (or general education in the secondary 
school, we note that considerable attention is given to the key areas of 
English, mathematics, social studies, and science. Om* purpose here is 
to review briefly the contributions to general education from other 
areas and the need for certain improvements. 

The Fine Arts 

One has only to look at the environment that man has created to 
realize the terrible absence of aesthetic values in our daily lives. In the 
building of our cities and suburbs, we have tom down the trees and 
we have created a geometric uniformity that cannot be easily counter- 
acted. Our tastes in television programming seem to be geared to es- 
capism and violence. The architecture of our newly constructed schools 
is often indistinguishable from factories and ufiices. If our lives are to 
be richer, we must find ways to bring the aesthetic into our material 
world. 

Aesthetic sensitivity can be developed through school experidhees in 
music, drawing, painting, modeling — and a study of our heritage in the 
arts. Opportunities for creative expre.s.sion should be provided. The study 
of music should lead to improved taste. Learning to appreciate a wider 
range of musical works can lead the adolescent to a lifelong enjoyment 
of good music. Group singing can also be rewarding. 

Many junior high schools require every student to take a semester 
or two in a general art or music course. But experiences in .such classes 
should be more than developing skills in drawing, singing, or playing an 
instrument. The cultivation of ae.sthetic attitudes and tastes .should not 
be neglected. Although there arc tho.se who regard the fine arts as fads 
and frills, we must realize that our lives would be drab indeed without 
aesthetic values. The application of the arts to the modem world of 
business, industry, community planning, and home living can bring 
greater richness and meaning to our lives. 

Homemaking imd Industrial Arts 

A popular reejuirement in grade seven is a homemaking class for all 
girls and an industrial arts class for all boys. Since virtually all girls look 
forward to an eventual career of homemaking, including those who have 
other occupational aspirations, a course in this area can make significant 
contributions to general education. 

Home economics con-sists of those courses, activities, and units of 
instruction which are designed to meet the home and family life needs 
of all students and the vocational needs of some students. The program 
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provides practical learning experiences with a variety of goods, services, 
and equipment used in home and community. The program is concerned 
with assisting individuals to develop ability to carry their respective 
home responsibilities in relation to food, shelter, clothing, child care, 
health, home care of the sick, and family relationships. In addition to 
die development of homemaking skills, emphasis is placed on the devel- 
opment of desirable understandings, habits, attitudes, and ideals needed 
in the home and family life in a democratic .society.'^® 

The academic traditionalists argue that education for home and family 
living is the responsibility of the home and not the school.®® But these 
critics fail to take into account the number of homes that are deficient. 
Many youngsters come to school without an adequate breakfast. Their 
parents may not have a proper understanding and appreciation of the 
nutritional needs of the adolescent. Parents may have poor taste in home 
decoration and clothing. They may fail to budget wisely in this era of 
installment buying and deficit financing. Consumer education has become 
increasingly important in an age of incessant waves of television adver- 
tising. Since programs of adult education cannot be mandatory, the re- 
sponsibility for meeting such deficiencies re,sts with the education of our 
in-school youth. 

Unfortunately, some teachers of homemaking follow a textbook ap- 
proach imitative of the academic studies — ^with emphasis on the learning 
of factual information. The study of homemaking should be concerned 
primarily with the development of desirable attitudes, skills, and be- 
haviors. 

The requirement of indusb l.il arts for all boys in grade seven can also 
serve a general education function by acquainting students with the 
industrial aspects of our society. It c an contribute to a better under- 
standing of various ocrcupations and consumer goods and services. Aes- 
thetic apprecaation mav be developed through the study of industrial 
de.sign and architecture. Through the industrial arts, students can be 
given the opportunity to plan and develop a variety of projects that draw 
on mathematical skills and concepts. 

In rcjcent years, this area also has been dcprecatcjd as a frill subject 
by critics who arc oriented toward the so-called academic disciplines. 
But the Harvard report observes that “direct c'ontact with materials . . . 
the capacity to create by hand from a concept in the mind . . . are indis- 
pensable aspects of the general education of everyone.”®’ 

Beyond the basic* general courses in homemaking and industrial arts, 

^•National Study of Secondaiy School Evaluation. Evaluative Criteria (Washington, 
D.C.: The Study, 1960), p. 141 

Bestor,t>p. cU., p. 119. 

Report of the Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958), p. 175. 
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most secondary schools offer electives for exploratory and specialized 
work. 

Health and Physical Education 

The early Greek and Roman civilizations gave great importance to 
physical education. The American secondary school today requires the 
student to devote as much time to activities in physical education as to 
the study of English. The Second World War, gave tremendous impetus 
to the need for physical fitness. Studies indicated that approximately one 
out of every two youths had a physical defect that should have been 
prevented or corrected earlier in life.** 

Recent emphasis on science and mathematics in the secondary school 
curriculum as a result of the Soviet succe.sses in the space race has led 
to proposals for reducing the amount of time reejuired in physical educa- 
tion. Despite such proposals, however, most students in grades 7 through 
12 arc required to take a daily period in physical education. In many 
schools, health and hygiene instruction are integrated in the physical 
education class. 

In some communities, the success of the phy.sical education program 
is measured by the record of the school’s athletic teams in interscholastic 
competition. But only a minority of students can participate in varsity 
athletics. The physical education program should foster good physical 
conditioning, improved health habits, good sport.smanship, and whole- 
some lifelong recreational activity. Physical education programs have 
been criticized for excessive emphasis on team sports, which do not have 
sufficient carry-over into the recreational activities of young adults. Such 
sports as swimming, golf, and tennis are often neglected because of 
limited facilities. 

In recent years, there has been increasing pressure to make driver 
education mandatory in the high school. Ordinarily, it is offered as an 
elective course under the general program of health, safety, and physical 
education. Actuarial statistics .show that persims having completed such 
a course in high school are safer drivers than those without this special 
training. Some critics argue that driver training, however important, does 
not belong in the high school curriculum. 

RESISTANCE TO CURRICULUM EXPERIMENTATION 

Alfred North Whitehead observed that “there is only one subject- 
matter for education, and that is Life in all its manifestations.”** Our 

Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Bulletin 22 
(Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wdfare, 
1951), p. 70. 

Alfred North Whitehead, The Afins of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Cknnpany, 1929), p. 10. 
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adherence to the traditional subject-centered curriculum can be likened 
to an attempt to produce a tree by nailing some slabs of wood together. 
Although experimental programs with various forms of curriculum inte- 
gration show that the core approach can lead to significant gains in 
critical thinking and other dimensions of learning,**^ there has been a 
strong resistance to curriculum experimentation and change. Some of the 
reasons for this resistance are 

1. It is easy to adhere to the traditional. Experimentation with un- 
familiar approaches to curriculum organization presents a risk 
that the learning outcomes may prove to be of no advantage 
over the traditional subject-centered approach. 

2. Requirements for college entrance have long been established 
according to the subject curriculum and the Carnegie Unit. 

3. Most teacher education programs tend to prepare teachers as 
specialists in a major and minor subject field. And such subject- 
matter specialization at the college level tends to be organized 
along specific subject lines. 

4. Approaches to curriculum integration necessitate corollary changes 
in instructional methods, materials, and content. The textbook is 
no longer the bible of learning. Problem-solving methods recpiire 
great skill on the part of the teacher. And teachers may not be 
suflBciently knowledgeable and resourceful to break down the 
traditional separations of subject matter, 

5. Curriculum experimentation reejuires an experimental philosophy 
on the part of teachers and administrators who, for the most part, 
tend to be conservative. 

6. Curriculum change necessitates changes in administrative ar- 
rangements of the school. Problems of scheduling, assignment of 
teacher personnel, grouping of students, and organization of 
learning resources may not be easily solved. 

7. The scientific and technological competition with the Soviets 
has led to many rash criticisms of our schools. In recent years, 
great pressure has been exe^rte.d on our schools to toughen up 
the curriculum by stressing the fundamentals and by placing in- 
creasing emphasis on the sciences, mathematics, and other so- 
called academic subjects. Under such conditions, great emphasis 
has been directed at meeting the emergency needs of society, 
rather than the psychobiological needs of the individual. Cur- 
riculum improvements have been concentrated within certain 
subject divisions — such as science, mathematics, and modem 

See The National Society for the Study of Education, The Integration of Educa^ 
tional Experiences, Fifty-seventh Yearbook, Part III. (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 212-214, 
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foreign languages — ^without real regard for integrative problems 
between and among these subjects. 

Ihtegratifni in General Education in College 

While the preceding factors may seem insurmountable, si gnifican t 
efforts, nevertheless, are being made for improved curriculum coherence 
in general education. In recent years, even the colleges have undertaken 
experimental programs of notable proportions. For example, Boston 
University has established a College of General Education encompassing 
the freshman and .sophomore years with a prescribed program of inter- 
acting courses, and emphasis on counseling and guidance. The textbook 
approach was discarded in order to develop interrelationships from 
various areas of knowledge.'’” Michigan State University established a 
Basic College for general education in 1944. The Basic College cur- 
riculum is comprised of four broad courses prescribed for lower division 
students (communication skills, natural science, social science, and hu- 
manities). Faculty seminars with representatives from each of these 
broad fields are designed to deal with matters of curriculum integration. 
Comprehensive examinations are conducted to evaluate the ability of 
the student to synthesize the material.'”’ Sarah Lawrence College has 
followed a more individualized approach to general education by allow- 
ing the student to select courses arid areas of study. Considerable em- 
phasis has been given to student self-direction and self-appraisal under 
the guidance of a faculty adviser. Field experiences have heen stres.sed 
through such integrative areas of study as Development of a Com- 
munity.”^ Antioch College is noted for its emphasis on field work through- 
out its undergraduate curriculum. 

These are only a few examples of attempts to integrate the general 
education curriculum at the college level. Many such programs put 
notable emphasis on guidance and counseling, student self-direction and 
self-appraisal, and faculty planning on an inter-divisional basis. 

Integrated Programs for Professi<mal Education 

Curriculum integration has been found valuable not only for general 
education, but also for professional education. For example, the School 
of Medicine at Western Reserve University inaugurated an integrated 
medical airriculum in September, 1952. The new curriculum eliminates 
the traditionally separate departmental courses and laboratories. Inter- 
departmental faculty committees have reorganized the curriculum into 
broad, functional areas diat provide for greater coherence and continuity 


.see pp. 221-224. 
”” Ibid., see pp. 224-229. 


Ibid., see pp. 229-235. 
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of learning. The traditional medical curriculum of separate courses was 
discontinued in favor of the new program for these reasons: 

Fragmentation of the medical school curriculum into specialized, iso- 
lated courses has become a serious problem which is already disturbing 
medical educators. As new knowledge and skills are developed, more 
specialized groups appear . . . demanding a quota of the students’ time 
for more separate courses. . . . 

Any group planning an assault on the medical school curriculum today 
must also recognize a new interest in medical schools about the whole 
learning process. There is wide belief that at the medical school level 
there is little to be gained by presenting a mass of information to a 
student and requiring him to learn it long enough to pass a written 
examination. There is ample evidence that the intellectual residue from 
such an effort is small, and may be overbalanced by an overt hostility 
the student develops toward the material largely because an indigestible 
dose is given by eager specialists under conditions in which the student 
has no intellectual readiness. There seems to be a vast difference between 
tc^aching isolated facts on the one hand and on the other creating a 
situation in which the mature student is eager to leam.^® 

Other weaknesses of the traditional curriculum in medical education 
at Western Reserve prior to September of 1952 are described thus: 

At this time it was found that the curriculum had grown steadily by 
accretion and was extremely crowded and specialized. The student 
often was instructed in a course that was characterized by rigidity and 
a lock-.step schedule which gave him little freedom. Frequently the stu- 
dent was treated as a school boy and given as many as 32 examinations 
in one year. Departmental barriers were found to be firm, with little or 
no intercommunication and little hope for change. 

The new integrated curriculum at Western Reserve provides for 
interdepartmental planning and a)ordination of instruction. Greater at- 
tention is given to concepts and principles, rather than to isolated factual 
information. Multidiscipline laboratories enable the student to interre- 
late his learning from many areas of the curriculum. Attention is given 
to fostering attitudes more closely related to the practice of medicine. 
Some of the advantages cited for the new curriculum are (juoted as 
follows: 


. . . the mass of important medical information has expanded beyond 
the ability of any faculty to cram it all into a four-year curriculum. 
There must be some mechanism to decide what will be selected for 
presentation to' medical students. The interdepartmental teaching plan 

®*John J. Caughey, Jr., “The Medical School Phase of the Education of a Physi- 
cian,” American Journal of Mental Deficiency, July, 1958, 63:44—45. 

^•Thomas Hale Ham, “The Approaches df the Faculty to Medical Education at 
Western Reserve University, The Journal of Medical Education, December, 
1959, 34:1163. 
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permits this selection to be guided by the faculty as a whole rather than 
by each department separately. . . . 

. , . interdepartmental teaching helps the .student “think like a phy- 
sician” from the start of his medical education. . . . We believe it will 
diminish the tendency some students have to think of separate courses 
in the prcclinical sciences as hurdles they must get over, and leave 
behind them, on their way to the practice of medicine. . . . 

. . . interdepartmental teaching reduces the amount of undesired or 
unwitting duplication of coverage that may occur when .separate depart- 
ments give their own courses without knowir^ what other departments 
are teaching. ... 

. . . interdepartmental teaching is a valuable project for the faculty. 
It brings together people who might not otherwi.se have c'ontaet and 
fosters cooperative efforts in other areas than teaching of medical stu- 
dents. . . . 

Finally . . . the curriculum becomes more mallcnible and can be 
mwlified in response to ncc^ls rcKOgnized by the faculty as a whole.®** 

In addition to resynthesizing the curriculum through func^onal units 
in place of separate subjects, the medical curricidum at Western Reserve 
was redesigned to stress comprehensive medical care and an understand- 
ing of human behavior. Beginning with the freshman year, the^medical 
student is assigned to a family, which he .studies and serves. His re.spon- 
sibility increases as he progresses tlirough the years of his medical edu- 
cation. He also gains experience in working with a health team of 
psychologists, nurses, social workers, and medical .specialists. 

In recent years, similar attempts at curriculum integration have been 
undertaken in a number of professional schools of medicine and dentis- 
try. Curricula in teacher education, law, and engineering also seem to 
be placing greater emphasis on experiential sequences and interdisci- 
plinary approaches to instruction. 

Critics of secondary public education are quick to find fault with at- 
tempts at curriculum integration in our schools by attaching labels to 
these approaches such as watering down, soft pedagogy, and progressive 
education. But we have seen that tlie need for curriculum coherence 
and continuity applies to all levels of education, from the elementary 
school to the professional school. If curriculum integration is desirable 
for general education at the undergraduate level, and if it is also desir- 
able at the graduate professional level, one wonders how we can expect 
the adolescent student in the secondary school to develop his own inte- 
grated knowledge from a fragmented subject curriculum. The answer is 
that the average adolescent under the traditional subject curriculum 
fails to achieve any real measure of integrated learning. 

®®John L. Caughey, Jr., “Medical Education Based on Interdepartmental Coopera- 
tion,” The Journal of the American Medical Association, June 23, 1956, 161 :5-7. 
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RECENT REFORMS IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

Traditionally, the expansion of knowledge has been treated as an ad- 
ditive process. In our secondary schools we have attempted to cope 
widi this expansion by covering more material in the time allotted to 
us. In our colleges and universities we have witnessed a great prolif^a- 
tion of courses and specialties. Yet we have known for some time that 
no high-school or college student can be expected to learn all there is 
to know in a given discipline. Even the mature .scholar cannot attain 
complete mastery, since any discipline is an incessant quest for knowing. 

In recent times we have begun to turn away from the endless quanti- 
tative and descriptive manner of cataloguing subject matter in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. We have become concerned with 
education as a process of inquiry. We are coming to see eaeh of the 
various di.scipline.s as an area of ordered inquiry rather than as a formless 
paekage of information. The eontent and proeess of learning are being 
treated as a eontinuum. Problems and areas of inquiry are being devel- 
oped on an interrelated basis and as an organie part of the total structure 
of the discipline. And we are witnessing increased efforts toward building 
curriculum content and process around cognitive styles of learning. 

A notable development in the current reforms is that leading scholars 
are participating in the creation of curricular materials for our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In the past, such scholars have shunned the 
idea of working at these levels because such efforts lacked prestige and 
reward. Now these scholars are gaining national recognition and impres- 
sive financial support for their efforts. 

The chief force behind the programs of course content and improve- 
ment in the sciences and mathematics is the National Science Foundation 
— an agency created in 15)50 in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. The National Defense Education Act of 1958 has provided 
funds for the improvement of school instruction in the fields of science, 
mathematics, and modem foreign languages. 

On a more mode.st scale, the United States Office of Education initiated 
Project English and Project Social Studies in 1962. Both of these proj- 
ects involve research, demon.stration, and the dissemination of ideas 
relating to new approaches to curriculum and instruction. 

Chapter 8 contains a discussion of the nature of the reforms taking 
place in the college preparatory subjects of modem foreign languages, 
physics, and chemi.stry. The study of biology is so placed in our high 
school program as to serve a general education function. Therefore, 
biology is included in the following snmmary of recent efforts at improv- 
ing the content and methodology in the various areas of general educa- 
tion. 
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Curriculum Improvement in Biology 

In 1959 the American Institute of Biological Sciences (AIBS) insti- 
tuted a program at the University of Colorado to improve the high-school 
biology curriculum. TIic project was named the Biological Sciences 
Curriculum Study (BSCS). Because of the great diversity of approaches 
in studying the life sciences, the project developed three curricular ver- 
sions: the Yellow version emphasized the genetic and developmental, the 
Blue stressed the biochemical and physiological, and the Green repre- 
sented the ecological and evolutionary perspectives. In addition to pro- 
ducing textual works representing these three versions, the groiip 
produced teachers’ guides and material for laboratory experiments. The 
AIBS program was te.sted on a national scale in 15 geographic c*entcrs 
during 1960-1961. Tlic materials were then revisc'd for more extensive 
testing in the high schools during 1961-1962 and, finally, were made 
available to the schools in 1963. Tlie rationale of BSCS is similar to those 
guiding curriculum revision in the other scientific disciplines. The high- 
school .students, rather than relying on the authority of the teachcT or the 
te-xtbook for information, and rather than following the laboratory man- 
ual like a cookbook, arc engaged in laboratory inquiry where they miust 
test their own hypotheses. Attention is given also to problems that are 
yet unsolved in the world of biological science. The laboratory .studies 
center around such molar areas as fdant growth and development, animal 
growth and development, interdependence of structure and function, and 
so forth. Teachers are free to select from a number of these molar areas 
or blocks to fit their own preferences, preparation, and locality. Some of 
the findings from the BSCS approach are that students .show new enthu- 
siasm for learning, and some who had been considered of below-averagc 
ability were now revealing aptitudes heretofore concealcnl on verbal tests. 

In summary, curriculum change in the sciences is designed to provide 
learning experiences similar to .scientific inejuiry. None of the new ap- 
proaches should be regarded as final and definitive, but they do reflect 
a trend in teaching that is long overdue. Rejected is the traditional 
approach of didactic exposition by the teacher, explanations by the 
teacher, or demonstrations by the teacher. Rejected also is the cookbook 
approach to laboratory work where the student does not formulate 
questions and where the student merely follows someone else’s directions. 
Instead of attempting to cover a mjTiad of facts and bits of information, 
the new materials are designed for interrelatedness so that students gain 
a real perspective of the discipline. Each of these approaches necessitates 
effective programs of in-service teacher education. Most difiBculties with 
the new curricula originate with the teachers who are set in their ways, 
ratiier than with the students. Curriculum can no longer be regarded 
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as what is covered by the teacher. Curriculum is what is experioaced 
by the learner. 

Curriculum Improvement in Mathematics 

Since 1952 a group of mathematidans, curriculum specialists, and 
teachers have been working at the University of Illinois on improving 
curriculum and instruction in secondary>sehool mathematics. The group 
is called the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics 
(UICSM). Tlie key emphasis of the project is to develop a program of 
instruction that enables students to understand mathematics through 
student inquiry leading to the discovery of key generalizations. In other 
words, the student encounters learning experiences that lead him to 
mathematical prindples and ndes. Rather than having the teacher or 
textbook explain the rulc.s and procedures to be initiated by the student, 
the learner is stimulated to discover or invent the necessary prindples 
and procedures. 

Another notable program for improving mathematics instruction in 
the school is the School Mathematics Study Group (SMSG), now at 
Stanford University. This project began in 1958 in an effort to revise 
the entire mathematics program of our schools. Unlike the traditional 
approaches that rely heavily on rote rather than meaning, SMSG stresses 
Ae understanding of the content, process, and striidure of mathematics. 
Through the efforts of mathematidans and mathematics educators, 
sample textual materials were developed as an integrated sequence 
for grades 7 through 12 and made available to schools beginning in 
1960. In addition to its continuing efforts to revise the existing material, 
SMSG is developing a variety of new materials for both the elementary 
and secondary levels. 

In addition to the above prograim, a number of centers throughout 
the nation are engaged in revising the school mathematics curriculum. 
Some of the general trends in curriculum revision and refonn are ( 1 ) the 
elimination of relatively unimportant material, (2) the integration of 
certain important topics, (3) the introduction of newer developments 
(that is, probability and statistics), (4) the emphasis given to structure 
and interrelatedness of the discipline, (5) the provision of mathematical 
ideas at earlier levels, and (6) the concern for cognitive styles of 
learning rather than imitative and rote manipulation,®* 

While it is not our purpose to make comparisons between the specific 
aspects of UICSM and SMSG, both programs show promise of improving 
student (and teacher) attitudes toward the study of mathematics. Bodi 

See Allen F. Strchler, “What’s New About the New Math?” Saturday Review, 
March 21, 1964, p. 69. 
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programs seek to develop cognitive styles and intuitive powers in mathe- 
matical learning. And both programs represent the dynamic qualities 
of the discipline of mathematics. UICSM and SMSG have exerted con- 
siderable influence on the new commercial textbooks in mathematics. As 
in the case of curriculum reform in the sciences, we are witnessing a 
new trend in which the scholars, the curriculum specialists, and the 
teachers are working together in improving the content and process of 
education. 

Curriculum Improvement in the English Language Arts 

As we have mentioned, efforts toward improving the a)ntcnt and 
process of instruction in the English language arts have not been sup- 
ported on a scale comparable to the sciences, mathematics, or the 
foreign languages. The National Council of Tcach(;rs of English, never- 
theless, have been influential in stimulating .some important reforms in 
secondary school English. We have seen attempts since the 1930’s at 
relating literature and c'oinposition to the world of the adolesct;nt. We 
have witnessed efforts at correlating, fusing, and integrating English 
with the social studit^s. And we have observ'cd .some promising attempts 
at incoqiorating elements of semantic's and studying the tt;chnit[ue.s of 
mass media and propaganda in the high-school curriculum. 

Nonetheless, there appear to be some wide gaps between current 
practices and our research findings on learning in the English language 
arts. A great deal of drill work in prescriptive? grammar is still provided 
without any functional relationship to language usage and development. 
Literary selections arc often treatctl in such a way that the adolescent 
learns to dislike literature. Youngsters are given insufficient opportunity 
to deal with critical ideas in oral and written expression. Literature, 
language, and communication too often arc treated as separate entities 
rather than as functioning parts of an organic discipline. Students arc 
given in.suflUcient opportunity to compare literary works and develop 
their own ideas through writing about the literature they read. In many 
clas.srooms a great deal of time is spent studying for teacher-made tc.sts 
that reipiire the rfecall of fac'tual information rather than interpretation 
and reflective thought. 

In 1962 the United States Office of Education inaugurated Project 
English by establi.shing a numlier of curriculum study centers on 
university campuses. Tliesc centers are engaged in examining current 
materials, developing and testing new curricula and methods, and dis- 
seminating information concerning revised content and new practices. 
An overriding concern is the development of coherent programs of 
learning experiences from elementary school through high school. In- 
ductive approaches to the teaching of literature and composition are 
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also being studied at some of the centers. The centers are applying their 
findings to the education of future teachers and in-service teachers. 

Curriculum Improvement in the Social Studies 

Considerable emphasis was given to curriculum reform in the social 
studies during the 1930’s and 1940’s. Attempts were made to relate the 
social studies curriculum at tliat time to the problems and needs of youth. 
However, like the English language arts, this curriculum area has not 
been bles.sed with the research and development support given to the 
sciences, mathematics, and modem foreign languages since die late 
1950’s. 

Curriculum work in the social studies encompasses the fields of history, 
geography, government, economics, sociology, and anthropology. How 
to develop the interrelatedness of these disciplines without subverting 
their iinicpiencss has been a difiicult problem. In too many high-school 
classrooms, there has been a tendency to treat the social studies content 
in a descriptive and additive manner. The teacher tells and tests, while 
students are given little opportunity to work with a variety of sources, to 
examine controversial problems and issues, and to derive generalizations 
on their own. The textbook is often treated as the only definitive source 
of information (other than the teacher, of course). Controversial issues 
relev’ant to our life and times are frequently neglected in the study of 
history. Tests deal with who, what, when, and where, but seldom with 
why. In some instances, students arc taught by indoctrination rather 
than through the objective weighing of evidence. 

Since the middle 1950’s, the National Council for the Social Studies 
has been engagtxl in reviewing the entire social studies curric*ulum. In 
1958 the American Council of Learned Societies took steps to encourage 
its member groups in the .social sciences to make efforts toward improv- 
ing the high-school curriculum. One joint project of the ACLS and die 
National Council for the Social Studies involved an analysis of the 
content objectives of the high-school .social .studies curriculum.*^ It be- 
came clear through this project that the scholars in tin; disciplines and 
the school-curriculum workers need to work together on a sustained 
basis if significant improvements are to be made in the teaching of the 
social studies. 

In late 1962 the United States Office of Education initiated Project 
Social Studies along lines similar to Project English. The major goal is 
to improve the curriculum and instruction in the social studies through- 
out die elementary and secondary levels. Efforts are being made to 

Amcfican Council of Learned Societies and National Council for the Social Studies, 
The Social Studies and the Social Sciences (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, Inc., 1962). 
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develop sequential and cumulative programs of studies, employing 
interdisciplinary approaches where desirable without subverting the key 
structural elements of the specialties. Obviously, this is a formidable 
task. Although the level of support for Project Social Studies is modest, 
it is nevertheless an important venture. 

Dr. Harold Taylor finds it ironic that the reforms now taking place 
stem from the work of John Dewey and his colleagues.”''* Although pro- 
gressive education is deprecated by many critics, some of the most prom- 
ising reforms in education today are derived froih the progressive ideas 
that were advanced during the early decades of this century. 

The need for experimentation in curriculum design and instructional 
methodology is now receiving important recognition at all levels of 
education. Such experimentation is vital to curriculum improvement. 

SUMMARY 

General education is concerned with the learnings that all citizens 
of our culture must share. It is not a specific list of courses requiral of 
all students in the secondary school. It involves much more than the 
preservation of our be.st cultural traditions. General education is genera- 
tive learning; that is, it enables one to learn continually, even under 
changing conditions. General educajtion is of particular importance in 
a society that holds to the ideal of ^ving each citizen' a voice in his 
own destiny. It should not be regarded as a separate and independent 
phase of the curriculum, since .general txlucation is necessary also for 
the building of specialized learning. 

During the 1930’.s and 1940 s, there were some notable attempts to 
improve the articulation of the general education curriculum in the 
secondary school. Efforts were made to focus the common learnings 
on the problems and needs of youth through more experience-centered 
approaches. Gonsiderable emphasis was giver: to fostering democratic 
values and meeting individual differences. 

In more recent years, curriculum workers and teachers have been 
joined by scholars in the various disciplines in projects to improve 
course content and methodology. These projects have been supported 
at the national level and give promise of bringing about the reconstnic- 
tion of the secondary school curriculum in science and mathematics. 
However, it is unfortvmate that most of the support for curriculum 
improvement has been concentrated on the fields of science and mathe- 
matics. While science and technology are vital to modern society, of 

•*See Harold Taylor, “Debate Over the Progressive Idea," The fiew York Times 
Magazine, November 26, 1961, p. 30. 
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equal importance to our civilization are the abilities to communicate 
effectively, to understand and deal constructively with social problems, 
and to apply aesthetic values toward the building of a harmonious 
physical environment. 

Whfle the national projects are directed at specific subject fields, such 
as science and mathematics, we must not lose sight of the need to de- 
velop greater coherence in the total general education curriculum of 
the secondary school. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Why is general eclucafion considered so important for a democratic society? 

2. What subjects were you required to take in your high school? How do 
these re(juircmcnts compare with the rec‘omincndafions proposed in the Har- 
vard and Conant reports? 

3. Do you favor a core or subject approach to general education? Why? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of the core curriculum? The 
subject curriculum? 

5. What areas do you believe should be required for general education in 
the secondary-school curriculum, and what areas should be offered as electives? 
Why? 

6. Do you agree with Professor I^estor that the schools should be concerned 
only with intellectual training? Why or why not? 

7. Why does there appear to be more curriculum experimentation at the 
junior-high-school level than at the senior-high-sehooi level? 

8. Do you agree or disagree with Conant's recommendations on ability 
grouping? Why? Does ability grouping eliminate the need for differentiated 
learning activities within a given course of instruction? Why or why not? 

9. Why do many teachers adopt a textbook as the course of instruction for 
a particular subject? What are the possible hazards of such an approach? 

10. Some critics argue that youngsters are not sufficiently mature to have a 
voice in selecting learning activities. How do you feel about this? 
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11. How might you as a teacher working in a subject curriculum attempt to 
overcome the limitations generally attributed to this type of curriculum or- 
ganization? 

12. What is the difference between the logical and psychological organization 
of subject matter? Describe a hypothetical teaching-learning situation that 
illustrates each approach. 
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CHAPTER 8 
Before College 


A T A TIME WHEN COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS and the demand for higher 

L\ education are at record levels, we find ourselves in the midst of 
jL IL. a great wave of curriculum innovation, revision, and reform in 
our elementary and secondary schools. At the same time wc see new 
demands and pres.siires being directed at our youth toward ever higher 
standards of academic attainment. The great watchword of the 1960’s 
is excellence. Educators everywhere are seeking to identify it, pursue 
it, capture it, and parcel it out in doses guaranteed to satisfy school 
critics, parents, and the general public. 

But excellence is more than getting the highest grades in the right 
courses in the best high schools and in the finest colleges. Excellence is 
manifested in all walks of life where people are given the fullest oppor- 
tunity to do the best that is in them. Excellence is not possible unless 
people want to do their best because they love their work and take 
pride in a sense of personal achievement and social contribution. 

In many instances the college-bound high-sehool student faces a grow- 
ing condition of snpercompetitiveness where the race is for high grades 
and superior test scores. But under such conditions there is danger that 
the love of learning will not be cultivated. Fortunately there are counter- 
vailing forces at work that foster desirable attitudes of in<juiry, rather 
than negative and conforming attitudes toward learning. Nevertheless, 
the competitive pressures for college entrance are growing. Many 
teachers, parents, and students tend to regard high-school education in 
terms of grades, scores on external aptitude and achievement tests, and 
admission to the right college. The concern for college admission today 
is being felt even in the junior high school. One noted audiority recom- 
mends that potentials for college entrance be assessed in the elementary 
^des. 
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As early as the elementary grades the guidanc-e officers ought to begin 
their program of realistic and frank discussions with parents about the 
kind of college to which their offspring might expect to gain admission.* 

One is compelled to wonder whether it will soon be recommended 
that guidance oflScers begin their frank discussions with parents con* 
ceming college plans as soon as their offspring are admitt^ to nursery 
school I 

In this chapter we shall examine the changing practices in college- 
preparatory programs and explore the problem of how to improve the 
opportunities for higher education during a period when the portals 
of many colleges are becoming more restrictive and selective. 

THE CHANGING COLLEGE SCENE 

Tlicre is great diversity in American higher education. We have junior 
and community colleges, technical in.stitutcs, liberal arts colleges, and 
multi-purpose universities — capped by graduate and professional schools. 
Curricular offerings vary widely and so do the standards for admission 
and retention. We seem to have colleges suitable for virtually anyone 
of normal to superior intelligence who possesses the interest and drive 
for postsccondary school studies. No other society has provided for 
higher education on such a massive scale. Yet, we are just now entering 
a period of reasse.ssment at a time of dramatic growth. Changes in the 
college scene will obviously effect changes in the high-school scene. 
Consecjuently, let us briefly examine .some of these developments and 
problems in American higher education. 

Quality and Quantity 

In view of the increases in our college-age population, coupled with 
the growing demand for higher education, it is estimated that college 
enrollments between 1960 and 1985 will at least double.^ As w’e enter this 
period of dramatic growth in college and university enrollments, we can 
also observe that, despite certain inequities in educational opportunity, 
we have demonstrated that it is possible to provide education of high 
quality on a massive scale. C. P. Snow, the eminent British scientist 
and author, addresses American educators with this tribute to higher 
education in our country: 

You should feel much more pride alxuit the education your colleges 
provide. I regard it with both envy and admiration. 

’James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-Ilill Conipiinx', 
Inc., 1961), p. 101. 

® Sidney J. Tickton, Letter to a College President (New York: The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, May, 1963), p. 17. 
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You were the first people in the world to bring education to an enor- 
mous slice of an enormous country and to remove it from the privilege 
of a small elite. . . . Your country . . . did it on a very big scale without 
any encouragement from the rest of the world and widi a great deal 
of discoiiragemeut from superior Englishmen. 

You are now reaping the rewards from your system of higher educa- 
tion. The process has, as we all know, sometimes been wasteful, but it 
has been a generous waste. If we are going to make mistakes about 
human possibilities, for Cod’s sake let’s make them on the generous side. 
You have* done this, and I am certain you an^ going to be paid time 
and time again. 

I have no doubt whatever that college cxlucation over the whole 
width and breadth of America is one of the rc;al achievements of this 
world.® 

Selective Admissions. Although there are those who continue to 
maintain that we cannot have both quality and quantity in higher educja- 
tion, it seems clear that our .society has not only begun to demonstrate 
that it can be done, but that it must be done. Neverthlcss, the growing 
enrollment pressures and increasing taxes for the support of public higher 
education have produced certain mexhanisms for more selective admis- 
sions. For example, the state of California, long regarded as a pacesetter 
in public higher education, has limited its state university enrollment to 
the top ten per cent of high-school graduates. The California state col- 
leges have been selecting the top third, while the junior colleges have 
admitted all high-school graduates and persons over 18 years of age who 
show promise of benefiting from this level of study. The California 
Master Plan for higher education, adopted in 1960, calls for even more 
.selective standards for admission to the state university and state colleges. 
Despite this high degree of selectivity and track system, California has 
kept the doors open for successful junior-college students who desire 
to transfer to the third year of work at a state college or university 
campus. Tlic records show that such transferees do very well indeed, 
thereby lending strong support to the validity of maintaining an open- 
door policy between one type of institution and another. 

Some California educators have revealed concern that more rigid 
standards of college selectivity may be used chiefly as a vehicle for re- 
ducing or limiting the tax burden. Concern has also been expressed over 
the growing tendency of colleges to place the burden of academic suc- 
cess Qn the student while assuming little if any responsibility for help- 
ing the student to succeed in college.^ 

®C. P. Snow, "Higher Education in America,” NEA Journal, 53, April, 1964, 4:11. 
* See Robert R. Smith, “Prospects for New State College Admis.sion Policies: The 
Context for Re-Study of State College Admission Policies,” Journal of Secondary 
Education, March, 1961, 3:163-170. 
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Although in the past it has been the practice of many of our nation’s 
state*supported universities and colleges to admit most high-school grad- 
uates, there is a growing trend toward selection from the upper half 
of the high-school graduating class and requiring the fulfillment of cer- 
tain high-school subjects. 

Increased enrollment pressures obviously are directed at the publicly 
supported institutions of higher education. Early in this century the 
private colleges and universities enrolled some 60 per cent of the students. 
Between 1930 and 1950 the enrollment was evenly divided between 
public and private institutions. In 1960 almost 60 per cent of the enroll- 
ment was in public colleges and universities. It is estimated that by 
1985, publicly supported institutions will enroll 80 per cent of the stu- 
dents.'* California’s public system of higher education already accounts 
for 80 per cent of the total enrollment in that .state. 

Many of our state universities arc now exercising higher standards of 
academic selectivity than a good portion of our private universities. In- 
deed there arc relatively few private universities that are limiting their 
freshman class enrollments to the top 8 to 10 per cent of the high-school 
graduation class, as in the case of the University of California. Because 
of the much higher tuition re<juired at private institutions, selectivity at 
the private colleges tends to be determined by financial as well as 
academic factors. But with the increases in fees and costs of living away 
from home, even the state-supported institutions are becoming financially 
selec*tivc. 

High-school faculties and students are feeling the pressures of in- 
crca.sed academic selectivity for college entrance. While some educators 
may regard this as a desirable trend toward higher academic standards 
in our high schools and colleges, such pressures are apt to repress curricu- 
lar experimentation in our .secondary schools while also preventing many 
late bloomers from realizing their potentials. Many of the ex-G.I.’s with 
poor high school records made excellent college students during the 
vears following World War II. Linus C. Pauling, the only person to 
win two Nobel Prizes, failed to earn a high-school diploma. Fortunately, 
he managed to gain entrance to the Oregon Agricultural College in 1918 
without graduating from high school. 

If, in the years ahead, our colleges become very highly selective, our 
society may well firtd itself faced with the problem of a shrinking pro- 
portion of people with realized talents and aspirations. A democracy 
cannot afford such waste and discontent. For instead of fostering excel- 
lence, we will be making it more restrictive and exclusive. 


•■‘Tickton, op. cit., p. 17. 
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CRITEWA FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

Standards for admission to college, even among our very best institu- 
tions, vary significantly. Most institutions have been revising their ad- 
mission practices almost annually in accordance with the quantity and 
quality of applicants. Different admission committees at different institu- 
tions will vary in the weight given to the several criteria for college 
entrance. In this section we shall review briefly the major criteria for 
college admission. 

College-Preparatory Subjects 

Historically, colleges and universities have exerted considerable in- 
fluence over high-school curricula. However, college admissions officers 
have come to realize that satisfactory completion of a rigidly prescribed 
college preparatory program does not guarantee success in college. 
The Eight-Year Study, conducted betweim 1932 and 1940, revealed that 
students could succeed in college even though they had bct‘n enrolled in 
experimental high schools with curricula that differed significantly from 
the traditional college-preparatory programs.® 

Today, many colleges and universities rely on multiple criteria for 
admission. In addition to recommending or requiring the completion of 
a certain minimum number of units in given high-school' subjects, can- 
didates are also evaluated through external testing, grades, rank in high- 
school class, recommendations, interviews, and other criteria. Most 
colleges tend to recommend certain high-school subjects and units, 
rather than holding applicants to rigidly prescribed credits. But even in 
cases where an applicant's high-school record docs not meet the wllcge 
Admission by examination may be provided for persons over 18 years 
admission requirements, he may qualify for entrance by examination, 
of age who are not high-school graduates, candidates from nonacci edited 
high schools, or those who may be lacking certain college-preparatory 
subjects. 

Although some state universities, state colleges, and public junior 
colleges are open to any graduate of an accredited high school, virtually 
all institutions of higher education make some specific recommendations 
regarding high-school subjects and units. The following .statements from 
a variety of colleges and universities illustrate the patterns of high- 
school subjects and number of units recommended or required for ad- 
mission; 

®Dean Chamberlin et al.. Did They Succeed in Ci^ege? (New York. Harper & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1943). 



Photo by Herb Comess 

Interviewing for admission to college. 

Yale Universh'y. Yale recommends a secondary school curriculum 
which includes four years of English; at least two and preferably four 
years of one foreign language continued through the final year of school; 
at least three and preferably four years of mathematics; at least one 
year, and preferably two, of both science and history. . . . 

The pattern described above is highly desirable. But the applicant 
who, because of unusual interests, alter^ plans, or conflicting advice, 
has not followed it is not excluded from consideration. Nor must an 
applicant necessarily complete four years of secondary-school work. 
Quality of achievement is more important than the accumulation of 
credits, or the extent to which a given pattern has been followed.*^ 

7 Yale University, University Catalogue Number for the Year 1963-^1964, p. 114. 
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The University of Chicago. The College has no fixed prerequisities 
of secondary-school study for admission, but it does look much more favor- 
ably on the candidate who has taken extensive work in science, mathe- 
matics, English and English composition, history, and foreign languages, 
all of which provide the solid foundation for advanced study. If a stu- 
dent has taken advanced or “accelerated” programs, that is a credit in 
his favor. . . 

Oberlin College. The minimum unit requirements in specific study 
fields are 3 units of English, 1 unit of history, 1 unit of laboratory 
science, and 3 units of mathematics.® 

Michigan State University. The normal requirement is at least 16 
units of high school work. A recommended distribution of units would 
include: 4 units of English, at least 7 units from mathematics, science, 
language and social sciences, a minimum of 3 or more units from any 
of the above or vocational, commercial and industrial subjects or art 
or music. Remaining units may be from other subjects accepted by the 
secondary school for graduation. 

Several programs recjuire college mathematics courses which arc based 
upon adequate knowledge in college preparatory mathematics.^® 

University of California (Berkeley). 

a. History, 1 unit. 

b. English, 3 units. 

c. Mathematics, 2 units. 

d. Laboratory science, 1 unit. 

e. Foreign language, 2 units (in one language). 

f. Advanced course, I or 2 units (m mathematics, foreign language, or 
science) . 

g. Electives (to complete a minimum of 15 units). 

At least an average grade of B is required in courses taken in the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. . . .^^ 

San Jose State College. For admission to a state college (Califor- 
nia), a high school graduate, or other applicant must, as a minimum, 
meet one of the following; 

(a) Have earned 14 or more semester grades of A or B (70 semester 
periods or 7 Carnegie units) on a five-point scale in subjects other than 
physical education, military science, and remedial courses during the 
last three years in high school, including at least 6 college preparatory 
subject grades. College preparatory courses include one or more of the 
following fields: 

1. English 

2. Foreign Languages 

3. Mathematics 

4. Natural Sciences 

5. Social Sciences 

* The University of Chicago, College Announcements 1963~-64, p. 29. 

® Oberlin College, General Catalogue, 1962-1964, p. II-2. 

1® Michigan State University, Michigan State University Cqtalog 1963-64, p. 34. 
University of California (Berkeley), General Catalogue, 1963-1964, pp. 24-25. 
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(b) Have earned ten or more semester grades of A or B (50 semester 
periods or 5 Carnegie units) on a five-point scale in subjects other than 
physical education, military science, and remedial courses during the 
last three years in high school. , . . 

An applicant may be admitted to a state college when in the judg- 
ment of the appropriate college authorities, he has equivalent prepara- 
tion to that in (a) or (b) above.'^ 

The increasing competitiveness for college admission may well tempt 
many colleges to prescribe specific subjects and units for entrance; yet, 
die body of research does not support such requirements as highly valid 
predictors of success in college. Recognizing the growing competitive- 
ness, however, most high-school counselors today are advising college- 
bound students to carry predominantly academic programs in line with 
the recommendations of our leading colleges and spokesmen. 

The tendency to hold students to rigidly prescribed courses and units 
for college entrance neglects the nature of the educative experience 
itself. In other words, it fails to give adequate attention to the quality 
of the content and process of learning. For example, Conant prescribes 
the following minimum high-school program for academically talented 
.students: four years of English, four years of mathematics, four years of 
one foreign language, three years of science, and three years of social 
studies.’® Conant even goes so far as to prescribe at least 15 hours of 
homework per week for these students.’'* Unfortunately, he gives little 
attention to the (juality of the educative experience and totally ignores 
the importance of cultivating a love of learning on the part of the 
academically talented. 

High School Grades and Rank in Class 

Because high-school grading practices vary widely, most colleges have 
placed less emphasis on the grade point average, while turning to the 
student’s rank in his high-school cla.ss as a key criterion. Rank in class 
provides college admissions oflBcers with a clearer conception of what an 
applicant’s high-school grades mean. For example, a graduate from one 
high school using a letter-grading system may have a B average, while a 
student from a school using a numerical grading system may have an 
average of 83. On the other hand, two students from different high 
schools in different cities may have identical averages of 83, but one 
student ranks tenth in his class of 200 while another ranks eighty-sixth 
in his class of 195. 

’2 San Jo.se State College, General Catalog,1963-64, p. 23. 

’®Jaine.s Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, (New York: MeCraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961), p. 89. 

’* James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959). 
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However, while rank in high-school class is the best single predictor 
of success in college, it is far from perfect because many students gain 
seriousness of purpose after high school. Moreover, a student’s rank in 
one high school may difiFer significantly from what his rank might be 
in another high school. Although it has been demonstrated that certain 
corrections can be made for these variables, rank in class remains an 
imperfect predictor. Gctzels reports that such rankings favor the good 
convergent student over the good divergent or creative student.”’’ 

Standardized Aptitude and Achievement Tests 

In a further effort to improve student selection through prediction of 
success in college, an increasing number of institutions of higher educa- 
tion have been employing standardized testing. The most popular and 
influential aptitude examination is the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. In many high schools, juniors 
are given a tlry run for the SAT through the College Board’s Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (PSAT). Also gaining in popularity arc the 
subject-achievment batteries of the College Board. 

Although these external testing programs have grown phenomeyally, 
such tests leave much to be de.sired as valid predictors of success in 
college. For one thing, th^ fail to measure a student’s drive for learning 
or how hard he is willing to work at his studies. And they cannot predict 
changes in motivation as the student matures through late adolescence 
and into early adulthood. 

Rank in high-school class continues to be a more valid predictor of 
success in college than any battery of standardized aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. Nevertheless, an increasing number of high schools and col- 
leges find such testing programs attractive because of their mechanical 
convenience, the neatly quantitative data they provide, and the pseudo- 
scientific objectivity of external, standardized testing. 

Many educational critics and authorities rely heavily on these tests 
for identifying the so-called academically talented students. For example, 
Conant considers a student academically talented if his Scholastic Ap- 
titude Test score is in the upper 15 per cent of the national norms.'® Yet 
such te.st re.sults may be indicative of socio-eL<onomic and cultural dif- 
ference!!, rather than differences in academic talent. And these test results 
ignore the factors of motivation and quest for learning that are vital in 
the lives of people who make important contributions to society. Cetzels 

W. Cetzels, “Non-IO Intellectual and Other Factors in College Admission,” in 
The Coming Ciisiy in the Selectkm of Students for College Entrance (Wa.sh- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association and the American Educational 
Research Association, 1960), p. 28. 

Conant, op. cU., p. 59. 
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offers ffiis warning that such standardized testing programs along with 
high-school dass rankings tend to favor the conforming type of student 
over the creative type: 

... all of these measures are biased in favor of the student with 
what Guilford calls “convergent intellectual ability” as against the stu- 
dent with “divergent intellectual ability.” That is, these indices favor 
the student who is retentive and docile — tfie one who tends to seek 
the single, pre-determincd, “correct” answer to an intellectual problem — 
as against the student who is constructive and creative — ^the one who 
tends to seek the multiple, experimental, “novel” aiuswer to an intel- 
lectual problem.’^ 

Creative students tend to be less interested in grades and not so bent 
on pleasing the teacher as high-achieving convergent youngsters. Con- 
sequently, the creative ones are not as highly esteemed by teachers and 
tend to receive lower grades than the convergent ones.*® 

The remarkable growth in external testing programs for college ad- 
missions is reflected in the data on the number of College Board examina- 
tions administered. For example, during 1950-1951, these examinations 
numbered only 105,000. However, by 1960-1961 almo.st 2,000,000 College 
Board examinations were given.*" 

Advanced Placement and Scholarship Testing 

Through the Advanced Placement Program, initiated in 1955 by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, it is possible for superior shidents 
to pursue certain advanced courses in high school and gain college credit 
or advanced college placement by examination. The Advanced Placement 
Program is growing impressively, because many people believe that it is 
an effective vehicle for college admissions. During 1963-64 advanced 
placement and college credit were offered in eleven courses available 
in certain high schools: American history, biology, chemistry, English 
composition, European hislory, French, German, Latin, literature, mathe- 
matics (calculus and analytic geometry), and Spanish. 

Another mechanism gaining considerable influence in college admis- 
sions is the National Merit Scholarship Program. Although this is a rather 
young program, having begun in 1955, almost all of our larger high 
schools are now participating in this giant testing operation. Candidates 
must survive a qualifying test that selects tl«e semiflnalists who in turn 
submit to a second test. While the number of grantees is very .small 
(numbering only 1,528 in 1963), and although the awards are modest 
(38 per cent of the 1963 awards were under $250), being an award 

Cetzek, op. cit., p. 23. 
p. 27. 

*" Educational Testing Service, Annual Report 1960-61 (Princeton, N.J., 1961). 
pp. 56-57. 
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winner can help one gain admission to a prestige college if he can also 
meet the financial demands of higher education. In 1963 more than 
13,000 semifinalists received Certificates of Merit and over 36,000 stu- 
dents were given Letters of Commendation — designations useful in 
gaining admission to many colleges.^ 

High-School Recommendations 

Many colleges attach notable weight to recon\mendations from the 
high-school principal, counselor, or other high-lchool o£5cials. Such 
recommendations, however, are used with other criteria in determining 
adini.ssion to college. High-school recommendations encompass both in- 
tellective and nonintellective judgments. Among the latter are opinions 
regarding personality, appearance, participation in extra-class activities, 
and so on. 

Other Criteria for College Admission 

Most state-supported institutions of higher education give preference 
to state residents, while private colleges tend to seek wide geographic 
representation. Preference is often given to children of alumni inJioth 
public and private colleges, though this factor probably is of greater 
importance to the latter type of institution. Parental occupation and 
socioeconomic status influence some admission committees more than 
others. Moreover, socioeconomic factors obviously function as an impor- 
tant screening device. In the higher .socioeconomic levels, even students 
with I.Q.’s below 100 manage to gain admission to college, while bright 
slum children may not even have the opportunity to finish high school.^’ 

Admission to certain departmental or divisional programs at univer- 
sities frec]uently entails significant variations in selection standards within 
the same institution. Coeducational colleges tend to hold girls to higher 
admission standards than boys, often because of .student housing limita- 
tions. Sociocultural factors continue to prevent many intelligent girls 
from pursuing higher education. Although the number of female college 
students has never been greater, the number enrolled in proportion to 
the total female population continues to lag behind that for males. 

Ina.smuch as the opportunity for the pursuit of higher education varies 
significantly state by state and region by region, geographic residence is 
a crucial factor for many youths who seek admission to college. A 
resident of Massachusetts or New York State is apt to encounter con- 
siderably less opportunity for gaining entrance to a desired curriculum 

®*Sec National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Annual Report 1963, The Quest for 
InteOectual ExcMence, Evanston. Illinois, 1964. 

James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs, ( New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961 ), p. 115. 
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in a state college or university than a resident of California or Michigan. 

Another important factor in determining admission or rejection is the 
competition for openings in any particular year. Admission boards must 
constantly compare applicants against one another. And, finally, even 
the way in which an applicant handles himself during an interview or 
the manner in which he fills out his application may have an important 
bearing on admission. 

Manpower and the Human Being. As college admissions become 
more competitive, they tend to become more impersonal and mechanical, 
>vith automatic indices and weightings attached to the criteria for .selec- 
tion. Wo would do well to heed this advice in our haste to regard stu- 
dents as ressources of manpower or brainpower for our national needs: 

... as the crisis in colliigc a(]mi.s.siun becomes more severe, we may 
drift unwittingly from our eonc:ept of selecting the college student indi- 
vidually as Man into a concept of selecting the college student mechani- 
cally as Manpower. It is the corivcrgent student who is the n>ost ready 
.source of manpower, the divergent individual the best hope of Man. It 
is in this .sense that I venture! a plea here for making provision in our 
college .s«!lectiou procedures not only for the superior con\crgent student 
but for the superior divergent student as well.-® 

ACADEMIC SUBJECTS TAKEN BY 
IIICJII-SCIIOOL STUDENTS 

Some educational critics have maintained that students of high ability 
arc not taking a sufficient number of academic esjursas in high school. 
Recent studies, however, tend to contradict this notion. To begin with, 
the general education courses rerjuired of all .students in virtually all of 
our high schools tend to be concent; ated in the academic subjects. A 
national survey of the courses rc<|uired of all students, rcgardle.ss of their 
ability level or enrollment in college-preparatory or vocational curricula, 
revealed that the typical graduation requirements are: three to four years 
of English, two to three years of social studies, one year of mathematics, 
and one year of science.^-'* This means that in order to meet the minimum 
graduation requirements, all students, regardlc.ss of ability level or .special 
interests, must devote approximately half of their high-.school studies to 
academic subjects. 

Student Abilities apid Courses Taken 

The United States OflRce of Education’s national study of courses 
taken by high-school students revealed that students in the upper 

®®Cetzels, op. cit., p. 28. 

Edith S. Greer, “The Academically Talented,” School Life, 45, 5:9, Mcorch, 1963. 
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ALL PUPILS -ALL SCHOOLS 



Figure 3-1. Proportion of high school pupil programs devoted to certain sub- 
ject matter areas. [Source: Edith S. Greer and Ric'hard M. Harbeck, What 
High School Pupils Study (Washington, D.C.; Office of Education, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962), p. 110.] 

quartilc in ability were earning 80 per cent of their high-school credits 
in the five standard academic subject areas. For all ability levels com- 
bined, the typical high-school student was devoting 72 per cent of his 
studies to the five academic fields. And even the pupils in the lower third 
in ability were earning 66 per cent of their credits in these academic 
areas.®* These data are presented in Figures 8-1 and 8-2. 

As shown in Figure 8-2, students in the upper quartile of ability 
were taking 39 per cent of their high-school work in the fields of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages. The data in Figure 8-3 show 
the subjects according to students’ class rank. Since dass rank tells us 
about actual achievemimt, rather than aptitude as measured by stand- 
ardized tests, it is useful to examine the subject areas pursued as re- 
lated to rank in class. It is seen in Figure 8-3 that the relationship 
between dass rank and the subject areas taken is very similar to the 

Edith S. Greer and Richard M. Harbeck, What High School Pupils Study (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1962), p. 117. 
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Figure 8-2. Proportion of high scImmiI pupil programs devoted to certain .sub- 
ject matter aFea.s, by pupil ability level, f S ource: Edith S. Greer and Richard 
M. Harbeck, What High School Pupils Study (Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962) 

p. 111.1 

data for ability levels as shown in Figure 8-2. In other words, students 
ranking high in achievement, as well as those of high ability, pursue 
more academic courses than those of middle or lower ranks and ability. 
But even those youngsters in the lower third in class rank were taking 
69 per cent of their programs in the five academic areas. The differences 
between those in the top third and middle third in class rank do not 
appear to be signiJ^ant. While the top group took 77 per cent of their 
course work in the five academic areas, the middle group devoted 74 
per cent of their programs to these fields. 

Obviously, the higher-ability students and the higher-achieving stu- 
dents are not seeking the easy credits, as some critics of education would 
have us believe. Equally significant is the extent to which students of 
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UPPER THIRD 



Figure 8-3. Proportion of high si'hool pupil programs devoted to certain 
subject matter areas, by class rank. [Source: Edith S. Greer and Richard M. 
Harbeck, What High School Pupils Study (Washington, D.C.: Office of 
Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962), 

p. 112.] 

average and lower ability are pursuing courses in the five academic 
areas. 

Since 1954 there has been a notable increase in both the total number 
and proportion of high-school students enrolled in mathematics, science, 
and modem foreign languages.^® In the field of foreign languages, the 
twentieth century has witnessed a dramatic decline in the number and 

S'* Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. Oboum, Offerings and Enrollments in Science 
and Mathematics in Public High Schools (Washington, D.C.: Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962, p. 28. 

Fred M. Hechinger, ''Foreign Languages Stage a Comeback,” Saturday Review, 
February 16, 1963, pp. 6^-68. 
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proportion of students studying Latin, while the modem foreign lan- 
guages have made notable gains during the past decade. As we have 
already mentioned, the increasing competition for admission to college 
is causing more of our higher- and average-ability students to pursue a 
greater proportion of academic courses. 

Ability and Achievement 

While the pursuit of academic courses may, in itself, be considered 
desirable, it does not assure us that students are developing better at- 
titudes toward learning or that talented youngsters are being provided 
with improved opportunities for succc.ss in such academic programs. 
Recent research reveals that, of the shidcnts in the top third in academic 
ability, 40 per cent were actually achieving below this level (28 per 
cent were achieving at the middle-third ability level, while 12 per ctmt 
were achieving at the lower-third level). On the other hand, among the 
lower third in ability, 42 per cent were achieving above this level (28 
per cent were achieving at the middle level and 10 per cent were achiev- 
ing at the upper-third level Obviously, interests, motivation, and .socio- 
economic and cultural factors play a vital role in achievement. Yet we 
often tend to neglect these factors in our efforts to induce students to 
work harder and pursue more academic courses. 

Furthermore, the data that reveal that a significant number of the 
so-called lower-ability youngsters actually perform at superior and nor- 
mal levels has an important bearing on grouping practices. Educators 
should be cautioned against tlie grouping or pigeonholing of .students 
on the basis of the single criterion of standardized aptitude test scores. 

While some investigators have coined the term over-achiever to 
describe the .student of lower ability whose grades are superior or aver- 
age, the author doubts that there is any such thing as over-achieving. 
The fact that a student earns superior grades indicates that he is capable 
of such attainment. 

We also need to restudy the developing hierarchy in the way in which 
the .subject fields are regarded. In examining our growing national trend 
toward emphasizing the academic courses, the (piestion arises as to why 
students of higher academic ability are often discouraged from taking 
some electives in art and music. It seems unfortunate that the.se two 
areas, so badly neglected in American life, have been regarded as frill 
subjects in our high schools. 

Academic Subjects in the Junior High School 

We have observed a growing trend toward emphasizing academic 
program.s and preparation for college as early as the seventh grade. 
Conant has recommended that prospects for college admission be dis- 

27 Edith S. Greer, “The Academicaffy Talented,” School Life, 45, March, 1963, p. 10. 
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cussed between school authorities and parents as early as the elementary 
grades!*® But rather than treat the junior-high-school curriculum as 
specific preparation for college, it should be designed to enable young 
adolescents to cultivate desirable attitudes, skills, and behaviors. The 
junior-high-school curriculum should provide exploratory opportunities 
as well as a sound program of experiences in general education. Our 
devices for identifying and preparing youngsters specifically for college 
are not so perfect as to justify rigid screening at. the age of 12 or 13. 
Such screening may well serve to eliminate rathef" than assist our most 
promising youtli. 

During the junior-high-school years, the heavy concentration given to 
the academic snbjec“ts should be intended for general education upon 
which exploratory and specialized studies may be developed. I.ct us 
examine briefly the current requirements and oflFcrings, particularly in 
the academic subjects, in the junior high school. 

Academic Subjects REguiBED of All Students. Again, as in the 
case of the senior high school, some critics would have us believe that 
youngsters are allowed to pursue mo.stly elective subjects in the junior 
high school. However, the actual facts show (juitc another pictifire. A 
recent national .survey of 1,.360 junior high schools, conducted by the 
United States OflBce of Education, revealed that the overwhelming 
practice was for the schools to recjuirc every student to take a course in 
each of four academic areas in grades 7, 8, and 9.*" The four academic 
areas are English, mathematics, social studies, and science. 

In Table 8-1 we .see the percentages of those junior higli schools 
reijuiring study in specific subject areas in each grade level. In addition 
to taking courses in the four academic fields, the survey revealed that 
almost all students are roijuired to take physical education throughout 
the three years. A large minority of schools treated science as an elective 
during the ninth grade. In effect, then, the typical junior-high-school 
youngster was carrying four academic courses, physical education, and 
one or two nonacademic courses during each of the three years. In 
schools where science was not retjuired during the ninth grade, the 
student was allowed to elect a course in scienc*e or choose an additional 
course from a nonacademic field. Approximately half of the schools 
required a cour.se in health, industrial arts, homemaking, music, or art 
during the freshman year. 

Recommendations by Conant. The academic courses recommended 

-** James Bn’ant Conant, S/«m.v and Suburbs, New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 

Inc., 1961), p. 101. 

-’“Grace S. Wright and Edith S. Greer, The Junior H^h School (Washington, D.C.: 

Offic'e of Education, U.S. Deportment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 196.3). 
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by Conant at the junior-high-school level are as follows:*** English, social 
studies, mathematics, and science for all students in grades seven and 
eight. Heavy emphasis should be given in English to reading and 
composition, and the social studies should include emphasis on history 
and geography. Conant also recommended that the very able students 
begin algebra in grade 8 and that some, if not all, students begin in 
grade 7 the study of a modem foreign language (conversational) under 
a bilingual teacher. According to Conant, if the study of a foreign lan- 
guage is begun in grade 7, provisions should be made for its continuance 
throughout the junior and senior high school. By beginning algebra in 
grade 8, Conant sees the very able student pursuing college level mathe- 
matics in grade 12. In grade 9 Conant advocates that the able students, 
in addition to continuing their subjects in general education, pursue an 
elective sequence in further academic studies. Also recommended for 
able students is a laboratory course in introductory biology or physical 
science.®^ 

Conant does not ignore the nonacademic studies at the junior-high- 
school level. For example, he recommends some art and music for all 
students, and industrial arts for boys and homemaking for girls. Begin- 
ning in grade 9 he allows for the beginning of a sequence leading to the 
development of a marketable skill for those not preparing for college. 
Nevcrthcle.ss, the able student is heavily loaded witli academic courses 
during junior high school. Regrettably, Conant fails to treat the matter 
of cultivating desirable attitudes toward learning during these important 
formative years. The emphasis of his report is more on courses and 
credits rather than on stimulating and challenging the able student. 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR HIGH ACHIEVERS 

During the past decade there has been growing emphasis on improv- 
ing the education of the more able student through a variety of special 
programs. We have seen the growing mfluence of standardized aptitude 
and achievement testing for college entrance, the competition for Na- 
tional Merit Scholarships, and the efforts of various agencies to improve 
course content and methods in the academic areas. We have already 
discussed some of the implications of external testing for college admis- 
sions and scholarship awards. Reviewed later in. this chapter are some 
of the recent efforts at improving curriculum and instruction within the 
various acadonic fields. Therefore, let us turn now to such provisions for 

James Bryant Conant, Editcation in the Junior High School Years (Princeton, 
N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 19fi0), pp. 16-18. 

Ibid., p. 30. 



Table 8-1 

Percent of Junior High Schools Requiring Study in Specific Subject Areas by Grade, Type, and Size of School 
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die more able students as honors classes and special grouping, early 
entrance to college, advanced placement, and other related practices. 

Honors Classes and ABiLmr Grouping. One of the most influential 
advocates of ability grouping is Conant. Since the appearance of his 
reports on the high school in 1959 and the junior high school in 1960, 
the practice of ability-grouping has become commonplace in our larger 
secondary schools. Without offering any research evidence, Conant 
recommended that students be grouped, subject by subject, beginning in 
grade 7, according to three levels of ability.®® Wfeile most high schools 
had heretofore provided for the streaming of pupils according to their 
election of college-preparatory, general, vocational, or commercial pro- 
grams, the popular trend today is to sort students further according to 
ability or achievement levels. 

The task of grouping for honors or for bringing together the more 
able students can become highly complicated. To begin with, the 
available research fails to show any clear-cut evidence of superior 
achievement as a result of such grouping.®® It appears that it may not 
be so important to package students according to ability groups as it 
is to alter the teaching-learning strategy to meet the needs of the particu- 
lar group. 

Examitiation of research reveals that factors other than particular 
grouping procedures used account for differences when they do occur 
in tested pupil achievement between children grouped according to 
ability and those grouped heterogeneously. Some studies st!enu*d to show 
achievement gains in favor .of ability grouping and .some in favor of 
heterogeneous grouping. Still others show little or no statistically signifi- 
cant differences among grouping methods in pupil achievement as 
measured by standardized tests.®^ 

While the practice in most schools is to handle the honors’ sections 
in the usual class style of 30 students per teacher, some schools are 
experimenting with seminars and independent study for the more able 
youngsters. 

Second, the problem arises as to whether students should be grouped 
according to aptitude, achievement, interest, or according to a combina- 
tion of these factors. Third, we need to determine what in.struments and 
procedures to use if we are going to differentiate students. For example, 
should we use standardized tests, previous academic grades, teacher 
recommendations, or a combination of these? As discussed earlier in this 
diapter, studies reveal that 40 per cent of the high-ability youngsters 

»2 Ibid., p. 26. 

••Jane Franseth, Toward Effective Grouping (Washington, D.C.: Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962). 

Ibid., p. 25. 
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are not high achievers; and 28 per cent of the low-ability students are 
achieving at the average level, while 10 per cent are performing at the 
upper-third level.®*’ Standardized aptitude and achievement tests are of 
imperfect validity and fail to account for important motivating forces. 
Fourth, many adolescents show marked changes in motivation and 
resultant achievement. Experiences with ex-servicemen under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights revealed many with poor high-school records who wrare 
able to pursue college-level studies with great success. 

It would appear that honors courses for high-school students of out- 
standing aptitude, achievement, and interest could serve a useful purpose 
if the nature of -the learning experiences in these courses is attuned to 
the needs of such students. Otherwise, the research will continue to show 
no significant differences in learning outcomes between grouping and 
nongrouping of these students. In too many instances the honors groups, 
rather than being stimulated and challenged, are simply primed with 
more subject matter to be covered under increased competitive pressure. 
Precautions must also be taken against the tendency of such grouping 
to reflect socioeconomic and cultural differences, rather than diffei^nces 
in actual talent. Moreover, there is evidence, already mentioned, that 
such honors grouping may eliminate the divergent or original-thinking 
student.**® Administrative implications of high-school grouping practices 
are discussed further in Chapter 11, 

Advanced Placement. As discussed earlier in this chapter, an in- 
creasing number of high schools are providing certain college-level 
courscis for selected students. Sponsored by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board since 1955, the Advanced Placement Pn)gram enables high- 
school students to gain c'ollege credit and/or advanced placement when 
entering college. Upon completing oi.e or more advanced courses in 
high school, the student .submits to external examinations sponsored by 
the College Board. These examinations are prepared by committees of 
college professors and high-school teachers. Examination results are 
.submitted to the college the student enters and. if satisfactory, the 
college will give credit or place the stivlcnt in an advanced course. 
While most participating high schools provide standard college-level 
courses to prepare students for the advanced placement examinations, 
other means c^n be used such as tutorial instruction, independent study, 
or television. The results indicate that advanced placement students 
perform successfully in college. However, one study of 312 Advanced 

Edith S. Greer, “The Academically Talented,” School Life, 45, March, 1963, p. 9. 
J. W. Cetzels, “Non-IQ Intellectual and Qther Factors in College Admission, in 
The Coming Crisis in the Selection of Students for College Entrance (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association and The American Educational 
Research Association, 1960). 
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Placement Program graduates revealed considerable dissatisfaction be- 
cause of the poor quality of the high-school instruction in such courses, 
the failure of colleges to make adequate provisions for placement or 
credit, and the failure of many students to attain adequate scores on the 
College Board examinations.*^ 

Eakly Admission to College. The Advanced Placement Program is 
largely an outgrowth of experiences with the Program of Early Admis- 
sion to College, initiated in 1951 by 11 colleges and universities with the 
support of the Fund for the Advancement of Eduaition.®* The Fund pro- 
vided scholarship assistance to 1,350 youngsters who participated in this 
program. Approximately 42 per cent of these students had completed 
only 10 years of schooling when admitted to college and almost one 
third were under 16 years of age. The scholars were selected according 
to high aptitude and social and emotional maturity. Although matched 
against older college students of comparable ability, the scholars tended 
to match or exceed the comparison students in academic performance 
and achievement tests. The scholars, as a group, also tended to make 
satisfactory social and emotional adjustments in college, despite their 
younger ages than the regular college population. 

Although some colleges maintain programs for early admission, there 
appears to be no clear trend toward this type of academic acceleration 
at the present time. Despite the very favorable results from academic 
acceleration of carefully selected high-school students, parents are some- 
what reluctant to have their young.sters enter college and leave home at 
the end of the sophomore or junior year of high school. 

Other Speoal Programs. A number of colleges and universities are 
offering special noncredit .summer programs for promising high-school 
students. The purposes are to acquaint the.se youngsters with the univer- 
sity and to provide them with learning enrichment. The National Science 
Foundation supports summer training programs on various college 
campuses for outstanding high-school students. N.S.F. also sponsors a 
visiting scientist program for secondary schools and traveling science 
libraries. An increasing number of school districts are providing summer 
courses for the acceleration and enrichment of high-achieving students. 

RECENT REFORMS IN CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

In Chapter 7 we discussed some of the recent reforms in curriculum 
and instruction for certain traditionally recognized areas of general 

Cyril W. Woolcock, “Were Not Doing Ri^t by the Gifted,” NEA Journal, 52, 
November, 1963, 8:31. 

**See The Fund for the Advancement of Education, They Went to College Early, 
Evaluation Report Number 2 (New York: The Ford Foundation, 1957). 
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education. In this section we will sununarize the principal changes taking 
place in fields which were not included in Chapter 3 under general edu- 
cation: physics, chemistry, and modem foreign Languages. 

Of course, the reforms in content and methodology in the various 
general education subjects relate also to the college preparatory function. 
And, conversely, some of the so-called college preparatory subjects can 
serve a general education function.*For example, in the Scandinavian 
countries, the study of modem foreign languages, particularly English 
and French, has been geared to serve for general education. Youngsters 
of normal intelligence, exposed to proper methods, are able to develop 
functional fluency in a foreign tongue. In our own society, however, the 
study of foreign languages has been limited primarily to those high 
school students who are college bound. Recent approaches in introducing 
foreign languages in our elementary schools, however, demonstrate that 
children of average intelligence can develop reasonable fluency in a 
second language. Nevertheless, present trends indicate that, for the most 
part, the study of foreign languages in our secondary schools will be 
directed at those students who are preparing for college. 

Curriculum Improvement in Modem Foreign Languages 

Since tlie early 1950 s the Modem Language Association has been 
making efiForts to improve our approaches to foreign language teaching 
in the elementary and secondary grades. Prior to 1950 very little foreign 
language teaching was to be found in the elementary schools. And the 
study of foreign languages in the high schools was limited largely to 
college preparatory students. But even after three or four years of 
studying a foreign language in the high school, most students were 
unable to speak, read or write with any real degree of fluency. The 
traditional approach was to study about a foreign language rather than 
learn the language. Under the traditional approach the student was re- 
quired to tlnnk constantly in English. It was assumed that one began 
the learning of a language through grammar and vocabulary drills and 
memoriter work, even though no child ever learned his native tongue in 
this way. 

However, since the turn of the century the direct method of foreign- 
language instruction has been practiced in Denmark, enabling youngsters 
to develop functional fluency in a foreign tongue. Today in Denmark, 
many youngsters who are not going on to college are able to develop 
conversational and reading facility in one and even two foreign lan- 
guages. 

Under the leadership of the Modern Language Association of America, 
and with the support of N.D.E.A. funds, a significant change is taking 
place in the methods and materials of foreign-language teaching. Stu- 
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dents begin by hearing and speaking the language without the neces- 
sity of constant translation to English and back again to the foreign 
tongue. While this approach has been labeled the audio-lingual or aural- 
oral method, the learning of a language is facilitated through visual 
experiences. Even the facial expressions and gestures of the conversants 
are important in conveying meaning and feeling. Moreover, language- 
learning is facilitated through observing and participating in situations 
involving conversation. Such situations require many visuals that are 
integral to the conversational episode. Consetjiicntly, we might more 
accurately use the term audio-visual-lingual method. 

The newer approaches utilize formal grammar only when it serves in 
a functional context. Even the reading and writing is learned quite 
directly while being related constantly to the hearing and speaking of 
the language. 

Technological aids are being employed to simulate the natural con- 
texts of language learning. The development of the language lalxjratory, 
and the use of television, motion pictures, and audio recordings have 
facilitated language learning. The employment of team teaching enables 
students to observe and hear conversations in role-playing situatiqns. 

Because of our geographic i.solation it is not possible for .students to 
make use of a foreign tongue in everyday life. Unless language facility is 
constantly developing and growing, it tends to melt away. This is a real 
problem in attempts at learning a foreign language in our country. 
Another problem is the in-service training of foreign language tciachers 
who have been practicing traditional methods. But considcrabh' progress 
is being made through N.D.E.A. spuisored language institutes for 
teachers. 

Curriculum Improvement in Science 

Since 1956 the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC) at the 
MassachiLsetts Institute of Technology’ has been developing materials 
for improving die content and process in high school physics courses. 
Under an annual budget of some $300,000, this group has completely 
overhauled the high .school curriculum in physics. In addition to new 
textual material, the PSSC has developed a series of motion pictures, 
teacher guidebooks, and examinations — all of which are designed for 
integrated use. The films provide inquiry approaches to experiments 
conducted by outstanding phy.sicists with equipment that may not be 
available in the high school. Emphasis is on developing in the student 
the attitudes and skills characteristic of scientific investigation. Instead 
of merely following a laboratory manual like a cookbook, the student 
must think very much like a scientist who is attempting to solve a 
problem. The curriculum in physics is developed around key concepts 
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that form the strucbire of modem physics. Emphasis is not on covering 
more information in physics, but rather in developing the capacity for 
generative learning. Instead of merely emphasizing encyclopedic knowl- 
edge or accumulated facts, the stress is on how to discover knowledge. 

Other projects in the improvement of science in the high school share 
very similar goals and attributes as PSSC. The Chemical Education 
Material Study (CHEM), initiated in 1960, and now located at the 
University of California at Berkeley, represents an approach to high- 
school chemistry based on inquiry through experiments. CIIEM has 
developed a textbook, teachers’ guide, ecpiipment for experiments, mo- 
tion pictures, and other visual materials. Experiments follow an inquiry 
mode and are designed to precede the reading material in the textbf/ok. 
The films provide opportunities to study experiments that cannot be 
undertaken in the regular high-school laboratory. The laboratory ex- 
periences in school are designed to stimulate students to hypothe.size and 
disco\'er generalizations for themselves. The textual material deals with 
concepts that, insofar as possible, can be tt^sted by the student through 
experimental inquiry. All the examinations are administered on an open- 
book basis, enabling students to learn how to use reference materials 
cfTectively, rather than to rely on rote information or the recall of facts. 

Secondary Education and Higher Education 

In this chapter we have been concerned with the changing college 
scene and the changing academic curriculum in the .sec*ondary school. 
In the changing college scene we find some educ'ators and critics of 
education who prefer to see the college as a more selective institution. 
But selective mea.sures often have a tendency of becoming restrictive 
measures. European higher c'ducation is now feeling the pangs of this 
dilemma. Improving educational opportunity rather than restricting it 
is the great challenge of our times. In 1964 the Educational Policies 
Commission of the N.E.A. released a report advocating two years of free 
universal public education beyond the high school.®* While this recom- 
mendation may appear Utopian to many people, it should be remem- 
bered that California’s public junior colleges are already providing tliis 
opportunity. 

Increased competitiveness and selection for higher education may tend 
to cause colleges to become more prescriptive regarding college pre- 
paratory work, either explicitly or implicitly, through their admissions 
practices. In efforts to meet the competition, high schools may tend to 
play it safe with a conventional and conforming college-preparatory 


®® Educational Policie.s Cointnissiun, Universal Opportunity for Education Beyond 
the High School ( Wa.shington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1964). 
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. . the discx)very of facts and the creation 
of one’s own conclusions are the ultimate 
joys of learning.” 
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curriculum, rather than experimenting with different patterns and com- 
binations. 

Tinning to the changes in course content and process in the academic 
fields, we sec a clear trend at the national level to give priorities to 
.science, mathematics, and modem foreign languages. It is time that we 
recognize the areas of English language arts, the social .studies, and the 
arts as no less important to our well-being. 

On the positive side, there arc some beginning efforts to build better 
balanc*e in the curriculum. And there is a growing tendency on tlie part 
of university sdiolars to turn from criticism and to work constructively 
with school people on curriculum improvement. Perhaps the most 
exciting and promising changes now taking place in the academic cur- 
riculum lie in the renewed emphasis being given to inijuiry and 
discovery. For true education is not a matter of knowing, it is seeking 
to know. 

SUMMARY 

The tremendous growth in college enrollments during the 1960’s is 
the result of (1) the increase in the college-age population, and (2) the 
unprcocdentcHl demand to pursue higher education. The great enroll- 
ment pressures have led to higher standards of selectivity being exer- 
cized by both public and private colleges and universities. 

The growing competitiveness for college admission has resulted in 
increascxl reliance on exten. d testing programs and renewed emphasis 
on prescribed college-preparatory subjects. Rank-in -ela.ss also has be- 
come an important criterion for eolh*ge admission. 

Tlu-ough more rigid sclcxrion prac+ices there is danger that .some of 
our students with high potential may be dcmiccl entrance to college. The 
divergent thinker, the later bloomer, and the boy or girl from a socially 
depriveri environment may be turned away without being given a ehaiice 
to meet the challenges and opportunities of a higher education. 

Existing research fails to support standardized aptitude and adiicve- 
ment tests as valid predictors of academic performance. Moreover, there 
is no conclusive evidence that a specific list of c'ourse credits or units 
will produce success in college. Yet these factors arc becoming in- 
creasingly important as criteria for college admission. 

In some states the public junior college is helping more youths to 
continue their education while living at home. Our national need is to 
find the ways and means to improve the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion, rather than to seek devices for curtailing enrollments. 

In too many high schools tliere is danger that the college-preparatory 
curriculum will become primarily a test or hurdle throng which students 
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seek high grades for admission to the right college. The curriculum be- 
fore college should carry the challenges and satisfactions of enlighten- 
ment. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. In referring to the degree to which a society provides opportunities for 
the higher education of its youth, C. P. Snow makes this appeal: “If we are 
going to make mistakes about human possibilities, for Cod’s sake let’s make 
them on the generous side.” What does Snow mean by this? Do you agree 
with him? Why or why not? 

2. What differences in admission standards exist in your own state on the 
part of the state university, state colleges, and public junior colleges? 

3. Paul Woodring observed: “If Harvard is to be given credit for Kennedy’s 
achievements, Southwest Texas State Teachers College deserves equal credit 
for the special talents of the new president. It is not likely to get it.”*** Do 
you agree with Woodring? Why or why not? 

4. Construct several hypothetical high>school records and other data for some 
fictional applicants to your university. Then have individual students in your 
class rank these high-school applicants in order of preference. How do these 
rankings differ? What weightings would you assign to various criteria for 
college admissions? 

5. Compare your high-school and college grade point averages. Do the differ- 
ences appear significant? How do you account for these differences or lack 
of differences? 

6. How do you account for the failure of studies to show any best or pre- 
ferred curriculum patterns in preparing high-school students for college? 
Should high schools be encouraged by colleges to experiment with different 
college-preparatory curricula? Why or why not? 

7. Do the data in this chapter support the accusation that higher-ability stu- 
dents in our high schools tend to seek the easy credits? How do you account 
for the discrepancies often found between ability and achievement? 

8. What is meant by structure of a discipline? Why is this deemed so im- 
portant in curriculum-making and in teaching methods?**^ 

^**Paul Woodring, "Can State Colleges Educate for Excellence?”, Saturday Review, 
April 18, 1964, p. 55. 

See Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960), p. 7. 
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9. It is frequently argued that the newer curricula require a reduction in 

the amount of subject matter to be covered. Assuming that tins is often the 

case, what counter-arguments can you oflFer regarding the advantages of the 

newer curricula? 
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CHAPTER 

Education for the 
World of Work 


T he Harvard report, General Education in a Free Society, com- 
pares general education to ^the trunk of a tree from which 
branches, representing specialism, go off at different heights. . . 

In this chapter, we .shall examine the specialism known as vocational 
education. In a sense, we can say that even general education contributes 
to vocational proficiency. In other words, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between general education and vocational education. While 
general education may be defined as tho.se curricular experiences de- 
signed for all citizens in a democratic society, vocational education is 
concfrned with those curricular experiences necessary for proficiency in 
a specific vocation. Obviously, general education is the foundation for 
any vocation. 

Every productive member of our society is engaged in a S]>ecific 
vocation, whether a nuclear physicist, a farmer, or a homemaker. Almost 
every major .statement on the goals of secondary education in the twen- 
tieth century includes vocational education as an important aim. One of 
the seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, proposed by the 
NEA Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1918, 
was education for a vocation. In 1944, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA declared in its report. Education for ALL American 
Youth: “All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life,”® The Conant report of 1959 also called for 

* Report of the Harvard ConiTnittce, General Education in a Free Society ( Cam- 
bri(h;c. Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 102. 

-Educational Policies Commis.sion, Education for ALL American Youth (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), p. 216. 
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diversified programs in our comprehensive high schools for the develop- 
ment of marketable skills.® 

BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 

In the American colonics, orphans and children of the poor were 
bound out to masters as apprentices. Such apprentic*eship was compulsory 
under provisions of the poor law. Parents of average means, on the other 
hand, might arrange for a voluntary agreement for apprenticing their 
youngster in a given trade. The schools of colonial America, as discu.ssed 
in Chapter 1, were obsessed primarily with educatkm for spiritual salva- 
tion, rather than being concerned with the life needs of a frontier settle- 
ment. 

Benjamin Franklin’s academy, which was the dominant form of 
secondary education in Amiirica between 176C) and 1870, included some 
practical studies in its curriculum. But the academy was a private, tuition 
school, enrolling only a very small proportion of the youth. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, a number of schools 
were established here on the pattern of Fellcnberg’s school in Switzer- 
land, which combined schooling with farming. Such schools were 
founded in Connecticut (1819), Maine (1821), Massachusetts (182-4), 
Kentucky (1826), New York (1827), Pennsylvania (1829), New jtjrscy 
(1830), Virginia (1831), Georgia and Tennessee (1832), and North 
Carolina (1834). A number of similar .schools for industrial training were 
later establi.shed in New York, Massadiusetts, and elsewhere. But lack- 
ing legi.slative support, the manual-labor school began to disappear 
around the middle of the nineteenth century. Some of these schools 
evolved into such institutions of higher education as Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Western Reserve, Oberlin. and Knox. 

Wliile vocational education had become well established in such 
European covintries as Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Denmark, and 
France by the la.st half of the nineteenth cc'iitury, a real movement in 
this area did not get under way in the United States until after World 
War I. Siime privately sponsored trade schools had been e.stablished 
here before the turn of the century, but these did not constitute a 
concerted public movement. 

The Land-Grant Colleges 

The Morrill Act of 1862, signed by President Lincoln, provided each 
state with 30,000 acres of public land for each congressman — the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be used in establishing colleges of agriculture 

* James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inr., 1959), p. 81. 
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and the mechanic arts. This federal act led to tiie formation of state 
colleges and universities in many states where, previously, hi^er educa<- 
tion had been left to private interests. In other states, the existing state 
university was designated as the land-grant institution. Agriculture, 
engineering, and other applied sciences became recognized as important 
elements of higher education in our society as a result of this far-reaching 
legislation. 

While the Morrill Act stipulated that other scientific and cla.ssical 
studies not be excluded, the vocational intent of the legislation was 
clearly stated. Thus, vocational education of college grade was enacted 
by law long before the existence of a systematic, publicly supported 
vocational program at the secondary level. 

Vocational Education of Less Than College Grade 

Although .some of the states had established modest programs for voca - 
tional education of lesrs than college level before the turn of the century, 
progress was indeed slow and erratic. In 1913 a Presidential Commission 
was established to inve.stigate the need for federal aid for vocational 
education. The commission’s findings strongly supported the need for 
national vocational education by pointing to the fact that less than one 
per cent of the millions of persons engaged in agriculture, manufacturing, 
and mechanical pursuits had adetjiiale opportunity for vocational and 
technical training. 

America’s nee d for food, fiber, and feehnietdly fTginf>d manp^^r^r 
during World War I led finally to the pas.sage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
of 1917. This legislation provided federal funds to be matched, dollar 
for dollar, for vocational cdiication of less than c>ollege grade for persons 
over fourteen years of age. In most ca.sos such vocational txlucation 
programs were administered as an integral part of the existing public 
.schools. Instructional programs in agiicultnre, home economics, industry, 
and c'ommercc were now clearly in the domain of the public sec'ondary 
school. 

Additional federal funds for vocational education have been provided 
through such subsequent legislation as the Ceorge-Reed Act of 1929, 
the Gcorge-Ellzey Act of 1935, and the George-Deen Act of 1937. The 
George-Deen Act provided a substantial increase in funds on a continuing 
basis for vocational education in agriculture, home economics, trade and 
industrial txlucation, and distributive education. In 1946, the George- 
Barden Act provided increased appropriations for programs of vocational 
education. 

During the depressio n years, vocational clas.se.s were provided for 
unemployed persons over 16 years ^ age through the Works tVogress 
Administration. The National Youth Administration sponsored vocational 
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classes for youth enrolled in its work-project program. Many of these 
work projects were operated in public secondary schools and public 
institutions of higher education. 

In 1940 the National Defense Training Program was established to 
prepare workers for defense industries. Under this program, many 
schools provided day classes for in-school youth and night classes for 
training workers for defense industries. 

Vocational Education and Rehabilitation of War Veterans 

Rehabilitation programs for disabled veterans date back to World War 
I Under the Smith-Sears Act of 1918, more than 128,000 disabled veter- 
ans completed training courses in a ten-year period from 1918 to 1928. 
Public Law 16 provided for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans of World War II. Some 639,000 disabled veterans participated 
in this program between 1943 and 1955. 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. c ommonly known as the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, provided funds for veterans of World War il to pur- 
sue educational opportunities. Although many of the veterans entered 
college, more than 3.8 million veterans enrolled in education programs 
below college level. About ten per cent of these entered high school, 
while the others enrolled in special trade and industrial schools or 
pursued correspondence courses. A number of proprietary trade schools 
were established to accommodate these veterans, since the public 
schools were limited in fadlities. Some of the proprietary schools were 
of dubious value, and soon after the expiration of the G.I. Bill such 
schools disappeared. 

Federal subsistence payments were also made for veterans partici- 
pating in on-the-farm and on-the-job training. More than 1.5 million 
veterans enrolled in such training programs. 

Under the G.I. Bill over 7.8 million veterans participated in instruc- 
tional programs at a cost of over 14.5 billion dollars. Similar benefits 
were extended to veterans of the Korean conflict in 1952. 

Recent Federal Legislation 

The Area Redevelopment Act (1961) provided federal funds (to 1965) 
for vocational education for persons in economically distressed areas. 
The Manpower Development and Training Act (1962) allocated federal 
funds (to 1965) for training and skill development programs in connec- 
tion with unemployment problems. 

In December of 1963 President Johnson signed a bill extending and 
broadening the provisions of the 1962 act. The new measure provides 
for basic education in reading and writing in connection with job train- 
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ing. Under the 1962 act, many unemployed persons were indigible be- 
cause of their inability to meet minimum aptitude and sixth-grade literacy 
requirements. The 1963 act includes these disadvantaged persons. 

Also in December of 1963, President Johnson signed a measure allo- 
cating federal funds for the construction of vocational schools and pro- 
viding financial assistance for youth pursuing work-study programs. This 
bill marked the first time that federal funds were allocated for vocational 
school construction. Through its financial assistance and work-study pro- 
visions, many youths will be encouraged to remain in school. This sec- 
tion of the measure has a precedent in the National Youth Administration 
ofthel930’s. 

The 1963 bills on vocational cxlucation will more than double the 
cunent level of federal appropriations by 1965, and will effect a five-fold 
increase bv 1967. 

ENROLLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES IN COOPERATIVE 
FEDERAL-STATE PROGRAMS 

The federal vocational education acts provide funds to stimulate and 
assist programs that are under public supervision and control, of less 
than college grade, and for persons over fourteen years of age. The 
over-all purpose of vocational education under these federal acts is “to 
fit persons for useful employment.”"* The cooperative federal-state pro- 
grams of vocational education are designed for both in-school and out- 
of-school youths, as well as for adults. Encompassed by these programs 
are the fields of agriculture, distribution, homemaking, and trades and 
industry. In addition, the piograins provide for the training of skilled 
technicians to meet national defen.se needs and re(juirements in other 
specialized areas, such as practical nurse education. 

Enrollment and Expenditures 

Today, more than four million students are enrolled in federally 
reimbursed programs of vocational eilucation of less than college grade. 
Each .state has a board for vocational education empowered to carry 
out the provisions of these federal vocational education acts. The 
annual expenditures for such vocational education programs today 
amount to more than $51.4 million from the Federal Government and 
over $232 million from state and local sources. Although the annual 
federal contribution to vocational education of $51.4 million is a signifi- 
cant sum, the c-ost of one Polaris submarine in 1963, excluding the 
missiles and warheads, cost the Federal Government over $116,000,000. 

^ Office of Education, Public Vocational Education Programs (Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. ‘ Department of Health, Educatioii, and Welfare, April, 1960), p. 1. 
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Figure 9—1. Enrollment in vocational classes by type of class. [Source: 
Ofllce of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. De()artment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1963), p. 3.] 

Figure 9-1 shows the enrollments in various vocational classes from 
1917 to 1962. Expenditures of federal, state, and local funds for voca- 
tional education are shown in Figure 9-2 and Table 9-1. 

Of the more than 4 million enrolled in vocational education of less 
than college grade in 1962, some 42 per cent were in homemaking, 25 
per cent in trades and industries, 20 per cent in agriculture, 8 per cent 
in distributive occupations, and 1 per cent in practical nursing. 

Federal-State-Local Relationships 

As required by the federal vocational education acts, each state has 
designated a state board for vocationl education to cooperate with the 
United States Office of Education in the development and supervision 
of vocational education. The chief state school officer in each state 
usually serves as the executive officer of the board. Each state develops 
a plan for vocational education, whidi includes standards for teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of vocational education. While the plans and 
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MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



Figure 9-2. Expenditure of federal, state, and local funds for vocational edu- 
cation. [Source: Office of Education, of Annual Reports of State 

Boards for Vocational Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
PIcalth, Education, and Welfare, 1963), p. 4.] 

standards vary somewhat from .state to state, they mu.st be approved 
by the Office of Education to (pialify for federal support. Federal funds 
arc appropriatetl to the state and the expenditure of such funds is 
administered througli the state board for vocational education. 

Federal appropriations to each state mu.st at least be matched by state 
and/or local funds for vocational education. Consequently, although 
every state participates in these federal vocational programs, enrollment 
and expenditures vary widely from state to state, as shown in Table 9-2, 
The range in enrollment per 1,000 population varied from 5.0 for New 
Jersey to 40.2 for Georgia in 1961. 

Nationally, state and local expenditures for vocational education far 
exceed the federal appropriations. Federal funds are used primarily for 
salaries and travd of teachers, teacher educators, supervisors, and 
directors of vocational education. 

An organization chart showing die federal-state-local relationships for 
public vocational education is shown in Figure 9-3. 
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Table 9-1 

Expenditures for Major Programs of Vocational Education 
During Fiscal Year 1962 


Total Expenditures hy Source 


Program 

Expenditures 

Federal 

State 

Local 

Trades & 

Indu.strics 

$85,087,010 

$11,476,867 

$30,847,949 

$42,762,194 

Home Economics 

79,898,310 

8,874,426 

32,522,053 

38,501,830 

Agriculture 

73.291,898 

13,644,907 

28,589,744 

31,057,246 

Area Voca- 
tional 

24,605,851 

1 1,042,875 

5,456,967 

8,106,010 

Distributive 

11,405,837 

2,564,754 

4,302.611 

4,538,472 

Practical 

Nursing 

9,659,540 

3,834,245 

2,544.997 

3.280,299 

I'OTAL 

$283,048,446 

$51,438,074 

$104,264,321 

$128,246,051 


souiicE: Olfice of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Digest of Annual Reports of Slate Boards for Vocational Education ( Washin^?ton, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printinj^ Office, 19(^3), p. 28. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND OBJECTIVES OF 
VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Interdependence of General and Vocational Education 

Despite the specificity of the federal acts, vociational education should 
not be conceived as narrow training for skills in various job categorit's. 
Neither should it be regarded as an entity completely divorced from the 
rest of the school curriculum. 

It is more indu.sivc than training for job skills: It also develops abili- 
ties, und(TStandings, attitiides, work habits, and appreciations which 
contribute to a satisfying and productive life. . . . 

The vocational education program does not take the place of general 
academic education: It supplements and enhances it for students who 
want training for a chosen occupation. . . . Vocational education is an 
important part of a well-balanced .school program — not a single subject. 
It is a part of a well-rounded program of studies aimed at developing 
competent workers and rec^ognizing that the American worker should 
also be competent economically, socially, emotionally, physically, inti*l- 
lectually, and in a civic .sen.se.*''* 

A good general education program is just as important for the voca- 
tional student as for the one who is preparing for college. Both have an 
ecpial vote in determining our political leadership and decision-making 
on vital community questions. Moreover, all vocations and professions 

*** Office of Education, Public Vocational Education Programs (Washington, D.C.: 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, April, 1960), pp. 1-2. 
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Table 9-2 

Population, Enrollment, and Expenditures for Vocational Education 
Under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts in Selected States 

for Fiscal Year 1961 


State 

Population 

(lUeOCenmx) 

Enrollment 

Enrollment 

Per IfiOf) 
Population 

Total 

Expenditures 
( Federal, 
State, ami 
Local ) 

CaliforTiia 

15,717,204 

438,7.53 

27.9 

$18,586,5.50 

Colorado 

1,753,947 

55,324 

30.3 

2,202.829 

Florida 

4,951.560 

128,817 

26.0 

8,771,830 

Oor^^ia 

3,'943,116 

158,860 

40.2 

8,512,764 

Illinois 

10,081,158 

113,376 

11.3 

10,608,158 

lowii 

2,757,537 

62,466 

22.6 

3,829,970 

Maryland 

3,100,689 

25,707 

8.3 

2,408,271 

Massachusetts 

5,148,578 

67,568 

13.1 

9,220,41 1 

Minnesota 

3,413,864 

94,117 

27.6 

6,573,180 

New Jersey 

6,066,782 

30,151 

5.0 

4,491,867 

N<‘W 'Wirk 

16,782,304 

187,984 

11.2 

14640,903 

Pi nnsy Ivaiiia 

11.319,366 

102,967 

9.1 

10,478,282 

Texiis 

9,579,677 

366,434 

38.3 

19,607,404 

Washington 

2,853,214 

106,309 

37.9 

5,735.413 

West Virginia 

1,860,421 

31,370 

16.8 

2,402,198 

Wis(‘OTisiii 

3.951,777 

102,446 

26.0 

6,370,555 


suuKci-;: Rfport of tho Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, Education 
for a ciumainfi World of Work (WashiiiKton, O.C.: Office of Education, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963), pp. 71-72. 

Office of Education, Digest of Anniuil Reports of State Boards for Vocational 
Edncniion (Washington, D.C.: U..i. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1961), p. 13. 

require certain basic understandings and competencies that derive from 
general education. 

Many educators believe that vocational education programs should be 
provided within the framework of the comprehensive high school. In 
this way, students enrolled in vocational programs are not segregated 
from those enrolled in college-preparatory, general, and commercial 
programs of study. In the comprehensive high. school, all students, re- 
gardless of special interests or vocational plans, are able to pursue a 
common general education curriculum and participate in common school 
activities. 

Characteristics of Good Vocational Education -Programs 

Technological changes are occurring at such an accelerated pace that 
programs of vocational education must be dynamic and realistic if they 
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LEGEND* Arimtr%;K»r«»;w^ Operational I... 

Responsibilities Responsibilities 

Figure 9-3. Organization chart for public reimbursable vocational education. 
[Source: Office of Education, Public Vocational Education Programs (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, April, 
1960), p. 18.1 
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are to be successful. Twelve essentials of an effective program of voca- 
tional education are 

1. The program is directly related to employment opportunities, deter- 
mined by school officials in cooperation with occupationally con- 
cerned and competent individuals and groups. 

2. The content of courses is confirmed or changed by periodic analyses 
of the occupations for which the training is being given. 

3. The courses for a specific occupation are set up and maintained 
with the advice and cooperation of the various occupational groups 
concerned. 

4. The facilities and equipment used in instruction are comparable to 
those found in the particular occupation. 

5. The conditions under which instruction is given duplicate as nearly 
as po.ssible desirable conditions in the occupation itself and at the 
same time* provide effective learning situations. 

6. The length of teaching periods and total hours of instruction are 
determined by the requirements of the occupation and the needs 
of the .students. 

7. Training in a particular occupation is carried to the point of devel- 
oping marketable skills, abilities, understandings, attitudes, work 
habits, and appreciations sufficient to enable the trainee to get and 
hold a job in that occupation. 

8. Day and evening classes are scheduled at hours and during seasons 
convenient to (‘iirollees. 

9. Instruction is ofl'enid only to persons who need, de.sire, and can 
profit from it occupationally. 

10. The teachers are competent in the occupation for which they are giving 
instruction and possess jidcquate professional qualifications for 
teaching. 

11. Vocational guidance, including effective follow-up of all students 
who finish or drop o’:*^ of a course, is an integral and continuing 
part of the program. 

12. Continuous research is an integral part of the program.® 

PROGRAMS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THEIR OBJECTIVES 

There are six major federally aided programs of vocational educa- 
tion: agricultural education, distributive education, borne economics 
education, trade and industrial education, practical nurse education, and 
area vocational education. Vocational education in agriculture is designed 
to train present and prospective farmers for proficiency in farming. 
Distributive erlucation applies to occupations concerned with marketing 
or distributing goods and services, and managing or operating a retail, 
wholesale, or service business. Vocational homemaking education is con- 
cerned with the education of present and prospective homemakers for 


« Jbid., pp. 2^. 
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proficiency in the vocation of homemaldng. Trade and industrial educa- 
tion deals with the “designing, producing, processing, assembling, main- 
taining, servicing, or repairing of any manufactured product.”’' This 
area of vocational education includes the technical occupations such as 
laboratory technicians, draftsmen, and craftsmen. Practical nurse educa- 
tion applies to the development of proficiency in the performance of 
nursing duties under the supervision of a licensed physician or registered 
nurse. The lower age limit is 16 years. Area vocational programs are 
designed for rapidly developing occupational fields that include highly 
skilled technicians in engineering and laboratory, work. Such programs 
also provide for the retraining of workers affected by industrial and 
technological change. Participants in area vocational education programs 
must be over 16 years of age. 

’^^ational Education in Agriculture 

The efficiency of agricultural production in the United States is at 
the highest level in om history. But the need for vocational education 
in agriculture is as great as ever in view of the .scientific and techno- 
logical developments affecting farm production. The farmer who can- 
not keep abreast of these developments is soon out of business. And 
although our nation appears to be faced with a problem of agriwdtural 
siupluses, the world picture shows a critical and growing need for food 
and fiber. It is estimated that more than half of the world’s population 
is living in hunger. While the world’s population continues to grow, 
the land area for agricultural purposes has failed to expand. In 1900 
the density of world population was approximately 29 persons per square 
mile of land area. In 1960 it was estimated that there were 46 persons 
per .s(]uare mile. 

Vocational education in agr icul ture became pa r t of the .curricuhimjof 
our rural secondary schools as a re.sult of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
Instruction of less THan college’ prade Is 'pfdvfded' for dltee groups: (1) 
day-school students regidarly enrolled in high school, ( 2 ) o ut-pf-school 
youth enrolled in young farmer "clasres, and (3) adult farmers enrolled 
in evening classes. 

Day-school students of vocational agriculture are usually in grades 
nine through twelve. The classes in vocational agriculture meet about 
seven clock hours per week. Tlie rest of the time is spent in other 
high-school studies. Each student in vocational agriculture is required 
to carry out an approved supervised farming program. The teacher of 
vocational agriculture supervises this program, which is often conducted 
on the family farm. Many students of vocational agriculture are able to 
enter farming on a full-time basis as a result of their expanding super- 


■ Ibid., p. 5. 





:: Office of Education. Public Vocational Education Programs, Pamphlet No. 117 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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Figure 9—4. Enrollment in vocational agricnlfnre classc.s, by type of cla.ss. 
[Source; Office of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education (Wa.shingtoij, D.C;: IT.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1963), p. 7.] 

vised farming programs. The teacher of vocational agriculture is em- 
ployed on a 12-nionth basis and makes regular visits to the homes of 
students in order to supervise their farming programs and to con.sult 
with parents. 

Most day-school students of vocational agriculture hold membership 
in the Future Farmers of America. The F.F.A. is regarded as an integral 
part of the vocational agriculture curriculum and F.F.A. activities in- 
clude community leadership and service projects. Because of the tradi- 
tion of racial segregation in the schools of the South, tlie New Farmers 
of America, or N.F.A,, was established to serve Negro youth enrolled in 
vocational agriculture in segregated schools. As such schools are de- 
segregated, the N.F.A. will become absorbed into the F.F.A. 

Yoiing farmer classes for out-of-school youth are required to meet for 
a minimum of 30 clock hours per year, while adult farmer classes meet 
for at least twenty dock hours per year. Figure 9-4 shows the growth 
in enrollment of vocational agriculture classes. In 1962 some 883,000 
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students were enrolled, of which approximately 474,000 were day stu- 
dents. 

Vocational Education for Trades and Industries 

The Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act of 1917 establjshftd 
vocational education in trades and industries for high-school youth and 
adults, rhl^ prugiaiii is- aimed ~at ' deveTopihg sRills and technical pir(>~ 
ficieney in industrial occupations. Classes in vocational industrial tdu- 
cation include ( 1 ) youth r egularly enrolled in high school, (2) youth in 
supervised work-experience programs combine d with "systematic c lass-, 
work in schoo l, and (3) adults who mav be employed and are enrolled 
‘in special classes. ' - 

Full-time day students may spend one half of the .school day in 
technical classes and shop work, with the remaining half day devoted to 
other high-school subjects. Oul-of-school youth may t*nroll on a part-time 
basis. General continuation classes for cooperative diversified occupa- 
tions are designed to provide .super\-iscd work experience for high-school 
youth in a number of occupations. Such students devote at least 15 
hours per week to on-the-job experience, which is supervised by the 
school and supplemented by related classroom .studies. Other part-time 
classes may be provided for employed adult workers. Like all fixlerally 
reimbtirsed programs of vocational c*ducation, all cnrollccs must be at 
least M years of age. Vocational industrial education programs have 
become increasingly important as technology has increased the demand 
for skilled workers while bringing about unemployment among the un- 
skilled labor force*. In 1962 over 1,000,0(K) persons were enrolled in voca- 
tional classes in trades and mdustries, of which more than 294,000 
were day students. Figure 9-5 shows the enrollment trends in the various 
classes from 1917 to the present. In r**cent years, a number of junior 
c*ollege.s and community colleges havi been developing programs for 
training the highly skilled technician. 

Vocational Education for Distributive Occupations 

With the tremendous rise in indiKStrial production in our nation during 
the twentieth century', the process of distributing and servicing the.se 
products has grown to enormous proportions. Vocational distributive 
education developed as part of the federally aided program of vocational 
education during the 19.W.S. Today some 321,000 are enrolled in distribu- 
tive education cia.s.ses. However, almost 90 per cent of this enrollment 
is comprised of out-of-.school youth and adults in ev<!ning cla.sse.s. 

Distributive occupations include workers in advertising, wholesaling, 
retailing, tran.sporting, storing, employing, and so on. It is estimated that 
at least half of the consumer’s dollar goes into the cost of transferring 
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THOUSANDS ENROLLED 



FISCAL YEARS 


Figure 9-5. Enrollment in vocational „ trades and industry cla.s.ses, by type 
of class. [Souhc.e: OflRce of Education*, Digest of Annud •Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963). p. 17.] 

goods from the producer to the consumer and providing the necessary 
services. Approximately one fifth of the employed civilian labor force 
is engaged in distributive occupations. 

Cooperative part-time classes are provided by the secondary school 
for students who combine their high-school studies with supervised work 
experience in a distributive occupation. On-the-job experience must equal 
or exceed the time spent in school studies. Supervision of work experience 
is provided by the school and the employer. Tlie in-school program 
includes students in grades 11 and 12 and the first two years of post- 
high-school work including the junior college. 

Adult extension classes are also provided for workers eng.igod in 
distribution. Figure 9-6 shows the enrollment trends in vocational dis- 
tributive education classes. The sharp decline in enrollment between 
1950 and 1955 was caused by a temporary decrease in federal funds for 
this program. The enrollment in vocational distributive education is very 
small considering the size of the work force in distributive occupations. 
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Figure 9-6. Enrollment in vocationa] distributive occupations cla.sses, by type 
of class. [Source: Office of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State 
Boards for Vocational Education (Wiisbington, D.C.; U.S. I^partment of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963), p. 9.] 

Vocational Home Economics Education 

More than 1.7 million students are enrolled in federally reimbursed 
programs of vocational education in home economics. Enrollment has 
expanded rapidly since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 
Over one million .students were enrolled in regular day classes in 1962 
with 663,000 in evening and part-time courses. 

Classes are provided for full-time high-school students in grades 9 
through 12, and also for out-of-school youth and adults. In-school stu- 
dents generally devote one clock hour or two forty-five-minute periods 
daily for a full unit of credit over the school year. The rest of the 
student’s schedule is generally devoted to four other high-school subjects 
in addition to homemaking. 

The homemaking curriculum is concerned with foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, home-planning, aijd family relationships. Adeejuate 
nutrition remains a serious problem for large segments of our population. 
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FISCAL YEARS 

Figure J>-7. Enrollment in vocational home economics classes, by type of 
class. [Source: Office of Education, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
for Vocational Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of* Health, 
Education, and Walfarc, 1963), p. 11.1 

Home economics education is also of great importance as a means of 
consumer education. Since our nation now spends over twelve billion 
dollars annually in advertising, it has become increasingly necessary for 
consumers to be able to analyze critically such advertising and to budget 
their incomes wisely. Problems of human relation.ship have also led to 
family difficulties, unhappy marriages, and divorces. With more and 
more women entering the labor force, leading to the rise of the two- 
income family, added stress is placed on the job of the homemaker. The 
enrollment trends in vocational home economics education, from 1917 
to 1962, are shown in Figure 9-7. 

Practical Nurse Education. E.stablishcd in 1957 under the George- 
Barden Act, the average program of preparation amounts to some 1,750 
hours of classroom, laboratory, and clinical instruction. Most of the 
enrollees are high-school graduates. Enrollments in practical nursing and 
related health programs totalled approximately 49,000 in 1962. 

Area Vocational Education. Designed for the preparation of tech- 
nicians, area vocational education was established through the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. Enrollees include students in the upper 
levels of the high school, high-school graduates in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth years of schooling (junior colleges and technical institutes). 
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and adults. Extension courses are also available for workers already 
engaged in technical work. Tedinical occupations include sutdi industries 
as electronics, mechanical, chemical, aeronautical, data-processing, and 
other fields. 

Our nation’s demand for technical personnel to assist engineers and 
scientists far exceeds the available supply. The enrollment in Area Voca- 
tional Education programs, after only four years of operation, amotmted 
to almost 150,000 students in 1962. Although these programs are of less 
than college grade, it is not unusual for graduates to move on to college 
for engineering studies. 

Vocational Business Education. We have already discussed the 
federally reimbursed programs in distributive education. Legislation in 
1963 permits federal funds to be used for vocational business education 
as well as distributive education. Over the years most high schools have 
been providing a business education curriculum without federal funds. 
Commercial education subjects include bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, oflBce machines, business arithmetic, general business, and other 
subjects. Some high schools have developed cooperative programs that 
enable students to gain work experience while attending school. Despite 
the great enrollments in commercial courses at the high-school level, the 
demand for skilled typists, stenographers, and business machine operators 
continues to exceed the existing supply. Many junior colleges are now 
offering programs in business education. 

Technical Education. Under p'ovisions of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, federal funds are provided for programs to train 
highly skilled technicians. I’hese programs are offered in high schools, 
area vocational and technit'al schools, junior colleges, technical institutes, 
and four-year colleges. Such fields as data-proecssing, cximputer-pro- 
gramming, electronics, aeronautical and chemical design, and production 
technology are included. In 1962 enrollment in federally supported pro- 
grams of technical education reached 149,000. Over 13,000 were enrolled 
in high-school programs while 40,000 took two-year post-high-school 
courses. More than $11 million in federal funds were expended on tech- 
nical education programs in 1962. 

Vocational Guidance and Occupational Information. Federal 
funds have been used for vocational guidance services since 1938, when 
the United States Commissioner of Education authorized such expendi- 
tures through the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. The George- 
Barden Act of 1946 provided specifically for vocational guidance services. 
The National Defense Education Act (Tide V) provides considerable 
federal funds for guidance, counseling, and testing. Such N.D.E.A. funds, 
however, were not earmarked for vocational guidance per se, but were 
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aimed at encouraging the more able high-school students to continue 
their studies and enter college. 

During 1962, 18 states made use of federal funds for vocational 
guidance. The Federal Government contributed $423,000, while the states 
and communities expended $1.1 million for vocational guidance in 1962. 

CURRENT PROBLEMS, 

ISSUES, NEEDS, 

AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Wc have seen how vocational education has cOme to play a significant 
role in our secondary schools beginning early in the present century. 
Enrollment in federally reimbursed programs has grown remarkably 
from one million in 1930 to two million in 1945 and to more than four 
million students today. Our rapidly developing technology recjuires 
citizens who have technical skills and who are adaptable to changing 
(conditions in industry and agriculture. But despite the growth and suc- 
cess of vocational education in our high schools, many of our youth 
continue to drop out of school and enter the labor market without ade- 
(juate preparation for skilled employment. The? army of unemployed 
youth today is c*ompriscd largely of those who dropped out high 
school and who are lacking in vocational skills. 

In recent years, certain critics have argued that the high schools 
should limit their curricula to the so-called essentials or academic type of 
courses. Som(' of these critics seem more concerned with the goal of 
reducing educational expenditures by eliminating the expensive voca- 
tional programs. But it is indeed poor economy to have huge numbers 
of youth leaving high school each year in search of jobs for which they 
are unqualified. And nothing can be more devastating to an adolescent 
than the inability to find productive work and the hopekiss feeling of 
rejection encountered by the unemployed. 

Vocational Education Under Attack 

During the post-World War II period, vocational education came 
under sharp attack by critics who embraced the traditional academic 
siibj('cts as the rightful curriculum for our seexmdary schools. Ignoring the 
problems of school dropouts, youth unemployment, and the increasing 
lieterogencity of an expanding high-school enrollment, the essentialists 
advocated a return to the traditional academic disciplines. Vocational 
and other nonacademic subjects were labeled frills and life-adjustment 
courses.'* The appeal for a return to the fundamentals attracted a sur- 
prisingly large group of members of the intelligentsia who regarded the 

** Arthur Bestor, Educational Wastelands (Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois 
Pre.ss), 1953, pp. 63-64. 
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best education as closely resembling the traditional academic program 
that they themselves had surmounted. Tax conservationists viewed the 
return to the fundamentals and the elimination of vocational and frill 
subjects as a sure means to economy. 

Tbe Soviet Sputnik of 1957 served to heighten the criticism leveled at 
our schools. Admiral Hyman C. Rickover, ignoring the Soviet einpliasis 
on vocational education, condemned the vocationalism of our schools 
and held that our salvation hinged on a return to the solid disciplines.” 

Criticisms of vocational education, however, were counterbalanced by 
a growing national awareness of the problems of school dropouts and 
youth unemployment. One of the persistent .socifetal problems of the 
1960’s was to prepare youth for the world of work. If anything, existing 
programs of vocational education in our high schools needed to be up- 
dated and made more realistic through improved personnel, facilities, 
equipment, and supervised work experience. Cooperative effort on the 
part of educators, employers, and unions would be essential to the 
development of effective programs of vocational education. 

Need for Diversified Programs 

'The universalization of education in our society has led to a recogni- 
tion of the need for diversified educational programs. Tlie high schools 
at the turn of the century enrolled only one out of ten youths in the 
14- throvigh 17-year-old age group. These schools were concerned 
primarily with academic studies. They were not expected to serve nine 
tenths of the adolescent population. 

Over the years, the holding power of the American high school has 
improved steadily. Wliat was once an exclusive educational institution 
has become, during the course of half a century, a universal institution 
for adolescent society. Credit for this must be given not only to compul- 
sory education laws, but also to the diversification of the high-school 
curriculum. Today, some two thirds of those who enter the ninth grade 
graduate from high school four years later. 

Despite the severe criticism heaped upon nonacademic subjects in 
recent years, many educators not only r*-e vocational ediication playing 
an important role in the high-school curriculum, but they would like to 
see such programs updated and expanded. Each year thousands of 
youths drop out of high school and enter the labor market without 
adequate preparation in marketable skills. The Uitited States Labor 
Department estimates that more than sevai million youngsters will drop 
out of high school during the decade of the 1960's. And most of these 
dropouts will be ill prepared to enter, a labor market that has no need 

* Hvman G. Rickcjver, Education and Freedom (New York: E. F. Dutton & Co., 
' Inc., 1959), p. 180. 
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for unskilled workers. During the early 1960’s, according to Labor 
Department data, unemployment among teen-agers was almost three 
times the national average. Teen-agers lacking in marketable skills ac- 
count for the major portion of this great army of unemployed adolescents. 
Despite the improved holding power of our high schools, one third of 
our teen-agers fail to complete a high-school education. James B. Conant 
warns that by ignoring the problems of high-school dropouts and teen- 
age unemployment, "we are allowing social dynamite to accumulate in 
our large cities.”’" The Mayor’s Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project 
in New York City reported that nearly half of the city’s schoolchildren 
need additional assistance and guidance from their schools.” During 
the 1962-63 academic year, almost 77,000 youths in New York City 
alone were out of school and without regular full-time employment.”' 
Each year, throughout our nation, almost 1,000,000 students drop out 
of high school. Studies of dropouts reveal that 70 per cent are of su£B- 
dently high intelligence to complete high school, and from 6 to 13 per 
cent are capable of college work.’" Many of these dropouts sec no pur- 
pose in schools that are bound by traditional academic curricula. Up- 
dated programs of vocational guidance and vocational education would 
help these youngsters remain in school and gain the skills required by 
society for productive employment. 

Youth Unemployment 

It is e.stimated that, during the decade 1960-1970, 26 million youths 
will be added to the labor force of 58 million.’'* If many of these youths 
enter the labor market without a high-school education and marketable 
skills, an already critical problem will be compounded enormously. In 
June of 1963, the number of jobless in the United States totalled more 
than four million, or 5.9 per cent of the total labor force. The Secretary 
of Labor stated that teen-age unemployment “could develop into one of 
the most explosive social problems in the nation’s history.”’" 

A r(x:«nt survey of 3,733 high schools in the states of Alabama, Georgia, 

James Bryant Conant, Slunui and Suburbs (Niw York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961), p. 2. 

'** “City Dclirujuency Unit Says Half of .Students Need Help,” The New York Times, 
September 11, 1961, p. 1. 

“City Youth Plight Shown to Mayor,” The New York Times, Dec'embcr 8, 1962, 
p. 15. 

’" Fred M. Hechinger, “Uneducated Youth,” The New York Times, March 18, 1962, 
p. E7. 

** Summary Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, Educa- 
tion for a Chan^jing World of Work (Washington, D.C.: Office of Education 
(OE No. 80020), 1962), p. 1. 

"Rise in Teen-Age jobless Pushes U.S. Rate to 5.911,” The New York Times, June 
7, 1963. p. 1. 
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Iowa, Nebraska, Ohio, and Pomsylvania, revealed that only five per 
cent offered distributive education and only nine per cent offered trade 
and industrial courses.*® However, it is not only necessary for more of 
our schools to offer curricula in vocational education, but such programs 
need to be updated for the modem world of work. Labor unions and 
management in business and industry must be willing to cooperate in 
on-thc-job experience and occupational placement for vocational students. 
Business and labor have long neglected the vocational needs of youth. 

The growth of technology is rapidly eliminating many unskilled tasks 
while placing a premium on the highly skilled worker. Our schools are 
fac*ed with the enormous task of vitalizing the curriculum so that all 
young people see the value of secondary education and become produc- 
tive members of society upon completion of their education. 

Vocational Education and Technolooical Change. Robert Hutch- 
ins, an opponent of vocational education in the secondary .school, has 
argued that technological advances are occurring with such great rapidity 
that the person trained in a specific marketable skill in high .school is 
apt to find that his skill is obsolete by the time he enters the labor 
market. But follow-up studies reveal that youth unemployment among 
those having completed vocational education in high school is only a 
third of the rate for otlier high-school graduates.” The girl who graduates 
from high school with .skills in typing, stenography, bookkeeping, and 
business machines is in great demand in the business world. Obviously, 
the vocational graduate is far better prepared to enter the labor market 
tlian the adolescent who drops out of high school becau.se it offers him 
only an academic or general curriculum. 

In agriculture, the need for vocational education continues despite 
our so-called overproduction. A century ago, approximately 85 per cent 
of our country’s population was engaged in farming. Today only 15 per 
cent of our population is on the farm. TThe proportion of farm workers 
is expected to decline further during the coming years. With the applica- 
tion of scienc*e to agricultural producrion and the mechanization of the 
farm, American agriculture has been able to keep pace with our improv- 
ing standard of living and growing population. Many marginal farmers 
will have to qualify for nonfarm employment as they fail to meet the 
higher efficiency levels and demands of modem agricultural production. 
But despite the declining farm population, vocational education in 
agriculture continues to play an important role. The technical and scien- 
tffic know-how for’ efficient agricultural production and marketing have 

p. 11. 

” Summary Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, op. cH., 
p. 9. 
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created increased demands for the education of future and practicing 
farmers. Furthermore, while our society appears to be faced with a 
problem of agricultural surpluses, the world as a whole is plagued with a 
oitical shortage of food and fiber. We are faced with the immense 
challenge of improving the production and distribution of agricultural 
conunodities around the globe. Underdeveloped nations are struggling 
to make the transition from an agricultural to an industrial economy. We 
have learned that the spectres of hunger and want can lead to revolution 
and communism. 

In an age of scientific and technological acceleration, the demand for 
balanced and realistic programs of vocational education in our secondary 
schools becomes ever greater. Such programs must not be allowed to 
contribute to a stratified social system, but should be geared to enable 
each youngster to reach his fullest potential. The avenues between the 
vocational and academic curricula .should be sufficiently open to allow 
a youngster to alter direction in view of his changing potentials and 
aspirations. This places added emphasis on the netxl for excellent pro- 
grams of general education and guidance in our high schools. Many high 
schools need to update their curricula in vocational education. Some 
vocational educators are concerned about the tendency for th(?ir programs 
to serve as dumping grounds for youngsters who are unable to inrtjt the 
academic requirements of the school. But the real problem of universal 
secondary education is how to dcvel6p an educational program that is 
in tune with the dynamics of our tiinc and that offers each educable 
young.ster the opportunity and stimidation to achieve at hi.s fullest 
capacity. 

Some Recommendations by Conant. A .staunch .supporter of diver- 
sified programs within the context of the comprehensive high school is 
James Bryant Conant. lie recognizes the importance of vocational goals 
as a motivational factor at the high-.school level. 

To my mind, it is desirable for as many boys and girls as possible 
in high school to have an ultimate vocational goal. It may well be that 
many of them will change their minds before the high school course 
is over or in later years. But, if a student thinks that what he or she 
is studying in school is likely to have significance in later life, the study 
in question takes on a new importance. There is less tendency for such 
“committed” .students to waste their time or have a negative attitude 
toward their .schoolwork.’" 

Conant goes on to recommend diversified programs for the develop- 
ment of marketable skills within the structure of the comprehensive high 
school. 

'•James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959), p. 127. 



Courtesy the Ford Foundation; photo by William R. Simmons 

''I submit that in a heavily urbanized 
and industrialized free society 
the educational experiences of youth 
should fit their subsequent employment.” 

— James B. Conant 


Programs should be available for girls interested in developing skills 
in typing, stenography, the use of clerical machines, home economics, 
or a" specialized branch of home economics which through further work 
in college might lead to the profession of dietitian. Distributive educa- 
tion should be available if the retail shops in the community can be 
persuaded to provide suitable openings. If the c*ommunity is rural, voca- 
tional agriculture should be included. For boys, depending on the com- 
munity, trade and industrial programs should be available. ... In each 
specialized trade, there should be an advisory committee composed of 
representatives of management and labor. Federal money is available 
for these programs.**^ 

Some people seem to confuse the standard programs in industrial arts 
with vocational education. But learning to manipulate a few machines 


pp. 5W2. 
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in turning out a small trinket or gadget in the wood shop or metal shop 
is not vocational education. Vocational education is a systematic program 
designed to develop marketable skills that lead to skilled employment. 
Although Conant recommends industrial arts as part of the general edu- 
cation requirement during the junior-high-school years, he sees the need 
for realistic programs of vocational education at the senior-high level. In 
this sense, he is highly critical of the superficial approach to industrial 
arts that supposedly acquaints the student with our industrialized society. 
Conant maintains that such minor manipulations with a variety of crafts 
does no such thing. He also observes that many of\the wealthy suburban 
communities are failing to provide programs for' the development of 
marketable skills for those students who will not be going on to college. 
He rec*ommends that such schools develop effective programs in areas 
like electronics, auto rnwhanics, and supervised work experience.®** 

Recommendations by the Educational Policies Commission. In 
1944 and 1952, the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. pub- 
li.she!d a blueprint for a comprehensive program of postwar education in 
a hypothetical rural and urban community.®’ This plan recommended 
programs of supervisctl work experience and vocational guidance in tlu) 
high schools. Programs of terminal vocational education were also recom- 
mended at the community college level. Among “ten imperative «luca- 
tional needs of youth” identified in this plan was one .concerning voca- 
tional education : 

All youth iieexl to ilevelop salable skills and those- understandings 
and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in et;onomic life. To this end, most youth need supervised 
work expcrrience as well as educ'ation in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations.®® 

Recommendations by the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Educ:ation. In 1961, Pre.sidcnt Kennedy, in his Message to Congress, 
requc-stcxl that the Secretary of Ilealtli, Education, and Welfare convene 
an advisory body to review and evaluate the federallv supported pro- 
grams of vocational education. A panel of consultants was promptly 
appointed and completed its report at the end of 1962. Benjamin Willis, 
Chicago Superintendent of Schools, .served as chairman of this panel. 

In reviewing the notable accomplishments of existing programs over 
the years, the panel al.so pointed to certain serious deficiencies. For 
example, it was reported that less than 10 per cent of the nation's high 
schools were offering trade and industrial training programs. Such 

James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suburbs (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 106-108. 

21 Educational Policies Commission, Education for ALL American Youth (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1944), pp. 264—288. 

p. 216. 
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programs were providing an annual output of only 160,000 persons, 
while projected needs indicated openings for one million skilled workers 
per year.-’* Similar deficiencies were cit^ in other areas, such as distribu- 
tive occupations and office occupations. The latter has been included 
under federally supported programs since 1963. 

The failure to meet the vocational needs of rural vouth moving to 
urban centers was also cited. The panel recommended that vocational 
programs be made available to more high-school students, existing pro- 
grams be modernized in accordance with present-day needs, and that 
occupationally oriented programs be developed to lead to actual employ- 
ment for youth not sc'rved adcvjuately by traditional programs. Other 
recommendations called for improved services in vocational guidance, 
d('V(‘lopment of more cooperative school-work programs, and expansion 
of post-high-school occupational training. 

THE SCHOOL SETTINC; 

The Comprehensive High School 

The Harvard report showed that vocational education is vital to 
moden) democratic society and should not be administered separately 
to different social classes.-* The Report of the Harvard Committee also 
stressed that we must not conceive of vocational education and general 
education as completely separate entitic‘s. Evctv person in our society 
must be concerned with vocational preparation and ac'tivity. And every 
person is faet'd with the responsibility for eflective citizenship. 

Conant observed that the comprelHnisive higii school is consistent with 
the ideals of a democratic society, and appears to have beewne . . as 
permanent a feature of our society as most of our political institutions.”-'* 
Conant supported his position with showing that the academic 

achievement of students enrolled in good comprehensive high schools is 
at least as high as that of students in specialized academic high schools.-® 
The A.S.C.D. Comini.s.sion on the* Education of Adole.scents sees tlu* 
comprehensive high school as a miniature democratic society. 

If a majoi task ot the public school system of America is to d(*vclop 
the basic values of a free society and mutual rc.spect for the range of 
persons and groups witliin our diverse* culture, students must have an 
opportunit) to live and work together. The c-omprehensive secondary 
school is an essential element in the development of a common view- 

23 Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education, op, cit„ p. 120. 

24 Report of th<* Harvard Committee, General Education in a Free Society (Cam- 

bridge, Ma.ss.: Harvard University Press, 1949), p. 54. 

26 James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959), p. 8. 

2«/bfd., pp. 33-36. 
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point sufficiently strong to hold our nation together. If specialized hi^ 
sdiools which divide the population along social and economic lines 
were substituted for comprehensive high schools, it would further the 
division that exists among groups and decrease the possibility of main- 
taining and developing the qualities that unite us as a free people.^^ 

The Specialized High School 

While the comprehensive high school has proven itself, and while most 
educators and parents support this institution, some of our large cities 
have been operating one or more specialized high schools. Such special- 
ized high schools are designed as either academic* or vocational institu- 
tions. In certain larcas, admission to these specialized high schools is 
selective. The argument for such separate schools is primarily a financial 
one. In a large city system, it would be very expensive to provide each 
and every high school with the erjuipment, facilities, and personnel 
necessary for a high-quality vocational or technical program. Other 
advantages cited for the specialized high school are the recognized unity 
of purpose and function of the school, the simplification of admini.strative 
and supervisory functions, and the physical plant can be designed and 
developed more functionally in accordance with the central purpose of 
the school. 

There are some .serious disadvantages of the spcicialized high •school. 
Students are segregated by interests, aptitude, s<;x, and socioeconomic 
level. While such criteria for selection arc not deliberate, the fact remains 
that the .student body in such vocational schools tends to repr(‘S(‘nt a 
lower socioeconomic grouping than that of the academic high school. 
Moreover, there is a tendency for vocational schools to be d(«igned for 
boys only or for girls only, whereas most comprehensive high .schools 
are coeducational. Once a student finds himself in a specialized voca- 
tional school, it becomes exceedingly difficult for him to mu.ster cnoiigh 
drive to transfer to an academic school, even if his interests and aspira- 
tions have changed. On the other hand, it would be much easier to 
change one’s program from vocational to academic, and vice versa, in 
the comprehensive high school. In many cities, the vocational .schtmls 
have inferior physical facilities. Moreovei, teachers who arc charged 
with instruction in areas of general education and academic subjects 
tend to have a preference for teaching in the academic or comprehensive 
high school. As a result, the general education program in the vocational 
high school tends to suffer. And while the subjects of mathematics and 
science are exceedingly important in the vocational or tedinical high 
schools, many teachers of these subjects prefer to be situated in a more 
academic setting. Another problem concerns the transportation of stu- 

2^ Kimball Wiles and Franklin Patterson. The Schools We Need (Wa.shington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devdopment, NEA, 1959), 
pp. 5-6. 
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drats. Since specialized high sdiools draw students from all parts of a 
metropolitan center, enrollees are required to commute to su(^ schools. 

New York City has what is prob ably the most specialized system of 
vocational hig h schools. S ome ot these are the Brooklyn High School d 
Automotive Trades, Central Commercial High School, High School of 
Fa.shion Indu.stries, Food Trades High School, Machine and Metal Trades 
High School, Manhattan High School of Aviation Trades, and the New 
York School of Printing. While such career high schools may be criticized 
for segregating students even more severely than the general vocational 
high schools, it can also be argued that such specialization has some dis- 
tinct advantages. The facilities, equipment, and teaching staff in these 
career schools could not otherwise be duplicated in the many general vo- 
cational and comprehensive high schools. And it might be argued that such 
career schools can be more realistically attuned to effective vocational 
preparation. The City of New York also boasts such specialized high 
schools fo r talCTited youth a s the Bronx fl igh Scho Ol~of' Science. 'f ^fookly n 
Icciinical High School, High School of Music and Arts, High School of 
Performing Arts, High School of Art and Design, and others. The Bronx 
High School of SciCTice marked its ^th anniversair during the r%^-63 
academic year. Fo unded in 193 8 with an enrollment of 300 b oys, the 
school has grown to 2,800 boys and girls. Each year, of the 4,930 students 
who apply for admission, approximately 1,000 are selected by competitive 
examinations. General education is not neglected in these .specialized 
career high schools. Students at the Bronx High School of Science, for 
example, are required to take four years of English, four years of social 
science, and throe years of a foreign language. 

Obviously, only our largest metropolitan centers arc able to provide 
such highly specialized career schools. The enrollment in the public 
schools of New York City is approximately one million students. Only 
four United States cities have total populations in excess of the public 
.school enrollment of New York City ( Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit). Conant observed that New York City’s ptiblic .school 
enrollment exceeds the entire school population in each of 39 states.®'* 

One can readily appreciate the economic advanta ges in pmvidm^ fr»r 
such specialized career schools rather than attempting to establish effective 
vocational programs in each of the city’s 86 high .schools. Of the 86 public 
high schools in operation in New York City during the 1963-64 academic 
year, 29 were vocational and three were selective academic .schools. TTie 
remaining 54 high sAools were general and mmpreliftngivft in nahirp A. 
number of the vocational high schools of New York City are selective 
and require entrance examinations. ’These schools are the High School 

James Bryant Conant, Slums and Suhurhs, (New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., 1961), pp. 54-55. 
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of Art and Design. High School of Fashion Industries, Aviation Hi^ 
School, Brooklyn High School of Automotive Trades. New York Schrol 
oT Priniiflg, attd Samu el Compers Vocational High School . 

‘~ln many American communities, the so-called comprehensive high 
school is not, in the strict sense, truly comprehensive. Such schools do 
not offer programs of vocational education, even though a significant 
portion of the students will not continue their education beyond high 
school. These schools might be better termed general high schools. Ter- 
minal students may pursue work in industrial arts, but this is not voca- 
tional education. 

In most of our communities, the general and comprehensive high 
schools predominate. Our large cities, however, have developed academic 
and general vocational high schools. New York City stands alone in 
specialized academic and vocational career schools. 

A number of critics of education have advocated tliat we adopt the 
traditional European type of dual or unilateral school program ( separate 
academic and vocational-terminal .schools). But it should be recognized 
that our comprehensive high schools have been developed to help fulfill 
the unique goals of our society. In recent years, some European nations, 
such as Sweden®" and England,"" have been experimenting wiA the 
comprehensive type of .school for purposes of improving educational 
opportunity and fostering cultural and social unity. 

FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, CRITICISMS, 

AND DEVELOPMENTS 

Vocational Education and Occupational Placement 

Although federally supported programs for vocational education at the 
high-.school level have been in operation since 1917, the vocational needs 
of many of our youth remain unmet. Relatively few communities pro- 
vide adequate vocational programs. More than one third of our youth 
drop out of high school and some 70 per cent, of these dropouts are of 
normal or above average intelligence. Such youngsters, lacking in voca- 
tional skills, are unable to find regular employment. Their rate of un- 
employment in 1963 constituted three times the national average for all 
workers. Unemployment leads to delinquency, and delinquency is very 
costly to society. It has been said that no other nation wastes the 
resources of its youth as we do in the United States."' 

^ See Torsten Hus6n, School Reform in Sweden (WashinAon, D.C.; Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, August 1961), 
p. 37. 

80 See Robin Pedley, The Comprehensive School (Middlesex, England; Penguin 
Books Ltd.), 1963. 

8* “Nation Prodded on Jobs for Youth,” The New York Times, June 16, 1962, p. 20. 
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In recent years, certain critics of education, failing to acknowledge 
these problems, have been concerned only with upgrading the academic 
curricula of our schools. In fact, many of these critics have advocated 
the elimination of vocational programs. 

The problem ahead is to dev<^op programs that enable our youth to 
sec the real values of a high-school education. In this way, the hopes 
and aspiration levels of our youth can be raised. But we also need realistic 
programs of occupational placement for youths wiio terminate their 
formal education with high school. Conant identified this as a very serious 
problem and advocated that the high school accept occupational place- 
ment as one of its important responsibilities. 

/ submit that in a hcavilif urbanized and industrialized free society 
the educational experiences of youth shotdd fit their subsequent employ- 
ment. Tlic*re should ho a .smooth tiansitiou from full-time .schooling to a 
full-timc' job, \\h(‘lhtT that transition 1)(‘ aflcT grad(' 10 or after gradua- 
tion from high school, college, or nniv(‘r.sil\ 

. . . 'llie obligations of the school should not c‘nd when lh(' student 
either drops out of school or graduates. ... To mv mind, guidance offi- 
cers^ especially in the large cities, ought to be given the responsihifity 
for following the post high school careers of youth from the time they 
leave school until they arc twenty-one years of agc.'*-^ 

C^onant obstTved that such placement responsibilities have long been 
recognized in our colleges and univer.sities — so why not in our high 
schools?’*' lie acknowl(‘dged that, under existing conditions where the 
high schools fail to assist dropouts and graduates with productive em- 
ployiiK'ut, it is cxcetKlingly difficult for youth to gain admis.sion on their 
own to apprenticeships that rcfjuin' union approval. 

It is far more* difFicull in manv cnniinunities to obtain admis.sion to 
an ap])rentic-c pnigiarn wliicli involves \inion approval than to get into 
the most selective medical school in the nation. 

Obviously, such problems W'ill not be .solved until high schools w^ork 
together with union officials and employers to seek on-the-job training 
for youtli. Monnver, labor unions and cTiiployt'is must meet their respon- 
sibility in helping youth find a place in tlic world of work. 

Conant secs vocational education receiving greatc'st emphasis in grades 
11 and 12, but not taking up more than half of the student’s program. 
Pro.spective dropouts and .slow learners, ac’cording to Conant, shoid^l be 
able to begin their vocational .studies earlier. 

Many vocational educators argue that their programs are too often list'd 
as dumping grounds for poor achievers and beliavioral problems. They 
point out that the technical work entailed in efft‘ctive programs of voca- 
tional education rctpiires reasonable inlelligtmct* and diligent application. 


32 Conant, op. cit., p. 40. 
3* Ihid., p. 40. 


33 Ihid: p. 41. 

35 Ibid: pp. 46-47. 
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Perhaps additional programs in remedial work and terminal occupational 
training would serve an important function for slow learners. Behavioral 
problems obviously need careful professional counseling, but not enough 
schools are giving adequate attention to such students. 

Tracking in the Comprehensive High School 

Many general and comprehensive high schools segregate their students 
according to college-preparatory, general, vocational, and commercial 
tracks or channels. Although Conant recommended ability grouping, 
subject by subject, in the general education aftd so-called academic 
courses, he warned against compartmentalizing students through a track 
system. Instead, he regarded these programs of college-preparatory, voca- 
tional, and so on, as elective areas. In other words, the student would 
not be ref|uired to commit himself to a specific track, but would elect his 
coursework each year through consultation with his counselor.****** Ob- 
viously, this flexible arrangement of individualized programs would avoid 
labeling students and would permit a student to shift his school program 
according to his changing interests and aptitudes. Such individualized 
programs are favored over tracking by a number of educators, presumably 
for the very reason that they advocate the comprehensive ovgr the 
specialized high school. 

However, some critics prefer fixed tracks in the high-school curriculum. 
The San Francisco Board of Educatum in 1959 commissioned a group of 
eight liberal-arts professors, from Stanford University and the University 
of California at Berkeley, to undertake a study of the curricula of the San 
Francisco public schools. In its report of 1960, this Curriculum Survey 
Committee recommended the tracking of students through fixed curricula 
beginning in the ninth grade. 

We r(‘conimcnd that b<‘ginning with the ninth grade separate, fixed 
eurrieiila — such as academic, commercial, general, and industrial arts 
(sic) — be established. Students should hv held to one of these on the 
basis partly of achievement, partly of prefcnaice and interests, with the 
possibility of shifting from one curriculum to another according to 
achievement. Such a system would prevent able students from taking 
easy courses in order to make high grades with little effort; it would 
prevent all students from wasting time with dubious or irrelevant elec- 
tives; and, by reducing programming to a simple routine easily handled 
by administrative clerks, it would relieve many teachers from counsel- 
ling and return them to the more important work of teaching.®^ 

The above rationale for separate fixed curricula is not shared by many 
educators. Student programming should not be reduced to a simple cleri- 

36 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 

37 Report of the Curriculum Survey Committee (San Francisco: Board of Education, 
San Franci.sco Unified School District, April 1, 196Q), p. 10. 
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cal chore. This is a time when fruitful fsounseling can be accomplished. 
With effective guidance, there would be no mccuse for a student to “waste 
time with dubious or irrelevant electives.” If programming is reduced to 
a simple routine and clerical chore via separate ^ed curricula, it would 
be exceedingly difficult for a student to change his currictilum in view of 
his changing aspirations and achievement level. Separate fixed curricula 
may be a convenient way to handle students, but it also labels them 
unnecessarily and restricts their programs according to rigid tracks. 

Continuation Education 

Compulsory sdiool attendance laws have extended the age of leaving 
to sixteen in most states, and up to eighteen in some states. Rec'Ognizing 
the problems of economic hardship and the inability of some youth to 
adjust to a full-time program of high-school studies, mo.st states have 
enacted legislation permitting part-time schooling. Such laws were passed 
in New York in 1910, Wisconsin in 1911, Ohio in 1913, and Pennsvlvania 
in 1915. 

In California, for example, where school attendance is compulsory to 
high-school graduation or to eighteen years of age, a youngster of .sixteen 
or seventeen with parental consent may enroll in part-time schooling. 
Such youngsters may be unable to participate in full-time schooling be- 
cause of (1) economic hardship or (2) maladju.stmcnt in the regular 
school program. Part-time or continuation education may be offered 
through the regular high school during the (usual school hours. In such 
cases, continuation students are enrolled either in the regular cla.sses or in 
separate classes. Some cities have separate continuation high .schools, and 
others hold special Saturday classes. San Francisco maintains a separate 
school known as Continuation High School. Advantages of such a separate 
school are many. Youngsters need not be embarra.ssed about being unable 
to attend school on a full-time basis. The faculty and curriculum can 
be geared more specifically to continuation students, with concerted em- 
phasis given to guidance and vocational placement. San Francisco Con- 
tinuation High School, for example, offers a special course. Workers’ 
Goals, for students employed full-time. Classes are small to facilitate 
individualized and small-group instruction. 

But separate continuation schools have serious difficulties. Since the 
student body is comprised of those youths who must work because of 
economic hardships and those who cannot adjust to a regular high school 
for reasons of acadeltiic or behavioral deficiency, -student goals are not 
very compatible. Moreover, the separate continuation school sometimes 
tends to carry an undesirable social stigma in the minds of students and 
the community. 

A study of continuation students in California revealed that 50 per cent 
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of the students were of normal or above in mental ability The record 
of students completing their high-school education as a result of part-time 
schooling attests to the importance of providing every possibility for 
educational continuation. For a large segment of the student body en- 
rolled in part-time schooling, improved programs of vocational education 
and guidance are sorely needed. With more than a third of our nation’s 
youth dropping out of high school, the task of effective continuation 
education remains one of our greate.st challenges. 

Meeting Educational Needs Out of School 

Many people in re.sponsib1c positions seem to be of the opinion that the 
only key to successful employment and societal adjustment is the attain- 
ment of a high-school diploma. Our society often uses the high school 
as a means of keeping adolescents ofiF the labor market and off the 
streets, rather than as a means of providing youth with realistic prepara- 
tion for th<; world of work. Adolescence is a period of seeking personal 
worth and responsibility. By denying our teen-agers constructive and 
responsible contact with the world of work, we should not be surprised 
to find them channeling their energies into socially undesirable activities. 

We hav(j stresstxl the need to develop realistic programs of vocational 
education so that the world of learning and the world of work become 
closely related. Cooperative school-community work experience pro- 
grams, allowing adolescents to earn money while in school, would go a 
long way in helping our youth to find constructive and responsible roles 
in society. But there are, nevertheless, some youths for whom school is 
artificial and time-wasting. For such youngsters a full-time on-the-job 
training program may provide learning experiences that are, in the eyes 
of the youngster, more genuinely attuned to his needs than any formal 
school-sponsored program. Such full-time work experience, carefully 
planned and coordinated, could be of great benefit to the individual and 
society. Evening classes sponsored by the high school could provide 
opportunity for .such youth to continue their education if they should so 
choose. But this type of program would require significant changes in 
the policies and attitudes of our government, employers, labor unions, 
and educators. The potentialities for meeting the educational needs of 
youth through the world of work must not continue to be ignored. 

The Junior College and Technical Institute 

The rapidly accelerating technological advancements are requiring 
technical vocational skills at higher and higher levels. California stands 
in the forefront in junior college education. Most of these junior colleges 

Evan Shaffer, Jr., A Study of Continuation Education in California (Sacra- 
mento: California State Department of Education, August 1955), p. 39. 
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are free of tuition and are administered through the community sdiool 
district. In addition to the customary academic programs, they commonly 
offer terminal programs of a vocational nature. New York State has a 
number of state-supported agricultural and technical institutes that are 
post-high school and offer preemployment programs of a two-year dura- 
tion. A number of the community colleges in New York State also offer 
occupational training programs. As the need for more technicians grows 
in our society, it appears likely that the role of the junior college will 
become increasingly important in the area of technical education. 

Democracy and Social Mobility 

Wliile attempting to meet the important vocational needs of our 
adolescents, we must guard against the development of a social class 
and caste system in our schools. Although some sociologists may claim 
that a semblance of such a system already exists, our society still main- 
tains a fairly high degree of social mobility. The comprehensive high 
school, with realistic programs of vocational and academic education, is 
an important instnmient in fostering such mobility. Considerable curricu- 
lum flexibility is needed, however, to allow .students to alter their pro- 
grams in view of changing interests and aspirations. Adolescence is a 
period of change — ^physically, intellectually, and emotionally. And the 
record .shows that there arc enough late bloomers to warrant the opening 
of academic channels, rather than the hardening of these arteries. 

Youths who do not go on to higher education should be pr^ared by 
the secwidary school to enter the world of work. Youths who leave 
school lacking vocational competencies find that there is no place for 
them in society. 

A 1964 report of the American Council on Education severely criticized 
the American educational system for being almost totally geared to the 
objectives of youth who are preparing for college.*** According to this 
report, many youths, failing to gain success experiences in the academic- 
oriented high school, find themselves forced out of school. They liecome 
push-outs rather than dropouts. The study not only called for the re- 
construction of the high school to meet the work needs of youth, but 
advocated a drastic change in the narrow academic bias of many junior 
adleges and four-year colleges. 

SUMMARY 

Although the federally-supported programs of vocational education 
at the high-school level date back to 1917, many of our youths are not 
reached by these programs. Vocational education is more expensive than 

' ■ ' ■ pi ■■ M ■■■■ 

•■** Grant Venn, Man, Education and Work (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1964). 
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education that is limited to textbooks and, despite cooperative federal 
and state support, local school districts need considerable funds to 
operate effective vocational programs. Moreover, most of our schools 
have maintained a bias toward the traditional academic subjects, in- 
herited from the time when the primary goal of the high school was 
preparation for college. 

All too often the high schools have been content to allow students to 
become dropouts without making a concerted effort to determine the 
causes and to take preventive measures. Lacking vocational preparation, 
and being deficient in general education .skills, the;, dropout fails to be- 
come gainfully employed. Yet, virtually every human being has voca- 
tional goals and strives for a sense of worth. When young people arc 
neglected by school and society, there is likely to be trouble. 

TTie Vocational Education Act of 1963 provides federal funds for the 
training of unemployed youth. The 1963 legislation includes training in 
areas not covered by previous bills, such as the training of technicians, 
office workers, and workers in the service industries. Junior colleges are 
expected to participate in the training programs for technicians. 

More schools need to study their dropouts to determine how many 
youngsters are forced out of .school and into the ranks of the iinemploycxl. 
Indu.stry and labor unions will have to meet their share of the respon- 
sibility to help youth make their way in the world of work. 

Effective high-.school programs in vocational education can be pro- 
vided within the comprehensive high school. Students enrolled in vo- 
cational programs .should not be tracked separately from other students. 
All should participate in the same general education programs at levels 
suitable to needs and aptitudes. Because adolescence is a period of 
change, curricula should be sufficiently flexible to allow for changes in 
motivation and achievement. Part-time evening classes should be pro- 
vided to enable employed dropouts to earn a high-school diploma. 

Every human being needs a sense of significance and a feeling of 
having something to contribute to the larger society. In modem society 
we have made many youths unwelcome to the world of work. The hope- 
lessness and despair of unemployed youth is one of the great wastes and 
tragedies of our time. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What caused the Federal Government to establish an interest in the sup- 
port of vocational education? Is vocational education of any less importance 
today? Should the Federal Government also support general education? 
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2. How would you define vocational education? What is the difference be- 
tween industrial arts and vocational education in trades and industries? What 
is the difference between trades and industries and area vocational programs? 

3. What is the relationship between vocational education and general educa- 
tion? 

4. What is the relationship of the federal, state, and local agencies in ad- 
ministering programs of vocational education? Has federal support for voca- 
tional education led to federal control of these programs? 

5. Industrialization of our society has led to a marked decline in our farm 
population. Yet, it is said that the need for vocational education in agriculture 
is as great as ever. How do you account for this? 

6. What programs of vocational education, if any, were offered b)' your high 
school? 

7. How do you account for the severe criticism leveled at vocational edu- 
cation in rccc*nt yc'ars? 

8. Why has unemployment among youth become a growing problem? 

9. What are the differences between the t'omprehensive high school and 
the general high school? 

10. What arc the advantages and disadvantages of the specialized high school 
in comparison with the comprehensive high school? 

11. What is the role of the junior college and technical institute in providing 
for terminal programs of vocational education? How does this role relate to 
that of the high school? 

12. What are the arguments against the tracking of students by curricular 
programs in the comprehensive high school? 

13. Should the high school have a responsibility for job placement and follow- 
up of dropouts and graduates? Why or why not? 
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Services 


The larger world can neithei lie given nor taught in 
lessons. It is an adventure of the one making the 
adventure, and teachers and schools should get out 
of the way — if they cannot learn how to help ad- 
vance the adventure. 

— Joseph K. Hart 





CHAPTER 10 

Resources for 
HfPective Learninp 

O 


T he development of the motion pictuhe and television during the 
twentieth century has effected a profound change in man’s time- 
life space. He has available to him a window to the world. Yet, 
our schools have hardly begun to make effective use of these media for 
bringing new dimensions to the teaching-learning process. It is paradoxi- 
cal that while almost every home has a television receiver, the typical 
secondary-school classroom operates as though such an instrument had 
not yet been invented. Nevertheless, an increasing number of schools and 
colleges are making serious efforts to use in.structional technology to 
expand and enrich educational experience, or to improve the efficiency 
of the school program. Some educators see these new mc'dia as in.strii- 
ments for bringing about a veritable revolution in curriculum and in- 
struction, while others regard them chiefly as means for reducing edu- 
cational expenditures in the face of ri.sing enrollments. In this chapter 
we shall examine some of the developments and proposals for harnessing 
instructional technology for the secondary school. 

READING AND LISTENING 

Children learn the spoken language without formal education. To the 
child, such learning is not drudgery. The preschool child does not study 
the logical structure of language and memorize the rules and vocabulary 
definitions. The learning of spoken language occurs in the context of life 
experience. The child observes situations and derives meaning from 
what he sees and hears. Tlie learning of language is more than mere 
imitation and repetition; it recjuires an understanding of the connections 
between seeing and hearing, between events and consequences. Although 
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this is one of the most complex forms of learning, the dbild pursues it 
eagerly, without strain or ^redom, because it is integral to his life 
experience. Whitehead observed that by holding to rigid antecedents 
and strict forms for organizing knowledge, dull teachers have "produced 
in education the dryness of the Sahara.”' 

In formal education we have many practices that stem from traditions 
rather than from research evidence on the nature of learning. We still 
insist on a considerable amount of memorization without understanding. 
Yet, the development of writing and printing eliminated the need for a 
great deal of sheer memoriter drill. The computer is far more efficient 
than man in its capacity for information storage and retrieval. And the 
computer, unlike man, never gets bored with repetitive tasks. But man 
has the wonderful capacity for intuition, insight, dissent, and play, 
which lead to novt;! ipiestions and creative solutions. The schools need 
to give less attention to rote tasks and more attention to processes which 
develop the best in human learning and behavior. 

Many teachers seem to follow the notion that learning must be made 
difficult, abstract, and remote from reality if it is to discipline the mind. 
This ancient dogma has stifled many a learners enthusiasm for inquiry 
while it has grossly distorted the real nature of learning. 

The Lecture and the Textbook 

Before the invention of printing, when books were scarce, professors 
at the medieval universities read to students from hand-copied liooks. 
Students took notes from these readings and committed this material to 
memory. As books became plentiful through printing, the lecture dianged 
to commentary and interpretation by the teacher. Altliough the first text- 
books appeared around 1600, it was not long before someone .saw the 
need to connect visualization with the verbalized material. In 1657 a 
textbook containing drawings was published in Nuremberg, Germany by 
Johann Amos Comenius. This book, titled Orhis Pictus {Visible World), 
was designed as a first reader and came to be translated into 14 lan- 
guages. Comenius also recommended that, wherever possible, the actual 
objects be showm to students. 

Objections to ovcrs'erbalization in teaching have been raised through 
the centuries since the time of Comenius. For example, in 1838, Daniel 
Webster observed. 

We teach too much by manuals, too little by direct intercourse with 
the pupil’s mind; wc have too much of words, too little of things. Take 
any of the common departments, how little do we know of the practical 

'Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929). p. 26. 
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detail, say geolo^. It is taught by books. It should be taught by excur- 
sions in the field. So of other things.^ 

Today, the textbook, along with talk and chalk, is given a prominent 
role in education. Although the textbook is primarily a source for verbal 
communication, many modem textbooks include a rich variety of perti- 
nent visualization through diagrams, charts, graphs, drawings, and photo- 
graphs. The textbook is economical and provides the teacher and stu- 
dents with an organized approach to subject matter. 

In too many classrooms, however, the textbook is treated as the course 
of study. The teacher merely serves to tran.slate the textbook material, 
while the students are drilled as though its contents were some sort of 
catechism. The class follows a page-by-page lockstep of reading assign- 
ments and accompanying workbook exercises. Such a situation is not 
really a criticism of the textbook per se, but of the way in which it is 
used in the classroom. Through this approach, the selection of textbooks 
is akin to curriculum-making. 

More teachers need to help students utilize a greater variety of 
printed matter. Learning to use several sources and to interpret con- 
flicting material can be provided through the classroom library and the 
school library. Greater emphasis on understanding rather than memoriz- 
ing, on interpreting rather than regurgitating, would help students to 
gain real meaning from the verbalized material. Working with a rich 
variety of sources and contexts would enable students to probe more 
deeply into certain areas of special interest. 

Too many textbooks are merely an author’s logical approach to the 
organization of subject matter. The cflFective teacher will .seek to know 
the students as individuals and will organize the course of instruction 
on a sound psychological basis. Tlie learning process should be that of 
in(|uiring into problems and issues, ra'her than accjuiring factual in- 
formation for its own sake. 

Frequently, when new and complex verbalized material is being 
treated, the learner is unable to gain cognition unless the verbalizations 
are accompanied by visualization or direct experienc'e. Otherwise, the 
learner is apt to attach imitative and syndictic meanings to these verbal 
symbols. The healthy mind tends to forget that which is without real 
meaning. 

Radio and Recordings 

Products of twentieth-century technology, radio and recordings can 
ofi^er some uni(|ue and authentic learning experiences. Radio can provide 
live and recorded music, and live current events such as political debates, 

- American Journal of Education, Vol. 1, 1856, p. .590. 
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The schoo] can help transform abstractions into reality. 

speeches, and interviews. Teachers can make audio tape recordings of 
important broadcasts. Dramatizations of historic events and plays can be 
highly effective via radio. Recording companies now offer a ridi and 
growing variety of discs and audio tapes featuring dramatizations by 
noted actors, poetry readings by famous poets, and concerts by the 
world’s outstanding symphonic groups. 

However, even before the advent of television, radio gained only 
limited use in our schools. One of the reasons for its limited development 
as an instructional medium in the United States was the fact that radio 
was immediately exploited as an instrument of private enterprise rather 
than public service. The lure of the advertising dollar resulted in 
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programniing geared to entertain vast audiences. Broadcastm were not 
required to allocate time for educational programs. Althou^ several 
hundred radio stations were in operation by 1922, it was not until 1938 
that the Federal Communications Commission reserved part of the radio 
spectrum for noncommercial broadcasting. A number of universities have 
been operating educational radio stations offering a variety of programs 
for people of all ages. Some school systems also have been operating 
their own stations. But despite arrangements for program exchanges, the 
low operating budgets of educational stations have limited their attrac- 
tiveness and impact. 

The British, on the other hand, have been more successful in utili'/ing 
radio for educational purposes. By regarding electronic communications 
as a natural resource, the British have come to use radio for serving the 
public interest. Through the noncommercial rc.sourccs of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, high-quality broadcasts are beamed to the 
schools. Teachers and students are also provided with source books 
containing maps, pictures, and suggested projects for following-iip the 
broadcasts. 

While recordings do not offer the sense of immediacy and realism of 
live radio, they can be scheduled at the will of the teacher and they can 
be preheard, evaluated, and editeil by the teacher. The magnetic tape 
recorder enables the teacher to record radio programs and the audio 
message from television, as well as to make recordings of interviews, 
gue.st speakers, and the students themselves. 

The language laboratory has gained widc.spread use in modem foreign- 
language in.struction. Through this electronic system, students are able 
to listen to phrasings and conversations by experts, as well as to record 
and play back their own voices for comparison and self-improvement. 
A central control cxinsole permits the teacher to use his own voice, select 
prerecorded material, and tune in on individual .students. Tlic spectacular 
adoption of the language laboratory in our high schools has been aided 
considerably through N.D.E.A. funds. 

VISUALIZATION AND VERBALIZATION 

Many of our thoughts and enmtions cannot be verbalized adecpiately 
through the written and .spoken word. Just as we have developed music 
that appeals to the auditory sense in a way in which the spoken word 
would be totally inadequate, so too have we developed vLsual media 
that cannot be described adeipiately through verbalization. Yet we can- 
not c>onsider visualization entirely separate from verbalization in the 
teaching-learning process. We have pointed out how the preschool 
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child leams the spoken language by seeing, hearing, and doing. Visuali- 
zation links the writtra and spoken word with reality. 

Visual Symbols and Audio-Visual Communicaticm 

The chalkboard is a traditional device for conveying not only verbal 
symbols, but certain visual symbols as well. As previously mentioned, 
the modem textbook contains a wide variety of visual symbols. Below 
are listed some of the forms of auditory, visual, and audio-visual com- 
munication commonly employed in the teaching-learning process: 

AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUMENTS AND MEDIA 


AUDITORY 


Phonograph 

Radio 

Aiulio-tape recording 
Language laboratory 


VISUAL 


Diagrams 
Charts 
Graphs 
Sketches 
Maps 
CartiMins 
Drawings 
- Paintings 
Photographs 
Slides and filmstrips 
Sculpture 
Models and globes 
Mock-ups 

Artifacts and .specimens 
Displays and Exhibits 


AUDIO-VISUAL \ 


Dcmon.strations 

Dramatizations and role playing 
Sound motion pictures 
Television: live and recorded 
Guest .speakers or interviewees 
Field trips 
Experiments 
Dirt'c-t Experience 
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Opposition to Audio-Visual Media. We have mentioned how some 
educators regard the printed word as die epitome of intellectual com- 
munication. They see audio-visual resources as either largely unnecessary 
or as belonging to a rather low echelon of educative endeavor. 

Audio-visual aids (to use the educators* jargon) are subject to the 
same law of diminishing returns. Pictures have their place in even the 
most mature forms of learning. But in general the human mind advances 
from pictures to words and to ab.stract symbols. Once it has made the 
advance, many kinds of visual aids become timewasting, round-about, 
burdensome methods of conveying information that can be got more 
quickly, accurately, and systematically from the printed page. 

Once a pupil has learned to study a discipline systematically and to 


“But observation is not enough. We have to understand 
the significance of what we see, hear, and touch.” 

— ^JOHN Dewey 
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think in abstract terms, it is nothing short of an educational crime 
to thrust him back to the infantile level again. After all, the importance 
of abstract thought itself has never been in question. The realization 
that one cannot begin at the abstract level docs not proceed toward it. 
And once a child has learned to generalize, good teaching requires that 
his power to do so be continually exercised and expanded.^ 

While it is of course true that audio-visual media can be misused by 
employing these resources to convey material that is distracting or geared 
to a low level of thinking, the same criticism can be attached to the text- 
book. After all, the real value of the textbook fies not in the covers, 
which package the material, or on the pages that carry the verbal and 
visual symbols, but in the content and organization of the message itself 
—and ultimately in the response evoked by the learner. 

Yet, many critics of audio-visual media seem to hold the notion that 

•Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1955), pp. 108-109. 




High-school symphony orchestra performs on educational television. 
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because these devices deal with sensory experience, they are of poorer 
intellectual fiber than the printed word. But can it really be said that a 
painting by Rembrandt, Van Gogh, or Picasso — or a musical composition 
by Beethoven, Brahms, or Bartok — is of a lower intellectual order than 
a literary work from the 100 Great Books? And how many chemists and 
physicists would be willing and able to conduct research without three- 
dimensional models of molecular constructs and without laboratory ap- 
paratus? For example, a great step in unraveling the mystery of life was 
made through the construction of a huge, three-dimensional, multi- 
colored molecule of DNA. It was while attempting to arrange in this 
model the way in which the atoms and molecules of DNA are bonded 
together that the investigators gained the insights that led to a key 
breakthrough. In recognition of their work, these investigators. Professor 
H. C. Crick of England and Professor James D. Watson of the United 
States, were awarded the 1962 Nobel Prize in medicine. 

Audio-visual media can provide us with intellectual and emotional 
experiences that are unique and beyond the province* of verbaliz«l 
symbols. And these media can attach richer and more authentic meanings 
to the printed word. 

While each of the various forms of visual c'ommimication are worthy 
of extended discussion, we shall limit our treatment in the ensuing 
sections of this chapter to such broadly enc-ompassing media as the 
motion picture, television, and the teaching machine. The.se latter media 
have been given a prominent role in rectnit propo.sals for effecting radical 
changes in the design and operation of the secondary -school program. 
Tlierefore, we shall akso examine the implications of the new t*tlu- 
cational media for changes in the total secondary-school program. 

The Motion Picture 

Although the origin of the motion picture can be tracctl back to 1894, 
the development of sound movies did not come until 1925. Tlie sound 
motion picture soon came to be recognized in some (juarters as a means 
of revolutionizing education by bringing the world to the cla.s.sroom. 
However, although the revolution did not occur in the classroom, it did 
take place in the entertainment habits of the American people. But 
instead of bringing the world to the people, it was u.sed to a great 
extent as a vehicle for fantasy and e.scape. 

Gradually, however, 16 mm educational and instnictional films were 
produced. Film distribution centers were created at many universities 
and through private agencies. But it was not until during and after 
World War II that the motion picture gained any real impact for in- 
structional purposes. Between 1940 arid 1955 the number of 16 mm 
sound motion picture projectors in the United States increased from 
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25,000 to more than half a million.* Early research on the effectiveness 
of the motion picture revealed ffiat it was capable not only of increasing 
the amount of learning over verbalized approaches, but that it often 
resulted in improved retention of the material.'' 

Expanded Use of the Instructional Motion Picture. During World 
War II the Armed Forces expended considerable sums for research and 
development of sound motion pictures. This medium was used with great 
effectiveness in shortening the time required for training in certain techni* 
cal operations. Tlic military was also successful in using the motion 
picture to influence the attitudes of men toward the war effort. Through 
animation, the photographing of live images, and the use of color, die 
motion picture proveil to be a truly compelling medium. Since World 
War II, the Anned Forces have continued to use the motion picture for 
training purposes. Rusint'ss, industry, and govemimnit also came to u.se 
this medium on a broad seah*. 

In the years following World War II, most schools ac'cpiired cijuip- 
ment for motion picture usage and many of the larger school districts 
employed audio-visual coordinators and established film libraries of their 
own. Yet, th<* use of the motion picture as a means of syshTiiatie instruc- 
tion was disap})ointing. Most films were primarily .self-contaiiu'tl units 
or euriehinent h'ssons. And many teachers and school admimstrators 
treated the motion picture as a diversionary medium — unconnected with 
the ongoing curriculum of the si'hool. School budgets for motion pirtures 
were pitifully .small and most teachers found it more convenient to hold 
to the traditional vehicles of talk, chalk, and textbook. Budgets for the 
production of most instructional motion pictures continued to be low, 
and much of the work was lacking in creative appeal. 

Till: Promise of Rko;nt Dkvki/>i'mknts. The National Dofcn.se Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 has provided funds for research on the effective 
utilization of the motion picture, telwision, and other related media of 
instruction. Schools arc al.so reimbursed up to 50 per cent for the 
aci|uisition of equipment used for improving in.struction in science, 
mathematics, and modem foreign language.s. 

The Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), established in 1956 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology through support from die 
National Sciimcc Foundation, has developed materials for improving 
instnictional content and methods in high-school physics. Among these 
materials is an inquiry-oriented series of motion pictures that provide 

■* Jainc,s W. Brown, Richard B. Lewis, .and Fred F. Harcleroad, A-V Instruction 
Matcriah and Methods (New York; McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 19.59), pp. 
158-159. 

* Sec Walter A. Wittk-h and Charie.s F. Schuller, Audio-Visual Materials, ( 3rd Ed. ) 
(New York: Harper & Row, Piiblisher.s, Inc., 1962), pp. 382-384. 
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experiments and lessons under the directorship of an outstanding audior- 
ity. Similar work is being carried out by the Biological Sciences Cur- 
riculum Study, also with the support of the National Science Foundation. 

The motion picture is being used also for systematic instruction in 
modem foreign languages. Through the support of N.D.E.A., several film 
series are available that enable the students to learn the language by 
seeing and hearing how people communicate in realistic situations and 
authentic locations. Flashback techniques permit repetition without bore- 
dom. The motion picture, in this way, brings the world to the classroom. 
The development of 8 mm sound film makes it practicable to use the 
motion picture for individual viewing or as part of a multimedia system. 

Television 

Television has been hailed as “the most powerful medium of com- 
munication yet devised by man.”" The capacity of television to transmit 
live images, as well as recorded material, makes it man’s window to the 
world. Television, too, is our mo.st eclectic medium of communication. 
It can transmit recorded material on film or video tape. It can transmit 
events as they arc actually happening. It can deal with a remarkably 
wide continuum of audio-visual experiences. Televi.sion is such a com- 
pelling medium that most children and youth spend approximately one 
sixth of their waking hours with their eyes on the video tube.^ This 
means that the average youngster, on a yt'ar-round basis, devotes more 
time to watehing television than to attending school. Not only is tele- 
vision a compelling medium for entertainment and fantasy, but it also 
carries great impact for realism. Sludit's show that television conveys 
greater credibility in covering news events than the newspaper." 

Yet, television has been described as a vast wasteland by the former 
chairman of the Federal Communications (i^ommission. From its vers’ 
beginning in the United States, the dominant emphasis has been on 
exploiting the medium as a business enterprise rather than as a means 
of serving the public interest. Network profits are enormous. From 1952 
to 1960 the net profits for the three networks increa.sed tenfold." It seems 
ironic that the continued rise in advertising profits has made commercial 
television time much too valuable for educational and instructional pnr- 
po.ses. In order to compete for the advertising dollar, each of the three 

"Fund for die Adv.inc'omcnt of Edui’ation, Teaching Inf TelevLion (New York: The 
Ford Foundation, 1961), p. 2. 

^Wilbur Svhramm (ed.). The Impact of Educational Televtsion (Urbana, IDinois. 

University of Illinois Press, 1960), p. 216. 

"J. Tebbcl, “What Does the Public- Believe?”, Saturday Review, March 10, 1962, 
pp. 4B-.44. 

"The New York Timeit, January 24, 1962. 
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networks vie for the greatest audiences by ofiEering pro^ams of crime, 
violence, situational comedy, sports, quiz shows, soap operas, and other 
forms of pap, fantasy, and escapism. 

The great potential of the medium is realized on occasion dirough 
high-cpiality documentaries, dramatizations, concerts, and public affairs 
telecasting. But the audience ratings and the advertising dollars have 
been the key determinants of the type of programming offered the pub- 
lic. Upon leaving his post as chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission on June 1, 1963, Newton Minow indicated his disappoint- 
ment at the failure of commercial television to provide sufiBcient time 
for programs of educational and cultural value. He deplored the exces- 
sive commercialization of the medium and sought federal legislation to 
empower the FCC to limit television advertising. However, the proposal 
failoil in Congress. Although the National Association of Broadcasters 
has maintained a voluntary code that limits the proportion of time de- 
voted to commercials, a study by the FCC revealed that 40 per cent of 
the stations have been violating this code.’® 

But the picture is not all black. Developments in noncommercial tele- 
vision, designed for educational and instnictional purposes, are begin- 
ning to gain real momentum. We must remember that the first ^ise of 
television for formal instruction dates back only to 1953. In view of this 
.short hi.story of using the medium for instnictional puqwscs, the ac- 
complishments are significant and the pro.spects are promising. I..et us 
now examine some of the.se developments and the pro.spects for the 
future. 

Educational Television. Educational television includes any pro- 
gramming that is intended for cdueational or cultural value. Instnic- 
tional television carries the more specific definition of applying to 
programming that is used in formal learning situations — ^usually carrying 
academic credit in .school or college. 

Recognizing the great potential of television for educational and 
instnictional purposes, the FCC reserved a number of channels some 
years back for the eventual development of noncommercial stations. Such 
stations operate on a nonprofit basis and are designed to serve educa- 
tional needs. They may be of the community type, operated by local 
civic, cultural, and educational groups; or they may be operated by 
universities, school systems, or state educational TV commissions. The 
first such station began operations in Houston in 1953. By 1964 .some 
95 noncommercial stations were in operation. While the increase in the 
number of noncommercial stations is impressive, many of them have 
encountered financial problems. Supported by public contributions, edu- 

'®The New York Times, Febnian 28. 1964, p. 49. 




Courtesy Learning Resources Institute 

Television can bring the Nobel Laureate to the high-school classroom. 

Here we .see Nobel Laureate 1>. Linus Pauling (second from right), 

Dr. John \V. Baxter (center), and assistants examining models for a 
TV les.son in chemistiv. 


cational institutions and agencies, and foundation grants, the noncom- 
mercial stations have been forced to operate on modest budgets. 

Another problem limiting the development of noncommercial tele- 
vision is that approximately two thirds of the channels originally reserved 
by the FCC for this purpose are in the ultra-high fre(|uency (UHF) 
bands; and relatively few television sets are cfpiippcd to receive UHF 
telecasts. In order to overcome this limitation, federal legislation was 
enacted in 1962 rerjuiring that all television receivers sold through inter- 
state commerce be equipped to receive UHF as well as VHF be ginnin g 
April, 1963. Although it will be some fime before most families obtain 
all-channel receivers, the imph'cations for the development of noncom- 
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mercial television are enormous. Also in 1962, a federal bill was passed 
authorizing $32 million for expanding educational television facilities 
throughout the nation. While this is a very modest sum, it should have 
great impact in spurring the establishment of educational stations. It is 
estimated that at least 1,000 educational television stations are needed 
in the United States.” 

Instructional Television. We have pointed out that while television 
has made its way into virtually every American home, it has not yet had 
a similar impact on our schools. Nevertheless, it is being used, at least 
to some extent, in a variety of ways at the school', and college level. 

During the 1^50’s and early 1960’s, the Ford Foundation was a prime 
bulwark for instructional television. In supporting instructional television, 
the I'^ord Foundation was interc.sted primarily in seeing the medium u.sed 
for helping to solve the shortage of qualified teachers in the face of 
increasing school enrollments and rising educational costs. During 1955 
the public schools of St. I.ouis and Pittsburgh experimented with open- 
circuit instructional TV under Ford Foundation support. In 1956 the 
Pittsburgh Schools (Tili.sttxl Professor Harvey E. Wliite of the University 
of Califoniia to develop and conduct a new high .school physics cour.se 
for televising to the .schools. This entire course of 162 half-hour |cssons 
was also recorded on film. 

Beginning in 1956, also under Ford Foundation spon.sor.ship, tlie public 
.schools of Wa.shington County (Hagerstown), Maryland inaugurated 
a closed-circuit system. Today, mo.st of the county’s schools are joined 
in the closoxl-circuit network. Iliis system permits telecasting over several 
channels simultaneously. Hagerstown selects and trains its own television 
teachers, many of whom are from the regular teaching ranks of the 
school district. The project, no longer under Foundation support, has 
gained sufficient momentum to be financed through regular .school funds. 
In 1957 the Ford Foundation announced its establishment of a coordi- 
nated .series of projects called “The National Program in the Use of 
Television in the Public Schools.” Participating in this program were 
the public .school .systems of Atlanta, Cincinnati, Dade County (Miami), 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. This 
program was designed to use television for large classes in an effort to 
determine the feasibility of the mwlium for bringing about savings in 
teaching positions and classroom space, while improving the quality of 
education. The research results of this and other programs are discussed 
later in this chapter. 

Similar closed-circuit television networks are in operation today on 
many state university campuses. Two of the pioneer universities that 

The New York Times, May 2. 1962, p. Rl. 
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experimented with closed-circuit television are Pennsylvania State and 
Miami (Ohio). In 1956 the Chicago Board of Education, with Ford 
Foundation assistance, launched a city-wide, open-circuit program for 
course credit through the Chicago City Junior College. Except for regis- 
tration and final examinations, it is possible for students to earn their 
Associate in Arts degree at home without attending classes. The at-home 
enrollment has roughly matched the total on-campus enrollments for the 
various branches. Most of the at-home students are adults who would 
otherwise be unable to attend college. Between the telecasts and their 
reading assignments they are able to gain sufficient verbal information 
to do well on the final examinations. Their attitudes toward television 
tend to be far more favorable than younger college students who prefer 
the stimulation of class di.sciission and interaction. 

ITV AND N.D.E.A. The National Defen.sc Education Act of 1958 has 
replaced the Ford Foundation as the chief bulwark for instructional tele- 
vision. Under N.D.E.A., funds are available for research and experimenta- 
tion in the effective use of television and other media for instruction. 
School districts arc also eligible for funds on a matching basis for the 
purcha.se and installation of television systems and other equipment used 
for improving the instruction in science, mathematics, and modem for- 
eign languages. 

National, State, and Regional ITV. Under the support of the Ford 
Foundation and private business, a series in modem physics for high- 
school teachers was offered over the NBC network beginning in the fall 
of 1958. Known as Continental Classroom, this .series was telecast five 
days per week beginning at 6:30 a.m. Courses in modem chemistry and 
modern mathematics were soon added. The CBS m^ork also joined in 
with an early morning series called College of the Air, featuring a course 
in modem biology. 

Although widely heralded, both Continental Classroom and College 
of the Air were terminated in 1963. Financial support was lacking and 
the networks were unwilling to assume the costs. The early morning 
hour of the telecasts was inconvenient for many teachers and the net- 
works would not sacrifice prime revenue time by rescheduling the 
courses. Consequently, instroctional television in the United States has 
been forced to develop outside the profit-motivated television networks. 

Noncommercial .state and regional networks have been making notable 
progress during the past several years. A noncommercial state TV net- 
work has been operating in Alabama since 1956. Through this .state 
network, educational TV is available to schools and homes throughout 
most of the state. California, Florida, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
and other states have interconnected softie or all of their noncommercial 
TV station^ to form a network that facilitates the exchange of programs. 
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One of the most promising developments in the history of communi- 
cations is the video-tape process, which permits the recording and 
exchange of programs. The video-tape process produces recordings of 
the highest quality. Schools operating their own closed-circuit systems 
can now make use of professional calibre programming. Through the 
repeated usage of these tapes it is economically feasible to increase the 
investment in better program content. 

Perhaps the most spectacular ITV project is the Midwest Program on 
Airborne Television Instruction (MPATI). Established through grants 
from the Ford Foundation, MPATI was organized at Purdue University 
in 1959. During the spring of 1961 demonstration lessons were beamed 
to schools and colleges from a DC-6B aircraft hovering over Montpelier, 
Indiana at 23,000 feet and covering a region over 127,000 square miles 
in area. The first full year of airborne television transmission began in 
September of 1961. The purposes of MPATI are as follows: 


The development of the video tape recorder has stimulated 
the production of higher ({uality telcvi.sion lessons and 
the wider use of television as a medium of instruction. 

Courtrsy the Midwtst Program on Airlmnir Television Taslmction 
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1. To broaden the range of educational offerings available to many 
schools. 

2. To increa.se the rjuality of offerings in schools and coUeges where 
resourc-es are unavailable or inadequate. 

3. To do these at a ctjst that is less than that for a comparable increase 
in quality achieved by other means. 

4. To conduct the initial program in a manner that will a.ssi.st the devel- 
opment of a permanent facility for the long range management and 
financing ... by local and state educational authorities.’®* 

MPATI transmits simultaneously over two UHF channels to schools and 
colleges throughout Indiana, most of Ohio, northern Kentucky, southern 
Michigan, eastern Illinois, and southeastern Wisconsin. During the 1963- 
64 academic year, 23 different courses were telecast four days per week 
to more than 1,000 participating schools in the six-state region. MPATI 
has produced the equivalent of over 1,000 full-length motion pictures, 
all recorded on video tape. The DC-6B aircraft contains two trans- 
mitters, and therefore functions as two television stations. A .second 
aircraft is on hand for standby operations. Reliability has been remark- 
ably high, since the aircraft operates above the weather. Twenty univer- 
sities throughout the six-.state region serve as resource centers to assist 
schools and colleges in utilizing MPATI eoiinst^s. MPATI estimated a 
membership of some 1,500 schools during the 1964-65 academic year. 
Member schools help pay for this scrvic'c. 

The National Educational Televlsion Ce.nteb. There is no national 
network to serve educational television. However, the National Educa- 
tional Television Center is a nonprofit agency that aims at producing 
high-quality informational and cultural programming for its affiliated 
noncommercial stations. Supported by foundation grants and fees from 
member stations, NET is giving major emphasis to producing the calibre 
of programming that is usually beyond the capacity of local noncommer- 
cial stations. Through its centralized re.sources, it will be possible for 
NET to make available to all afiBIiated stations a higher ({uality of pro- 
gramming. 

ETV AND ITV in Britain. While television is employed as an educa- 
tional medium in virtually all modern nations, a brief examination of the 
system in Britain reveals some interesting and valuable contrasts with 
the status of television in the United States. Britain is served by two 
networks: the British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) and the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority (ITA). The BBC is a noncommercial pub- 
lic corporation supported by licen.se fees on television receivers. ITA is 
a commercial company supported by advertising revenues. However, in 


Midwest Giuncil on Airborne Television' In.struction, Midwest Program on Air- 
home' Television Instruction (Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1961), p. 1. 
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contrast to the minimum of 18 minutes per hour of advertising on 
American television, ITA is limited to an average of six minutes per hour. 

The BBC has gained international recognition for its outstanding work 
in informational and cultural broadcasting. It has also provided high- 
quality programs for schools. But rather than use television for conveying 
conventional teaching, they use the medium primarily for the extension 
and enrichment of learning experiences. Most of the programs are de- 
signed to provide audio-visual experiences not otherwise possible in the 
classroom. Television is used as a “window to the world” rather than 
as a “talking face.” Because of the shortage of highly competent teachers 
of mathematics, however, the BBC has been providing a two-year series 
of systematic instruction in pure mathematics for secondary students. 
Nevertheless, the principal use of school television in Britain is to break 
through the limitations of the four walls of the classroom, thereby link- 
ing school instruction with the fullest range of human experience. In 
the words of the Committee on Broadcasting, 

As <1 major piirj-iosi* of broadcasting, education must Im; defined in 
its most liberal .sense: as tbe development of the imagination, of the 
spirit of enc[uiry, of the critical attitude; as promoting breadth of inter- 
est and understanding; as making for the greatest awareness of the 
possibilities of mind and feeling open to human experience; in stiminary, 
as an essential part of a full life.’* 

The BBC rt*lies on the School Broadcasting Council for determining 
the nature and extent of its school 'programming. The- Council is com- 
posed of representatives from the Ministry' of Education, local educa- 
tional authorities, and the professional organizations of educators. During 
1963-64 the BBC provided 25 television program series for schools and 
colleges. Pamphlets to accompany each program series are prepared by 
the BBC for teachers and students. These pamphlets contain informa- 
tion for preparatory and follow-up activities in connection with the tele- 
casts. BBC telecasts for schools are noted for their high quality through 
the employment of the network’s best resources. The School Television 
Service of the BBC draws upon the various BBC departments for design, 
film production, dramatization, and other resources. 

Although the BBC is the leading producer of school television pro- 
gramming, some school television is also carried by the Independent 
Television Authority. However, ITA came under severe critici.sm in a 
1962 report to the government by a committee of leading citizens.’^ The 
report criticizcxl ITA for placing commercial considerations above the 
public intere.st, and recommended that the BBC expand to a second 
channel. It went on to recommend the continuation of school television 

The Committee on Broadcasting, The Future of Radio and Television (London: 

H.M.S.O., 1962), p. 45. 

« Ibid. 
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through the auspices of die BBC and a reconstituted ITA. The system 
in the United States, which allows the networks to ignore school tele- 
vision, thereby leaving it to separate agencies and stations, was cited as 
an example of what not to do. When one realizes that the average 
youngster in the United States devotes one sixth of his waking hours to 
watching television, it is indeed a pity that our national networks have 
absolved themselves of any binding responsibility for educational and 
instructional broadcasting. 

ITV Research. Hundreds of studies have been conducted to com- 
pare the effectiveness of televised instruction with classes receiving in- 
struction under conventional conditions. Almost 90 per cent of the studies 
reveal no significant differences between the elasses receiving television 
and the control classes, as measured by various achievement tests. 

One of the important features claimed for television, according to the 
Ford Foundation, is that it extends the influence of our very best 
teachers. Yet the research does not reveal a vast superiority for tele- 
vision over conventional conditions. How can we account for this? There 
arc several possible explanations. First of all, the Ford Foundation has 
been interested in promoting television primarily as a means of educa- 
tional automation: to teach more students with fewer teachers and fewer 
classrooms. Under these circumstances television is u.scd chiefly as an 
instrument to convey the talking face. The unwjue qualities of the 
medium for being a window to the world are almost completely ignored. 
Research by the author reveals that a considerable amount of instruc- 
tional television closely resembles a conventional teacher who spends his 
time telling, explaining, show ing, and even writing on the chalklward.^® 
Under these circumstances, the information is conveyed to the learner 
in much the same way as under traditional conditions. Attitudes of high- 
school and college students tend to bo rather negative toward this type 
of television. 

On the other hand, if we were to use television in the school as a 
window to the world or for expanded human vision, it is rather doubtful 
that .such extended and mriched visualized Ic’arning c'ould he measurcxl 
adetjuately through conventional verbalized achievement tests. Yet the 
learning value of such lessons would be tremendous. 

Our medical and dental .schools have been using television as a means 
of expanded human vision. Through closed-circuit television, medical 
and dental students are able to see close-ups of surgical techniques. 
Microscopic views can be enlarged and projected through television, 
thereby giving the eyes of students new powers. Some law schools are 
employing closed-circuit television to link the law classroom with an 

Daniel Tanner, “Television and Learning,” Teachers CoUege Record, 65, Decem- 
ber, 1963, 3:243-249. 
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actual courtroom. In this way law students and dieir professors can ob- 
serve and discuss actual legal cases. Similar use is being made of tele- 
vision in teacher education where future teachers and th^ professors on 
die college campus can observe teaching methods and procedures in 
elementary and secondary schools. Video-tape recording permits the pres- 
ervation and reuse of valuable sequences. 

We have hardly capitalized on the unique powers of television for 
expanded human vision. Television not only can provide learning ex- 
periences not possible under conventional dassi;oom conditions, but it 
can be used for stimulating student inquiry intb important problems. 
EfiFective programs can present visual experiences to stimulate follow-up 
discussion, readings, and projects by the students and die classroom 
teacher. 

The School Library 

Too many teachers regard the textbook as the course of instruction. 
Not only do they fail to make systematic and effective use of audio-visual 
resources, but they neglect the vast potential of other reading materials. 
In the traditional school the textbook is such a dominant source of 
learning that students are expected to spend at least one period Qer day 
in a study hall. Except for the textbooks carried into the study hall, this 
room usually is barren of any learning resources. Is it any wonder that 
many students find the study hall a monotonous and stultifying environ- 
ment? 

Center fob Learning Resources. The modem concept of the school 
library is that it .should serve as a learning resources center. Here stu- 
dents may be engaged not only in inquiring into a variety of reference 
works and other reading, but they may use specialized rooms for work- 
ing with microfilm, audio-tape recordings, film strips, and various auto- 
instructional devices. Such an environment would stimulate student 
self-direction and self-impelled learning. In contrast to the policed en- 
vironment of the study hall, the school library can be a center offering 
students a rich .spectrum of learning experiences. 

Teachers need to develop library assignments that stimulate inquiry 
and interpretation rather than fact-finding only. The power of the school 
library as a learning center has not been fully recognized. Studies reveal, 
for example, that students can make significantly greater achiex'ement 
in English language skills through systematic library work than through 
conventional textbook work.’® 

School library experiences are more likely to carry over into adult 

’•Dorothy M. H. Hastings and Daniel Tanner, “The Influence of Library Work in 
Improving Engli.sh Language Skills at the High School Levd,” The Journal of 
Experimental Education, 31, Summer, 1963, 4:401-405. 
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life than textbook assignments and class notes. If the joy of reading 
and self-impelled learning are cultivated in the school, such experiences 
are apt to exert positive influences on learning attitudes and behavior. 

Instead of being a mere adjunct of the school facility, the library 
should be a key center in the learning process. And rather than be limited 
to reading materials, the school library should be a comprehensive center 
for learning resources. 

School LmRARV Standards. The American Library Association has 
formulated the following minimum quantitative standards for library 
programs in secondary schools: 

A. Space and Location 

1. Seating capacity for 10 per cent of the student enrollment, 

2. Provision for classroom collections. 

3. Audio-visual center as part of the school library suite or con- 
venient to the library. 

B. Annual Expenditures 

1. Minimum of $4.00 to $6.00 per .student for regular books. 

2. Additional funds for reference* works, new.spapers. magazines, 
pamphlets, supplies and e(juipment. 

3. Minimum of one p(‘r c‘ent of the total instructional cost per pupil 
allocated for acquisition of audio-visual materials. 

C. Size of Collections 

1. Minimum of 10 books per student in schools with enrollment of 
1,000 or more stud(*nts; for .smaller schools a collection of 6.000 
to 10,000 x’olumes. 

2. Collection of 70 magazine titles for junior high .schools, and 120 
titles for s(*nior high schools. 

3. Minimum of 3-6 new.spapers. 

4. Extensive pamphlet collection. 

5. Profe.ssional books for faculty numbering 200-1,000 tithes; and 
at least 25-50 profe.ssional iiiaga/ines and journal; . 

6. Motion picture films ii.sed six or more times per year should hr 
purcha.sed. 

7. Filmstrips and recordings u.scd more than once* a \ear should be 
purchased. 

D. Personnel 

1. Full-time librarian for first 90(> students and additional lull-time 
librarians for each 300-400 students or major fraction thereof. 

2. One clerk for each 600 students or major fraction thereof.'*’^ 

Programmed Learning 

Throughout the hfetory of education man has sought ways and means 
of improving the devices and systems of instruction. However, relatively 

Adapted from Standards for School Library Programs (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1960), pp. 24-25. 
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little progress was made in instructional technology before the twoitiedi 
century. 

During the early 1920’s, Professor S. L. Pressey at Ohio State devel- 
oped a mechanical device that presented the student with a multiple- 
dioice it^ai, scored the response, and then automatically presented 
another item to be solved. The military employed various automated 
teaching devices during World War II for training in such taskb as 
aircraft identification. However, little interest was generated in this 
field among educators until the passage of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958. With funds now available for research and for the 
ac(}uisition of equipment by .schools, a great deal of attention suddenly 
was being given to this field. In addition to support from N.D.E.A., the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Ford Foundation have financed a number 
of research and development projects in programmed learning. 

Many private companies are marketing a variety of devices for home 
and school u.se. While much of the advertising for these in.strumcnts 
seems somewhat lavish and irresponsible, some reputable researchers 
regard programmed learning as a forerunner of a genuine revolution 
in educational method. 

What is Programmed Learning? This rapidly developing field is 
labeled with such terminology as automated in.struction, teaching ma- 
chine, autoinstnictional technology, and so on. However, regardless of the 
mechanical or electronic gadgetry', the essence of the system is the 
program — the series of questions, problems, processes, and solutions 
with which the learner is engaged. Such sequences are usually pro- 
grammed in an order of increasing complexity. As the student responds 
to a question or problem, he receives immediate feedback as to whether 
his response is correct or incorrect. Some programs branch off into a 
review sequence whenever the student makes an error, while other 
programs simply follow a linear pattern that continues on to the next 
item without remedial sequences in case of student error. Branching is 
often called intrinsic programming because it anticipates errors on 
the part of the learner and provides for review or remedial work as an 
integral part of the sequence. In other words, branching or intrinsic 
programming provides a variable serpience that allows for differences in 
learner response. In contrast, the linear system provides a fixed sequence 
of items. 

Some programs consist of multiple-choice items for selection, while 
others require the student to compose or construct each response. In 
either case the student receives immediate reinforcement as to whether 
his response is correct or incorrect. Branching attempts to help the stu- 
dent discover why he made an «Tor m a given response. 
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Programmed learning systems may consist of nothing more daborate 
than a scrambled book in which the subject matter is organized into 
units or items so arranged that eadi student may proceed through the 
text in a di£Eerent pattern according to his error rate. For example, if a 
student makes an error on a given item he is directed to a special review 
exercise on another page. But the student making the correct response 
will continue on to the next item. The items are organized in careful 
sequence with prompts or cues built in to encourage the learner. 

At the other extreme are electronic devices, that use microfilm or 
35 mm motion picture film. One device automatically selects and pro- 
jects any one of 10,000 stored images, either still pictures or motion 
pictures, through a self-contained unit. Employing die branching prin- 
ciple, this device will alter its repertoire according to the response of 
the individual learner. Error rates are automatically recorded. 

Yet another approach is the systems concept that links two or more 
devices in tandem. For example, a push-button (multiple choice) device 
is electronically linked to television. As the student is exposed to a prob- 
lem on television, he selects his answer on an electronic keyboard. His 
response is automatically recorded on an IBM card and the student re- 
ceives immediate feedback, through the fiashing of a green light when 
he is correct, and a red light when he is incorrect. Meanwhile, the tele- 
vision teacher and the teacher in the classroom can get a total reading 
of the rate of correct or incorrect responses for all students. 

An elaborate and expensive system employs a computer programmed 
to alter its strategy of providing questions and review lessons according 
to the responses of the individual learner. While for most teaching- 
learning exercises the instrumentation need not be .so elaborate, it should 
be emphasized that expense is not always a limiting factor. For example, 
each of the major airlines has found it practical to use one or more 
mock-ups of jet aircraft for the training of Bight crews. Each mock-up 
costs around a million dollars and provides simulated conditions of jet 
flight that are highly realistic. Responses to problem situations are auto- 
matically recorded for analysis. Such training eliminates the dangers of 
actual in-flight training while protecting the investment in jet aircraft. 

What Advantages Abe Claimed fob Pbogbammed Leabning? In the 
conventional clas.sroom the student is often treated as a passive recipient 
of information. It is the teacher who does most of the telling, explaining, 
and showing. Textbooks are designed as though all students are identical 
in aptitude, achievement, and rate of learning. Students are subjected 
to long delays before receiving their corrected papers after tests are 
administered. Tests are used as grading devices rather than as learning 
experiences. Ibe entire class follows the same general lockstep of learn- 
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ing, even though some learners cannot keep pace, while others are bored 
by the slowness of activity. 

It is argued by proponents of programmed learning that these limita- 
tions can be overcome. Some of the advantages offered for programmed 
learning are 

1. The student is actively engaged in learning. 

2. The material to be learned is organized and presented in a series 
of small steps, proceeding from relatively simple to complex processes, 
concepts, or skills. 

3. Each step includes cues or prompts which help the student find the 
correct solutions. 

4. The student receives immediate feedback as to whether his response 
is correct or inc*orrect, and thereby derives immediate reinforcement 
of correct responses. 

5. The student progresses at his own rate of speed. 

6. Ibe student’s level of performance and rate of progress are re- 
corded.^*^ 

It is also claimed that programmed instniction can eliminate scholastic 
failure by providing nearly automatic achievement.^® The brightest stu- 
dents are able to cover more ground, but all learners are reasonably 
assured of mastery at every stage.^® 

Theory of Programmed Learning. Professor B. F. Skinner of Har- 
vard University maintains that learning occurs through a process of 
"operant conditioning” in which organisms develop a repertoire of opera- 
tional responses through reinforcing stimuli or rewards. By using reward.s 
in the form of food Skinner has been able to elicit complex responses 
on the part of rats and pigeons. In other words the organism is condi- 
tioned to respond operatively in order to gain its reward. Skinner and 
other proponents of operant conditioning maintain that human organisms 
and lower animals learn in much the same manner. 

Oddly enough, when one compares the behavior of verbalizing human 
organisms with the behavior of organisms such as pigeons and rats under 
otherwise identical conditions of instruction, one finds that the behavior 
of these differing species are essentially ahkc.^i 

Skinner believes that programmed learning should be governed by 
operant conditioning. In the case of the human learner, the reinforcing 
stimulus is the immediate feedback providing the learner with knowl- 

Daniel Tanner, “Automation in the Teaching-Learning Process," Ch. V, The 
Outlook in Student Teaching, Forty-first Yearbook, The Association for Student 
Teaching, 1962, p: 107. 

^®John W. Blyth, “Teaching Machines and Human Beings/’ Educational Record, 
41, April, 1960, p. 119. 

B. F. Skinner, “Teaching Machines,” Science, 128, October 24, 1958, p. 976. 

Edward J. Green, The Learning Process and Programmed Instruction (New York; 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.), 1962, p. 10. 
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edge of the correct response. Whether such feedback is an adequate 
form of reward for higher forms of human learning is a moot question. 
Such reinforcement or reward ignores the intrinsic motivational aspects 
of learning. It gives no attention as to whether the learner is genuinely 
interested in the material itself. 

For operant conditioning to be most effective, the reinforcing stimuli, 
according to Skinner, should be optimized. This means that the teaching 
machine or program should minimize error. If error rate is minimized, 
branching becomes unnecessary. 

Some proponents of programmed learning diff^ sharply with Skinner 
on this and other points. They argue that effective learning can occur 
through errors provided that the learner is given the opportunity to dis- 
cover the why of his errors. They reject Skinner’s operant conditioning 
and would like to see programmed learning as a higher form of intellec- 
tual process.*® 

While space does not permit a thorough analysis of these issues, let 
us turn to a discussion of some of the chief criticisms of operant condi- 
tioning and programmed learning. 

Limitations and Chitictsms. While it can be demonstrated that hu- 
man behavior can be conditioned without the awareness or voljjtion of 
the individual, such conditioned responses tend to be limited to rather 
nidimentary behaviors. Man also has the capacity for dissent. He has 
developed powers of imagination, oreativeness, and value judgment that 
lead him to nonconforming behavior. In the words of H. L. Mencken, 
‘luiman reason is a weak and paltry thing as long as it is not wholly 
free reason.” 

Skinner’s operant conditioning runs counter to independent thinking. 
Under such conditioning, the learner is not allowed to seek novel and 
creative solutions. Skinner’s thesis posses some ominous questions for a 
society that holds to democratic values and gives each man a voice in 
his own destiny. 

The reduction of learning sequences into small parts and the stan- 
dardization of these elements for programmed instruction would .seem to 
lead to rigid habits of thinking. There is evidence to show that some 
forms of learning occur most effectively when one first deals with the 
total perspective and then proceeds to analyze the components in rela- 
tion to the whole. Skinner’s operant conditioning also conflicts with the 
cognitive process in which learning is geared to developing understand- 
ings rather than to evoking conditioned responses automatically. 

In the years to come it seems likely that programmed learning and 

**See Noman A. Crowder, "On the Differences Between Linear and Intrinsic Pro- 
gramming,” Phi Delta Kappan, XLIV, March, 1963, pp. 250-254. 
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autoinstructional technology will have to give greater <»mph a dg to cogni- 
tive learning and redective thinking (see Chapter 5). Teaching machines 
should not be used to make man more like a machine. After all, man 
can never compete with a machine in terms of endurance, precision, 
and persistence. Our world needs men who have the desire and capacity 
to inquire and discover, rather than to be mere instruments for information 
retention and retrieval. 

The use of new educational media requires that the human teacher 
reassess his role in the school. The human teacher will need to concern 
himself more with human factors in the teaching-learning process. The 
human teacher can serve as a worthy model toward which learners 
might aspire. (What human would want to be like a machine?) The 
human teacher can seek to inspire motivation. He can develop the values 
of enlightened dissent through stimulating discussion. He can seek to 
know .students as individual human beings. Tlie human teacher can 
diagno.se learning difficulties and provide individual guidance for solving 
unexpected problems. Research reveals that many important changes in 
human behavior are developed through human interaction rather than 
through verbalization. 

It would be unwise to resist blindly the new’ media for learning. 
Through research we can determine what unique functions, if any, are 
offered by the.se media and how we can employ them to best advantage. 
In the case of programmed learning the research thus far fails to support 
the many unique advantages claimed for this approach.®® Moreover, the 
research shows no marked superiority for one system of programming 
or type of instrumentation ovtn- another. Although it is obvious that, for 
the most part, the subject-matter specialists and curriculum workers have 
left programming to the amateurs, it also seems apparent that the claims 
have been vastly exaggerated in the interests of commerchdism. Further- 
more, most of the programming, including the kind that makes use of 
elaborate hardware, has been limited to verbal instruction. Perhaps it 
should not surprise us, then, if no significant learning increments are to 
be derived from such approaches over verbalized learning from other 
media. 

And finally, while some observers regard programmed learning and 
autoinstructional technology as a system for individualized instruction, 
the content and process of this system is, in actuality, a mass production 
approach to learning. Ultimately it is the human teacher who holds the 
key position for developing a teaching-learning, .strategy that gives ut- 
most importance to consideration for the individual learner. 

2® John F. Feldhusen, “Taps for Teaching Machines,” Phi Delta Kappan, XL IV, 
March, 1963, pp. 2B^2&r. 
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PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE IN THE DESIGN AND 
OPERATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The effective utilization of new educational media requires changes 
in our traditional approaches to school design and operation. Recogniz- 
ing the growing need for flexibility in school architecture and school 
management practices, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, with assistance of the Ford Foundation, established in 1956 
a commission to study new approaches to school design and staff assign- 
ments. In this section we shall review some of thi6 principal proposals of 
the commission and discuss their implications for the modem secondary 
school.** 

The Traditional Secondary School 

The architecture of the traditional secondary school resembles an egg 
crate. Each floor or tier is made up of an identical number of cells or 
clas.srooms and each clas.sroom is designed to hold approximately 30 
students and one teacher. Each class period is identical in length (ap- 
proximately 50 minutes) with bells signaling the beginning and end of 
each period. Tlie typical teacher is responsible for five or six classes 
daily, with one period for preparation, student conferences, and other 
responsibilities. Except for a possible study hall period each day, the 
student is given little responsibility and stimulation for individualized 
learning. The study hall is a place where there is no access to learning 
resources other than the textbooks brought there by the students them- 
selves. And the study hall is regarded by students and teachers alike 
as a place where the teacher performs a custodial function. 

A class of 30 pupils may be too small to justify the lecture method 
and too large for effective group discussion and student projects. Class- 
rooms are ill-equipped for the new educational media, and consequently 
teachers find it inconvenient to make use of motion pictures, television, 
and other resources. The result is a classroom methodology of teacher 
talk, dialk, and textbook exercises. The school library is regarded as an 
adjunct to the instructional program, and not as an integral part of the 
learning environment. 

The curriculum is cabined into the equal-time blocks of 50 minutes. 
The tendency is to fit the curriculum into the school schedule rather than 
to arrange the schedule to fit the curriculum. 

Teachers tend to be isolated from one another as they work in their 

** See J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham, Guide to Better Schools: Focus on 
Change (Chicago: Rand McNally & Company, 1961). 
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separate classrooms. As a result, diere is insufficient curriculum correla- 
tion and integration. 

Proposals for Change: Flexirle Class Size. Certain teaching-learn- 
ing activities can be carried out effectively and efficiently in large groups. 
Classes may be combined for large group instruction during certain days 
of the week when motion pictures, television, or special lectures are 
provided. Large-group instruction makes it economically feasible not only 
to use motion pictures and television, but also to provide for small-group 
instruction. Small seminar groups could meet following each large-group 
session for purposes of student-centered discussion, projects, and other 
small-group learning activities. 

For greatest effectiveness, the seminar groups' should meet immediately 
following the large-group sessions. Seminar teachers should attend the 
large classes so that the follow-up discussion and activity in the seminar 
is carefully related to the combined class meetings. Teachers will need 
to learn how to conduct seminars effectively. There is little point in 
teaching a seminar group of 15 students in the same manner as a con- 
ventional class of 30. 

Where no particular advantages arc to be gained from combined 
classes or seminars, part of the school day will continue to be devoted 
to classes of conventional sbe. 

Flexible class si/e does not guarantee improved learning. The key 
factor is the capability of the faculty and administration to develop 
effective teaching-learning strategies. Flexible class sire should provide 
greater opportunities for the development of such strategies. But if 
faculties do not alt<*r their methods and materials of insiruetion according 
to the nature and si/e of the learning group, no advantages will be 
gained through provisions for flexible class si/e. 

Proposals for Ciiancf: FirNcnoNAL AnaiiTEirruRE. Buildings and 
facilities will be highly functional. While the rooms will be sound-proof, 
many areas will contain flexible wall partitions to accommodate various 
class sizes and learning activities. In this way, clas.ses may be combined 
on short notic’C to take advantage of special films, guest speakm, or 
team teaching. 

Rooms will be provided for small seminars, large instructional groups, 
and individualized study. The entire building will be wired for closed- 
and open-circuit television. The constant movement* of audio-visual re- 
sources will be unnecessary since each learning center of the school will 
have the necessary installations. 

Proposals for Change: Independent Study and Individualized 
Learning. The traditional .study Hall will be eliminated. The school 
library will be part of the learning resources center, which will include 
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private cubides where learners will be able to dial films, recorded tde> 
vision lessons, and audiotapes for individual viewing and listening. Or 
the students may choose to work with programmed learning materials 
and teaching machines. Specialized work centers will also be available 
for each of the major disdplines, thereby enabling students to work on 
individual and small group projects under competent guidance and 
supervision. 

Proi>osai.s for Change: Materials Preparaiton Center. Techni- 
cians and artists will be available to assist teachers with the preparation 
of materials for instruction. These centers will fee part of the larger 
learning resources center. A central television studio will broadcast both 
live and recorded programs to any area of the school. Viewing rooms will 
be available so that teachers may preview films and recorded television 
lessons. Clerk-typists and teacher assistants will also help professional 
teachers in preparing instructional materials. 

Protosals for Change: Team Teaching. When learning activities 
require close teacher collaboration in planning and conducting lessons, 
teachers will operate as in.stnictional teams. This should facilitate faculty 
communication and also bring together the specialized talents of various 
teachers. Through team teaching, greater curriculum correlation and 
integration will be possible. Teacher assistants will function as part of 
the team to help relieve the professional teachers of certain routine tasks. 

However, merely taking turns at teaching, while releasing other team 
members from the clas.sroom, may effect no real improvement in the 
teaching-learning process. Teaching teams should function so as to bring 
about a significant improvement in instruction. Team members should 
be compatible and should be fully aware of their goals. 

Proi>osals for Change: Fucxible Scheduling. Flexible class .size 
and varied learning activities will nece.ssitate flexibility in class sched- 
uling. A student’s schedule will not be identical each day of the week. 
Certain classes and laboratory work may be scheduled two days per 
week for larger blocks of time. Students might also devote larger blocks 
of time (that is, 100 minutes) each day for individualized learning. 
Similarly, faculty schedules will feature greater flexibility to fit curricu- 
lum needs. 

Proposals for Change: The Nongraded High Soiool. In recent 
years, considerable interest has been generated in the nongraded high 
school. Having been developed successfully at the elementary level, a 
number of secondary school educators have attempted to pattern the 
high school along nongraded lines. Instead of grouping students by 
grade level, from 9 through 12, th^ are placed in various subject levels 
according to indices of aptitude and achievement. Each student, then. 
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Functional classroom design facilitates learning. 

is allowed to progress at his own pace. While the traditional practice is 
to hold students to given grade levels according to chronological age, 
the nongraded approach represents an attempt at eliminating the grade- 
by-grade lockstep. 

Under the nongraded approach, grade designations for subjects are 
also eliminated. For example, at Melbourne High School, in Melbourne, 
Florida, the curriculum is organized into five phases — ranging from those 
phases where students are provided with considerable remedial work, 
to those where the emphasis is on developing greater breadth and depth 
of learning.-' In other words, while one fourteen -year-old might be 
placed in a remedial phase of English or mathematics, another would 
be designated for work at a highly advanced level. Placement is flexible 
to permit a given student to pursue studies, subject by subject, at a level 
appropriate to his aptitude and achievement. Thus, a student could be 
in an advanced phase of mathematics and in an intermediate phase of 
English. In the most advanced phase, the program is designed to provide 
the student with opportunity for self-direction under competent guidance. 

25 See B. Frank Brown, The Nongraded High School (Englewood Cliff.s, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963). 
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At Melbourne High School it is claimed that the nongraded approadi 
has improved student attitudes toward learning and has reduced the 
dropout rate significantly. It should be acknowledged that the traditional 
practice of grouping students and subjects by grade levels has been 
developed for administrative convenience, rather than for the improve- 
ment of learning. The nongraded high school is refreshingly irreverent of 
die tradition-bound Carnegie Unit. The nongraded approadi also ap- 
pears to be compatible with certain other innovations in secondary 
education such as flexible scheduling of classes, independent study, and 
team teaching. 

But the most crucial factor in any school is the quality and dedication 
of its instructional .staff. Organizational change, in and of itself, docs 
not guarantee improvement in curriculum content and instruction. It can 
only facilitate such improvement. Administrators and faculty who are 
contemplating the nongraded approach must also be careful not to place 
excessive reliance on standardized aptitude testing for student place- 
ment. Multiple criteria, including previous academic records, motivation, 
maturity, teacher recommendations, and special problems and interests 
of the student must be taken into account in matching the youngster 
appropriately to the teaching-learning strategy. 

SUMMARY 

The provision for flexibility in educational de.sign and the utilization 
of the most modem learning resources do not necessarily guarantee im- 
proved learning outcomes, Tlie quality of the curriculum and the com- 
petency of the faculty and administration will dctemiinc how wisely, or 
how foolishly, modem facilities and miTlia arc used. 

School facilities and learning resources do not, by thcm.sel\ es, dc‘ter- 
minc the quality of learning experiences. A fancy package does not 
change the nature of its contents. Wisely used, howevei, functional 
educational design and modern learning resources will facilitate improve- 
ments in the quality of education The underlying rationale for innova- 
tion in education should be the improvement of learning (behavior). 

Television and the motion picture can provide the classroom with a 
window to the world. But we have hardly begun to u.se these media in 
education with any real degree of effectiveness. In the case of television, 
there has been the temptation to use it as an instmment of educational 
efficiency and economy, rather than a means of improving the learning 
process. Because traditional education is largely limited to verbal symbols, 
whether printed in the textbook or spoken by the teacher, there has been 
too great a tendency to use television as a means of verbalized instmc- 
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tion. Yet its greatest potential is in its power to extend man’s time-life 
space. 

In recent years, there have been some promising uses of television and 
the motion picture for the improvement of course content and meth- 
odology in science and modem foreign language inFtruction. Visual 
experiences are provided in situations that are beyond the capacity of 
any conventional classroom. It has been demonstrated that television 
and the motion picture do not have to be one-way forms of communica- 
tion. These media can stimulate inquiry and discovery by exposing the 
student to new vistas and perspectives. 

The newer learning resources and innovations should not be regarded 
as ends in themselves. These resources and innovations are the means 
of bringing new dimensions to classroom learning. The real test of these 
devices lies not in whether they are being used, but in how well they 
serve us. 

As we gradually learn to exploit technology in education, we must 
not lose sight of the importance of ihe human model, the teacher and 
the peer, in learning. We need to keep in mind that, in education, we 
are dealing with human beings and not assembly-line components. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Some critics of audio-visual media hold the notion that because these 
devices deal with sensory experience, they arc of poorer intellectual fiber than 
the printed word. In carrying this idea to its logical conclusion, how does one 
evaluate a painting by Rembrandt or a symphony by Beethoven? 

2. Whitehead challenged the commonly accepted principle that easier sub- 
jects should precede the harder. 

It is not true that the easier subjects should precede the harder. On 
the contrary, some of the hardest must come first because nature so 
dictates, and because they arc essential to life. The first intellectual 
task which confronts an infant is th>? acquirement of spoken language. 
What an appalling task, the correlation of meaning with sounds! It re- 
quires an analysis of ideas and an analysis of .sounds. We all know that 
the infant does it, and that the miracle of his achievement is explicable.*-*^ 

If educators were to make the schools more essential to life it would seem 
that our traditional id^as about learning sequences and the difficulty of sub- 
jects would have to be cast aside. How could audio-visual re.soiirce$ be used 
to make education more essential to life? 

Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims cf Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 25. 
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3. It is sometimes argued that television o£Fers no advantages as a medium 
of instruction over the motion picture. Wliat differences do you see between 
these two important media of instruction? 

4. Do you favor a fourth national TV network that would operate in the 
United States on a noncommerical basis and in a manner similar to the British 
Broadcasting Corporation? Why or why not? 

5. As a classroom teacher, under what circumstances, if any, would you 
favor the use of television as a medium for direct apd systematic instruction? 
For expanded human vision? 

6. What kinds of library assignments would you, as a teacher, give your 
students? 

7. How does your own high-school library measure up to the minimum 
school library standards formulated by the American Library Association? 

8. In the school of the future, what relationship do you see between the 
new educational media and the human teacher? 

9. What are the alleged advantages of team teaching in the secondary school? 
Disadvantages? 

10. Observe several classes at the secondary level and tabulate the approxi- 
mate amount of time spent on the following: 

(a) Verbalization by the teacher. 

(b) Use of audio-visual media. 

(c) Use of chalkboard. 

(d) Use of textbook. 

(e) Other activities. 

11. What architectural features would you incorporate in your ideal school of 
the future? 
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CHAPTER 1 1 
Administration, 

Extra- Class Programs, 
and Special Services 


W HILE THE EDUCATIONAL FUNCTION of HlOSt nations TOSideS With 

the national government, a different pattern of school organiza- 
tion and control has developed in the United States. In Chapter 
1 we discussed the evolution of our system of education. Th» Tenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, ratified in 1791, stated that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” Thus, education in the United States came to he recognized as 
a state function. Tlie states, however, have delegated a great deal of 
operational responsibility to local school districts. If education is a state 
function with operational responsibility delegated to local levels, what 
then is the role of the Federal Government? The Preamble to the Con- 
stitution specifically includes the objective to “promote the general wel- 
fare.” The words of our founding fathers and the Land Ordinances of 
1785 and 1787 were testimony to the role of the Federal Government in 
supporting and promoting education. The Ordinance of 1787 declared 
that “schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

While our founding fathers may have envisioned a more direct role of 
federal responsibility for education, the fact remains that a three-way, 
interrelated system has evolved. Nevertheless, federal activities in edu- 
cation have exerted great impact. The Land Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
provided lands from the public domain to be used for the support of 
education. The land-grant colleges and universities, vocational education 
program!!, and G.I. Bill of Rights are but a few examples of the wide 
variety of federal activities in education over the years. In recent times, 
the role of the Federal Government in promoting and supporting certain 
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phases of our educational enterprise has been intensified and extended 
under the aegis of national defense. 

This three-tiered structure of local-state-federal interrelatednesss con- 
founds the European observer, who regards education as properly under 
the authority of the national goveniment. After visiting many schools in 
several of our states a European educator commented to the author; 
“What you have in the United States Ls not a system of education, but 
rather many different, uncoordinated educational authorities and pro- 
grams.” Nevertheless, since World War II, and particularly during the 
past decade, the federal role in supporting education has grown sig- 
nificantly. Nationalizing influences have been felt not only in the area 
of school finance, but also in the domain of the curriculum. 

In this chapter we shall examine the stnicturc and function of educa- 
tional administration at national, state, and local levels. And we shall 
give special attention to some administrative operations, responsibilities, 
and problems in the local secondary school. 

THE FEDERAL LEVEL 

While, historically, federal participation in education has been justi- 
fied as promoting the general welfare, in more recent years the federal 
role has been stepped up for purposes of national defense. Nevertheless, 
in a message to Congress, the late President Kennedy observed that 
federal support for education does not need the threat to our nation’s 
defense for its justification. 

We do not iiiulertiike to m<!et our growing educational problems 
merely to compare our achievements with those of our adversaries. 
These measures are justified on tin ir own merits — in times of peace 
as well as peril — to educate better citizens as well as be tter scientists 
and soldiers. The Fedeial Government's responsibility in this area has 
been established since the earhest days of the Rc'piiblic' — it is time now 
to act decisively to fulfill that responsibility for the sixties.^ 

Federal support for education over the y^ars has been provided 
through special programs passed by Congress as the need arose. While 
most modern countries provide for education through a national mini.stry 
at the cabinet level of government, our own OflBce of Education is only 
one of the agencies under thc^ United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Moreover, many diflFerent departments and 
agencies of our Federal Government have become, engaged in education. 

> Message to Congress on February 20, 1961, as quoted by Clayton D. Hutchins, 
Albert R. Munse, and Edna D. Booker i^ Federal Funds for Education (Wash- 
ington; D.C.: U.S. Department of Heakh, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1961), p. 5. 
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Table 11-1 

State Rankings in High-School Graduates, 

Teachers’ Salaries, and Per-Pupil Expenditures 

Expenditure per 

Public high-school pupU in public 

graduates in 1963 Average salary of elementary and 
as per cent of ninth- public-school secondary schools. 


State graders in 1959-60 teachers, 1963-64 1963-64 

Rank of Raipk of Rank of 

Percent state Amount state Amount state 

50 states 72.7% $5,963 TT! $455 ... 

Alabama oTs 42 4,615 44 280 48 

Ala.ska 64.1 38 8,150 1 634 2 

Arizona 77.2 16 6,500 8 455 22 

Arkansas 65.0 37 4,031 49 302 44 

California 87.5 1 7,375 2 530 7 

Colorado 75.2 21 5,800 24 460 20 

Connecticut 76.6 18 6,775 4 552 4 

Delaware 74.5 23 6,.500 9 498 11 

Florida 65.7 -36 5,940 21 388 34 

Georgia .56.8 .50 4,740 41 .306 4.3 

Hawaii 82.1 9 6,(KH) 19 402 .31 

Idaho 74.8 22 4,940 39 316 42 

Illinois 82.4 7 6,645 5 479 16 

Indiana 69.9 31 6,280 12 467 18 

Iowa 78.5 II 5,.352 30 4.56 21 

Kansas 84.5 4 5,312 31 448 24 

Kentucky 58.2 48 4,4(M) 46 300 45 

Loui.siana 60.9 43 5,090 -36 399 .32 

Maine 68.6 .34 4.a50 38 378 38 

Maryland 71.8 30 6,415 10 489 14 

Massachu.setts 78.4 12 6,275 13 475 17 

MieJugan 76.1 19 6,.503 7 452 23 

Minnesota 85.5 2 6,100 17 .509 9 

Missis.sippi 58.8 47 3,830 50 241 50 

Missouri 72.4 28 5,488 27 419 29 

Montana 73.8 25 5,420 28 493 13 

Nebraska 84.8 .3 4,800 40 385 37 

Nevada 67.6 35 6,140 16 464 19 

New Hampshire . . 69.7 32 5,185 32 427 27 

New Jersey 75.9 20 6,511 6 568 3 

New Mexico 57.4 49 6,040 18 440 26 

New Yoik 72.9 27 7,200 3 705 1 

North Carolina . . . 60.0 46 5,050 37 320 41 

North Dakota 82.2 8 4,400 47 420 28 

Ohio 73.9 24 5,850 23 446 25 
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Oklahoma 

69.3 

33 

5.160 

33 

351 

s39 

Oregon 

78.2 

14 

6,240 

14 

549 

5 

Pennsylvania 

77.6 

15 

5,908 

22 

485 

15 

Rhode Island . . . . 

77.1 

17 

6.150 

15 

500 

10 

South Carolina . . . 

60.6 

45 

4,350 

48 

265 

49 

South Dakota . . . . 

82.4 

6 

4,425 

45 

403 

30 

Tennessee 

60.7 

44 

4,700 

43 

291 

47 

Texas 

63.7 

39 

5,390 

29 

387 

35 

Utah 

78.3 

13 

5,505 

26 

394 

33 

Vermont 

73.6 

26 

5,150 

34 

387 

36 

Virginia 

62.4 

40 

5,150 

35 

350 

40 

Washington 

84.5 

5 

6.390 

11 

515 

8 

West Virginia . . . . 

61.8 

41 

4,725 

12 

300 

46 

Wisconsin 

81.8 

10 

5,985 

20 

498 

12 

Wyoming 

72.0 

29 

5.725 

25 

540 

6 


soulW'K: NEA RcMdarch Bulletin^ Vol. 41 (WasliiiiKton, D.C.: National Pdiuation 
Association, 1964), p. 17. 

For example, tlie Office of Education administers such programs as voca- 
tional etlucation, school assistance in federally afftjcted areas, and the 
several phases of the National Defense Education Act; the various 
branches of the armed services administer their own schools for the 
education of dependents of military personnel; the National Sf.'icnce 
Foundation provides scholarships and fellowships in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and engineering; the Public Health Service gives training grants 
and fellowships in agriculture, education, the social sciences, and the 
various health fields; the Department of the Interior operates public 
schools for Indians; the Dcpailment of State operates the educational 
exchange program with other nations; the Atomic Energy Commission 
sponsors the public scliools of I.os Alamos, Oak Ridge, and other areas; 
tlu; Veterans Administration provides funds for education and vocational 
rehabilitation; and the District of Columbia o])erafes its own public 
schools through direct federal grants. Because federal programs in edu- 
cation have evolved on a piecemeal basis, we have a vast number of 
dissociated and uncoordinated programs administered by many different 
federal agencies. 

The Need for Federal Support of Education 

We have already cited the federal role in education as designed to 
promote the general welfare and to provide for the common defense — 
as stipulated in the Preamble to the Constitution.. The tremendous rate 
of population mobility and the great in«|uities of educational support 
and opportunity from state to state serve to make education a national 
concern. In Table 11-1 we see the difterences among the states in the 
proportion of high-school graduates, the salaries of public .school teachers, 
and the expenditure per pupil in the public schools. The differences are 
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glaring. For example, while New York State expended $705 per pupil 
during 1963-1964, Mississippi provided only $241. In California the 
high-school graduates of 19M represented 87.5 per cent of the ninth- 
graders of 1959-1960, while the percentage in Georgia was only 56.8 
over the same time period. The average salary of public-school teachers 
during 1963-1964 (Alaska excluded) ranged from $7,375 in California 
to $3,830 in Mississippi. 

The pcT capita personal income of Mississippi is only 43 per cent of 
that for New York State. The percentage of Selective Service registrants 
failing the mental lest varies sharply state by state and is closely related 
to educational expenditure. In 1961 fewer than one out of every ten 
registrants in 16 states failed the Selective Service mental test. Yet, that 
same year, more than three out of every 10 registrants in 11 states failed 
this test. In Mississippi and South Carolina the rate of failure exce€“ded 
50 per cent.^ 

These great disparities in educational expenditure and achievement 
are good reason for federal support of education on a comprehensive 
rather than piecemeal basis. Obviously comprehensive federal support 
will need to be based on an ecpialization formula to provide optimum 
opportunities for youngsters in the schools of the poorer states. 

The OflBce of Education has cited the following reasons for federal 
support of education through existing programs: 

1 To eiicouiagc atid support prggianis of ethicalion .or services in the 
schools that an* essential or Ixmeficial to the national welfare and 
securilv . 

2. To contribute to oi provide for public education whcie then* is a 
Federal icsponsibilitN or obligation. 

3. I'o provide education and training scrxiccs which arc es.sential to 
the national d<*fcnse but w'hk*h are not the separate* responsibilities 
of ail) local conimunit). State, or segiiK^nl of the population. 

4 To assist students, selected on the basis of tests and recommendations, 
through scholarsfiips for advanced training that will serve the national 
welfare. 

5 To assist the econoniicall) developing aieas of the world and to im- 
prove international relation.ships through the exchange of informa- 
tion and of students, teachers, piofessors, technicians, and headers 
with otlK'r countries. 

6. To maintain c'ffici(*nt govT*rnnu*ntal st'r\'ices and to incrc*asc the effec- 
tiveness of the Fc'deral s(‘r\ice. 

7 To promote the general w^elfare of the Nation through lesearch in 
the physical, biological, .iiid social sciences that will develop new' 
areas of learning and piepare moie specialists with competencies in 
thi\se fields.-* 


- National Committee for Support of the Public SchcKils, Know Your Schools Fact 
Sheet No, J, Wa.shington, D.C.: 1963. 

9 Hutchins, Munse, & Booker, op. eif., pp. 3-4. 
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While the need to provide educational assistance to the economically 
developing veas of the world is recognized by our Federal Govern- 
ment, as indicated in number 5 of the above list, we have failed to pro- 
vide for comprehensive equalization aid for improving educational op- 
portunity in our poorer states. The principle of providiiig larger federal 
allotments to areas of lower financial ability has been established through 
such special federal programs as the National School Lunch Act, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and Public Library Services for Rural Areas. 

Despite the wide variety of federal programs for public education, we 
see in Table 11—2 that federal funds constitute less than five per cent 
of all school revenue receipts. The greatest burden falls on the local 
districts, which contribute 54 per cent, while the individual states pro- 
vide 38.7 per cent. Back around the turn of the century, the Federal 
Government collected less than 20 per cent of our nation’s total tax 
revenues. The major unit of tax revenues at diat time was the local 
government. Today, the situation is completely reversed. The Federal 
Government now collects approximately 75 per cent of all tax revenues, 
while the states gather 15 per cent and the local communities receive 
only 10 per cent. Yet, although the Federal Government collects 75 per 
cent of the taxes, it contributes less than five per cent of the costs of 
public elementary and secondary education. 

It should be noted, however, that there has been a gradual shift 
toward increased support for education on the part of the federal and 
state governments over the years. During 1919-^ the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed only 0.3 per cent of the funds for elementary and 
secondary schools; by 1961-452 the federal contribution ro.se to 4.5 per 
cent. Over this same period the state allocations to local districts in- 
creased from 16.5 per cent to 38.7 per cent. 

The role of the Federal Government in supporting public elementary 
and secondary education, nevertheless, continues to fall far short of the 
great problem of unequal educational opportunity that faces our nation. 
While our nation’s public elementary and secondary schools derive less 
than five per cent of their revenues from federal sources, our colleges 
and universities, both public and private receive approximately 20 per 
cent of their income from the Federal Government. It is unfortunate 
that the universities, which have often been quick to criticize the work 
of the public schools, have lobbied vigorously for federal funds for 
higher location while avoiding any commitment to the public schools 
as far as federal support is concerned. In 1963 the eighty-eighth Congress 
passed a $1.2 billion dollar bill, known as the Higher Education Facilities 
Act, for the construction of classroom liuildings and laboratory facilities 
in public. and private institutions of higher education. This broad as- 
.sistance program is probably the most significant piece of federal legisla- 
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don supporting higher education since the Morrill Act, whidi established 
the land-grant colleges and universities more than a century ago. While 
praising this bill, President Johnson pointed to the unfinished task of 
improving educational opportunity by providing omnibus support of 
public elementary and secondary education through the National Educa- 
tion Improvement Act. 

But these measures will still not do the whole job of extending edu- 
cational opportunities to all who want and can Ixmefit by them, nor in 
meeting our growing national needs. I therefore strongly urge the Con- 
gress to take early, positive action on the Unfinished portion of the 
National Education Improvement Act, particularly tho.se programs which 
will as.sist elementarv and .secondarv schools.* 

Opposition to Federal Support 

One of the chief arguments against federal support for education is 
that it will lead to federal control. But federal participation in education 
is not a new development. It can be traced back to our very early history. 
In Chapter 1 we discussed the concern of our founding fathers on tlie 
national importance of education. The many special federal programs 
for aiding public education today do, of cour.se, entail requirements and 
safeguards to ensure that the funds are legally administered, ifowever, 
in virtually all of these programs, the Federal Government has con- 
sistently followed a policy of participation in order to aid and support 
education and not to control our schools. The individual states have 
always participated in these programs on a voluntary basis. Federal 
programs for elemental^' and secondary education typically have been 
administered through the various state departments of education. To 
assume that federal support for education brings dictatorial control 
over state and local systems implies powers that are alien to our Con- 
stitution. 

Federal support for education is likely to increase over the long pull. 
However, if such support continues to be provided through a multiplicity 
of piecemeal and dissociated programs, the qualifications for participa- 
tion in federally assisted programs will, of necessity, be administered on 
a piecemeal and dissociated basis. Certain pieces of emergency federal 
legislation, particularly the measures of the depression period, were 
a^inistered independently of the state education authorities. The prin- 
ciple of education as a state function carried the expectation that federal 
educational programs would be administered through the appropriate 
state education agencies. As the federal role in supporting education is 
intensified and expanded, it becomes increasingly important that the 
fedo'al programs are appropriately coordinated and dianneled. A general 


* The New: York Times, Januan* 16, 1964, p. 1. 
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rather than piecemeal program of educational support by the Federal 
Government would place the individual states in a better position to 
exercise tfieir discretion in using these funds for school improvement, 

Tlie Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 is an example of rather 
broad legislation to finance the constniction of buildings for dassroom 
and laboratory facilities on the college campuses of our nation. Leaders 
in higher education lobbied successfully for this measure. Very few, if 
any, colleges and universities will refuse these funds. It is unfortunate 
that our college and university leaders have lobbied for federal support 
for higher education only, while ignoring the critical needs of our public 
schools. 

Although the National Education A.ssociation and other groups have 
been working for a comprehen.sivc program of federal support of pubUc 
education, there is no real grass roots awareness of the need for such 
assistance. The school board members who govern the 32,000 local 
school districts of our nation represent the conservative sectors of the 
community and have tended to oppose comprehensive federal support. 
They seem to fear big government even though lessons in political science 
tend to show no less wa.stage of public funds when derived and ad- 
ministered at state and local levels. 

Opposition to federal support also stems from the ehurch-state issue. 
Ironically, Catholic church leaders do not fear federal support as a means 
to fctleral control; such church leaders have been rctively seeking federal 
funds for parochial schools. And they have vigorously opposed proposals 
for federal educational support that exclude church-related schools. 

The school desegregation issue is another factor that has clouded the 
problem of federal support. Southern congressmen automatically oppose 
any federal bills that contain anti-segregation clauses. In view of the 
recent Supreme Court rulings, such clauses are obviously unnecessary. 

Recent decisions by the United States Supreme Court on the church- 
state and school segregation issues have pointed to certain limitations 
on the .states. The Supreme Court has upheld the principle of church- 
state separation by citing die First Amendment, in declaring that neither 
a state or any other agency of Govemmei:t can support religious activities 
or institutions.’’'* The Fourteenth Amendment, which established the 
principle of etjual protection of the law.s, was cited by the Supreme 
Court in its historic 1954 decision holding segregation in the public 
schools unconstitutipnal.” While the impact of various Supreme Court 
decisions is discussed in some detail in Chapter 4, we cite this now as 

‘McCollum vs. Board of Education, 333 (r.S.) 203 (1948); Everson vs. Board of 
Education, 330 (U.S.) 1 (1947). 

* Brown vs. Board of Education, 347 (U.S.) 483 (1954). 
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evidence that, although education is recognized as a state function, the 
states or their agencies must not violate the Constitution of our Federal 
Government. 

Role of the United States Office of Education 

This federal agency was created by an act of Congress signed by 
President Andrew Johnson on March 2, 1867. The purposes of this agency 
were spt^eified as follows: 

That there shall be established at the city pf Washington, a Depart- 
menl of Education, for ihe purpose of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition and progress of educalion in the several 
States and 'rc?rritories, and of diffusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and school systems and methods 
of tt‘a(.*hiiig as shall aid tlu* people of the United States in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the country." 

However, there was considerable confusion as to just where this new 
agency should fit in the a<lministrative framework of the Federal Govc^m- 
ment. Where most nations provided for a national educational agency 
coordinate with other departnumts of the national government, the 
Unite'd States kept its national educational agency at a subser'fient and 
ine^ffectual level. In 1869 the Department of Education was renamed the 
Office of Education. The following year it became the Bureau of h]du- 
cation. It remained a bureau in the Department of the Interior until 
1929, wIkti it was again renamed the Office of Education. In 1939 it was 
shifted to the Federal Security Agency. The Federal Security Agency 
became the DepartmcTit of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1953. The 
Offict‘ of Education has continued as a unit of tlu^ Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to this day. 

In Figure' 11-1 we see an organization chart for the United States 
Offi(*e of Education. The head of the Office is the Commi.ssioner of 
hidmation. He is appointed by the President with the advice and ap- 
proval of thi* Sc'uate. The operations of the Office are orgaTii/(‘d according 
to thre(‘ bureaus: the Bureau of Rescuireh collects, analyzes and dis- 
seminates educational data; the Bureau of Educational A.s.sistancc Pro- 
grams administers grants-in-aid such as vocational education and school 
assistance in federally affected areas; and the Bureau of International 
Education is concerned with gathering information on educational pro- 
grams of other nations and assisting American and foreign teachers and 
students in certain programs of educational exchange. 

The Office of Education not only collects and interprets educational 

‘^Arthur B. Moehlman, School Ailministraiion, 2nd Ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951), p. 474. 
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Figure 11—1. Organization of the U.S. Office of Education. [Source: Office 
of Education, Digest of Educational Statistics (Wa.shington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963), p. 134.] 


data, but handles grants and contracts connected with more than 20 
pieces of federal legislation — including such programs as vocational 
education, school assistance in federally affected areas, cooperative re- 
search, rural library services, and the various phases of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Table 11-3 shows the mapr programs and funds administered througJ:i 
the Office of E^ducation during the 1963 fiscal year. It can be seen that 
the two largest programs by far are for school assistance in federally 
affected areas and defense education activities. These two programs 
accounted for more than 86 per cent of all the funds administered 
through the Office of Education during 1963. Since 1^ the Federal 
Government has been allocating funds to school districts in areas that are 
affected by federal activities. Under this program federal funds are 
granted to school districts having enrollment increases because of federal 
activities, and also to districts having tax losses as a result of the acquisi- 
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Table 11-3 

Financial Assistance Programs Administered by die 
U.S. Office of Education 
Fiscal Year 1963 


Program 

Funds 

School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 

$346,008,000 

Defense Education Activities 

229,450,000 

Vocational and Technical Education 

41,877,455 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 

14,500,000 

Office of Education (Salaries and Operations) 

12,300,000 

Library Services 

7.500,000 

Cooperative Research 

6,985,000 

Education of the deaf 

1,500,000 

Education of the mentally retarded 

1.000,000 

TOTAL 

$661,120,4.55 


source: Handbook of Office of Education (WashinRlon, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963), p. 6. 


tion of taxable property by the Federal Government. Hechinger points 
to the irony of the situation in which federally affected areas benefit not 
only from these grants to the schools, but also from the economic stimu- 
lus of the federal activity itself. 

It is no s«!cret that, in spite of the original good, purpose, aid to 
“Federally impacted” areas has in many places become no more than 
pork-barrel expenditure. Although Federal installations may take land 
ofiF the tax rolls, the violent protests whenever an air ba.se or a defen.se 
establishment is to lie closed down offer .some indication that their 
presence is hardly a drain on the local economy. While boom towns 
get aid, the truly distressed regions, both in rural sections and in city 
slums, go without support.* ** 

The National Defense Education Act constitutes the next largest pro- 
gram administered through the Office of Education. As we have discussed 
in an earlier chapter, this legislation clearly favors the fields of science, 
mathematics, and modem foreign languages over other curricular areas. 

As we have pointed out earlier, many different departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government continue to administer sizable pro- 
grams for education. The need for a coherent policy and coordinated 
program becomes more urgent as the Federal Government increases and 
broadens its role in supporting education. The Office of Education ap- 
pears to be the appropriate agency for coordinating federal educational 
programs and policies. But a Department of Education with cabinet 

*Fred M. Hechinger, “Eveiybody Says He’s for Education, But ,” The New 

York Times Magazine, July 22, 1962, p. 63. 
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status may be necessary in the future if education is to receive adequate 
leadership and support. 

THE STATE LEVEL 

Although public education is a function of the state, the organization 
and operation of the schools have been delegated to the local school 
districts. Nevertheless, each state maintains' an education agency that 
discharges important functions. The constitutions and amendments 
thereto in virtually all of the states make some provision for public 
education. Through subsequent legislation and court decisions in each 
of the states, the principle of maintaining schools at public expense has 
been firmly established. Most of the states have organized their educa- 
tion laws into a code that defines the functions and responsibilities of 
the state educational agency, the intermediate unit (that is, county), 
and the local school district. While public education is a function of the 
state, the constitutional provisions and laws of each .state must not be 
in violation of the Federal Con.stitntion and its amendments. For 
example, a state law requiring or resulting in the maintenance of racially 
segregated schools would be held illegal. 

The State Board of Education 

The Council of Chief State School Officers recommends that the duties 
of state boards of education be defined by statutes and that these boards 
perform such duties as (1) foimulating policies and regtdalions fur 
carrying out its responsibilities as indicated in the con.stitution and .stat- 
utes of the state; (2) appointing the professional staff of the .state educa- 
tion department upon recommendation of the chief .state .school officer; 
(3) establishing standards for teacher certification; (4) establishing 
standards for the classification, approval, and accreditation of public and 
private schools; ( 5 ) prescribing a uniform system of educational data on 
such matters as enrollment, finance, and evaluation of educational prog- 
ress; (6) providing an annual report to the governor and legislature on 
educational progress and needs; (7) publishing the laws on education 
with notes for the guidance of those responsible for education; (8) 
providing for supervisory and comultative services through the state 
department of e.ducation; (9) distributing funds and commodities from 
the state and federal governments to the various school districts; and 
(10) defining its supervisory responsibilities over education, public and 
private, in accord with the law.® 

In most of the states, the members of the state board of education are 

* See Na^onal Council of Chief State School Officers, The State Department of Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1952), pp. 14-16. 
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appointed by the governor. However, an increasing number of states are 
providing for the nonpartisan election of state board of education mem- 
bers. The number of members of the state board generally runs from 
seven to 10, with a term of office from two to four or more years. The 
typical state board of education is made up of lay people. Only a few 
states require that membership include professional educators. Many 
states actually exclude professional educators from membership on state 
boards of education. On the other hand, in most occupations that require 
state licensure (that is, medicine, law, dentistry, chiropody, pharmacy, 
optometry, nursing, accounting, and so on), tlie ntajority of the members 
of the licensing board are practitioners rather than lay people. This is 
also true for the barbers and beauticians. Lieberman argues that in 
education, as in the other professions, the composition of the state board 
should be made up of professional practitioners rather than laymen.’® 
However, in view of the long tradition of holding to the principle of 
lay amtrol of education, both at the state and local levels, it is highly 
unlikely that any significant measures will be taken in the foreseeable 
future toward shifting from lay control to professional control. 

The Chief State School Officer 

The chief state school officer typically carries the title of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction or state commissioner of education. The 
state superintendent or commissioner usually serves as the executive 
officer of the state board of education: He is responsible for administering 
the state department of education, advising the board on educational 
policies, operations, and standards, interpreting the .school laws and 
rulings of the state board of education, preparing the budget for the 
education program of the state, and reporting to the state board, the 
governor, the legislature and the public on the status, progress, and 
the needs of the schools. 

Although the chief state school officer should represent the most 
important educational position in the state, his salary is usually well 
below that of school superintendents of the larger urban districts. In 
about half the states the chief state school officer is elected by popular 
vote. This means that he must campaign for office and that his tenure 
is dependent upon his political ability. The other states provide for the 
appointment of the chief state school officer. The trend has been toward 
having this officer appointed by the state board of education, 'fhe ap- 
pointment method is preferred over the method of popular election by 
most professional educators. In many states, there are no professional 
requirements or qualifications for this important office. However, the 

Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.}.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.. 1956), p. 92. 
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trend appears to be toward improving the salary, status, and responsi- 
bilities of this o£Bce, and raising the professional qualifications so as to 
attract persons of higher competence. 

The State Department of Education 

This agency, headed by the chief state school ofiRcer, serves regulatory, 
operational, and leadership functions. It regulates teacher certification, 
school accreditation, attendance, finance, and certain curriculum require- 
ments. The state education department frequently operates certain special 
schools for the handicapped, and in some states has jurisdiction over 
the operations of the state colleges. This agency also serves in a leader- 
ship capacity through planning, research, and consultation for educa- 
tional improvement. Thus, while the state board of education determines 
educational policy within the legal framework of the state, the state 
department of education, under the chief state school officer, carries out 
the necessary regulatory, operational, and leadership functions. In some 
states the leadership of the etlucation department has been outstanding, 
while in others it has been little more than a statistical and regulatory 
agency. 

The State and School Finance 

Almost 40 per cent of the revenues for operating the public .schools 
are derived from the states. Local sources contribute 54 per cent, chiefly 
through property taxation. We have already pointed to the great 
di.sparaties from state to state in supporting tiducation. But even within 
the same state or county there are tremendous differences in community 
wealth and expenditures for public education. For example, in Cook 
County, Illinois during 1961-62, tlie annual expenditure per pupil ranged 
from $283 to $1,090 for elementary-school districts, and from $522 to 
$1,535 for high-school districts. 

It is a common practice for states to provide flat grants to local school 
districts based on average daily attendance, per census child, or a 
similarly related unit. Such flat grants ignore the financial .status of the 
districts. In other words, these flat gri^.nts serve to aid the wealthy dis- 
tricts on the same basis as they aid the poorer districts. 

Most of the states are now operating some type of foundation program 
intended to provide a minimum level of educational support for every 
child, regardless of the district in which he attends school. However, in 
only a few states is the foundation program effectively geared to the 
development of equalization of educational opportunity. In an effective 
foundation program, equitable measures for determining local ability to 
support schools are necessary. Through uniform assessment of property 
values, or an objective study of ratios between assessed and actual 
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property value, the states could determine the ability of each locality to 
support the school foundation program. The poorer districts, then, 
would be allocated a proportionately greater amount of state aid per 
pupil than the wealthier distric>ts. Of course, the wealthier districts would 
be free to provide any additional funds of their own for supporting their 
schools over and beyond the level provided through the foundation 
program. An effective foundation program not only includes equalization 
aid, but encourages more e£Scient and economical administration of the 
schools through effective district reorganization ^nd school consolidation. 

Relatively few .states are providing a reasonable amount of assistance 
to local districts for school construction. In the years to come, the states, 
and particularly the Federal Government, with their infinitely greater tax 
resources than tlie local communities, will have to develop a program 
for supporting school construction. 

THE LOCAL LEVEL 
The School District 

The responsibility for operating and maintaining the schools l}as been 
delegated by the state to the local school district. But, as we have seen, 
this does not mean that the states have absolved themselves from the 
legally established principle of education as a state function. Local 
responsibility for the operation and 'maintenance of .schools has historic 
precedence in that locally administered schools existed in the colonies 
and early states long before state educational systems came into being. 
While such local administration of education is often likened to grass 
roots democracy and is considered by many educators to be the best 
means of making education responsive to the people, the large number 
of small districts is linked with problems of inadequate school finance, 
limited curricular o£Ferings, and inequality of educational opportunity. 

The local school district operates in most cases as autonomous and 
separate from other units of local government. School districts are of 
several types; (1) the common school district found most frequently in 
rural areas of certain states, having a single school or attendance area 
and confined to a small enrollment and geographic area; (2) the county 
unit district in which cities may or may not operate independent school 
districts of their own; (3) city school districts that derive their boundaries 
from those of the cities they serve; (4) special independent districts 
that operate separate systems of elementary schools, high schools, and 
junior colleges within the same geographic area; and (5) town or town- 
ship districts. In some areas there are school districts that do not operate 
schools but choose to pay tuition and provide transportation so that their 
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youngsters may attend the schools of neighboring districts. Such non- 
operating school districts, organized for tax advantages, are being elimi- 
nated gradually through state legislation. But as recently as 1963 there 
were over 4,000 nonoperating school districts out of a total of 32,000 
districts in the United States. 

More than half of our states have intermediate districts, usually at the 
county level, which were created by state action as a downward exten- 
sion or adjunct of the state educational agency. Today, mo.st of these 
intermediate units serve the smaller, rural school districts. Many of the 
city school districts are of sufficient .size to operate independently of 
the intermediate unit. In some states the intermediate unit serv'es an 
important function in providing services that small rural districts would 
otherwise not be able to a£Ford. In other states the intermediate unit ’S 
primarily a holdover from the days of inadequate transportation and 
communication. 

School District Reorganization. Despite the advantage of grass 
roots democracy claimed for the local school district, such locali.sm has 
entailed a number of serious problems. The great number of small 
school di.stricts in many states came about in eras when travel was mainly 
by foot or by horse and buggy. These numerous and tiny districts soon 
repre.sentcd wide disparities in economic resources even within the same 
state. And these small administrative units, with their limited (mroll- 
ments, were unable to keep pace with the societal demands for a 
comprehensive curriculum along with the need for specialized in.stnic- 
tional staffs and facilities. The organization of elementary and sccimdary 
education into .separate school districts within the .same geographic area 
also revealed many serious disadvantages, .such as hampering curriculum 
articidation and raising difficulties in passing bond issues. 

Many districts attempted to solve the problem of school size by con- 
solidating or combining two or more .school units within the same district. 
But it soon became apparent that merely consolidating some of the 
schools within a district failed to improve the economic rc.sources of the 
district and often failed to create schools of efficient size. The major 
impetus for school district rcorganizathm, or the combining of two or 
more entire school districts, came about in the years following World 
War II. Studies at that time revealed that, for most areas, an enrollment 
of at least 100,000 was needed in the district if an effective and economi- 
cal program of education through the high .school was to be developed.” 
It was estimated as recently as 1959 that at least 85 per cent of the school 
districts of our nation were of insufficient size to provide an effective and 

” Dawson, Howard A. et d.. Your School District (Washington. D.C.: Department 
of Rural Education, National Education Association, 1948) Ch. VI. 
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economical program of education.^® In his report on the American high 
school, Conant recommended that in ordeir to provide a comprehensive 
curriculum at reasonable cost the high school should have a graduating 
class of at least 100.^’* Investigations on pupil achievement show a signifi- 
cant advantage for those attending larger high schools over those in 
small high schools.’* 

Although many communities have resisted reorganization, notable 
progress has been made in recent years. Some states, such as California 
and New York, have been highly .succ*cssful in reducing the number of 
small districts through legislation that has off^cd financial incentives 
for reorganization. In Table 11-4 we see that in 1947-48 the number of 
public school districts in the Unittwl States was ovt;r 101,000. By 1963-64 
the number had declined to less than 32,000. 

The Local Board of Education 

Tlie governing body of the local school district is commonly called 
the board of education. This body is legally a state agency, and is em- 
powered to set local school policy consi.stent with the laws of the state. 
Ikiwevor, this local board of etlucation repre.sents the community in 
educational matters and tends to function very much like a locaWagency. 
Its members are chosen from the re.sident.s of the school district, usually 
by means of popidar vote, but also through appointment by a local 
govcnjinental body or local public oflBcial. In addition to setting local 
educational policy, the board selects the chief administrator or superin- 
tendt'nt of schools, receives and allocates funds from local taxes and 
state aid for local school finance, secures land and develops educational 
facilities, and, through the superintendent, appoints the school .staff and 
provi<les for all educational services. 

While some 85 per cent of the nation’s school board members arc 
eh^cted bv popular vote, the appointment method is used in 26.6 per cent 
of the larger districts (enrolling 25,000 or more students), and in 38.3 
per cent of the districts in the South.’-’’’ Elections are usually nonpartisan 
in order to separate education from certain political pressures. 

Tlie usual number of members on a school board ranges from five to 
nine. Tlie length of tenn ranges from three to six years. Overlapping 

Edgar L. Murphet, Roc L. Johns, and Theodore L. Rellcr, Educational Adminis- 
tration (Englew(K)d Cliffs, N.J.: Prentioc-IIall, Inc., 1959), p. 226. 

'®Jiimcs Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Ine., 1959), p. 81. 

'♦Stephen J. Knczevich, AdmiiUstration of Public Education (New York: H.-irpcr & 
Row, Publishers, Inc., 1962), pp. 140-41. 

'‘'Alpheus L. White, Local School Boards: Organization and Practices (Wa.shington, 
D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1962), p. 8. 
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Table 11-4 

Number of Local School Districts 
and Number of Public and Nonpublic Schools; 
United States, 1929-30 to 1963-64 


School year 

School 

districts} 

Public school systems 

Elementary schools 
Total One-teacher 

Secondary 

schools 

Nonpublic schools^ 

Elemen- 
tary Secondary 

1929-30 . . . 

X 

238,306 

149,282 

23,930 

9,992 

3,258 

1931-32 . . . 

127,531 

232,750 

143,391 

26.409 

9,992 

3,327 

1933-34 ... 

X 

236,2.36 

139,166 

24,714 

9,992 

3,289 

1935-36 . . . 

X 

2.32,174 

131,101 

25,652 

9,275 

3,327 

1937-38 ... 

119,001 

221,660 

121,178 

25,467 

9,734 

3,327 

1939-40 ... 

117,108 

t 

113,600 

1 

11,306 

3,568 

1941-42 . . . 

115,493 

183,112 

107,692 

25,123 

10,285 

3,011 

1943-44 ... 

111, .383 

169,905 

96,302 

28,973 

10,285 

3,011 

194.5-46 . . . 

101,382 

160,227 

86,563 

24,314 

9,863 

3,294 

1947-48 ... 

94,926 

146,760 

75,096 

25,484 

10,071 

3,292 

1949-50 . . . 

83,718 

128,225 

59,652 

24,542 

10,375 

3,331 

1951-52 ... 

71,094 

123,763 

50,742 

23,746 

10,668 

3,322 

1953-54 . . . 

63,057 

1 10,875 

42,865 

?5,637 

1 1,739 

3,913 

1955-56 . . . 

54,859 

104,427 

34,964 

26,046 

12,372 

3,887 

1957-58 ... 

47,594 

95,466 

25,341 

25,;)07 

13,065 

3,994 

1959-60 ... 

40,520 

91,853 

20,213 

25,784 

13,574 

4,061 

1961-62 ... 

35,500 

82,0(M) 

13,600 

26,1 (XI 

14,623 

4,180 

1962-63 . . . 

33,086 






196.3-64 . . . 

31,705 







• Data for most years are partly estimated, 
f Includes operating and nonoperating districts. 

I Data not available. 

NOTE.— Beginning in 1959—60, includes Ala.ska and Hawaii. 

sou«c;es. Office of Education, U.S. Department of Ht^alth, Education, and Welfare. 
Difiest of Educational Statistics, 1963, p. 30; and Fall 1963 Statistics on Enroll- 
ment. Teachers, and Schoolhousing, Circulai '’^5, 1964. 


terms are the general rule, as this arrangement ensures continuity of 
policy. Most authorities in school administration are agreed that board 
members should setve without salary. About half of the boards are al- 
lowed travel expenses only, while half provide compensation in addition 
to travel.^® 

— ■ » — 

Ibid., p. 73. 
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A recent study reveals that 48.3 per cent of the nation’s school board 
members are college graduates while 44 per cent are graduates of high 
school.^^ The level of educational attainment of sdiool board members 
tends to be somewhat higher in the larger school districts and in the 
North. However, for the nation as a whole, college graduates and high- 
school graduates are several times more prevalent among school board 
members dian among the general adult population. Approximately 10 
per cent of our nation’s board members are women.’* 'Hie occupations 
of school board members fall into these categories: 34.5 per cent are 
owners, o£Scials, or managers of businesses; 27.4 per cent are engaged in 
professional or technical services; 12.4 per cent are fanners; and 7.2 per 
cent are housewives.’* "Thus we see that most school board members are 
engaged in business or the professions. Skilled and unskilled workers ob- 
viously are not adequately represented. 

Except for special executive sessions, all school board meetings should 
be open to the public. However, a recent survey revealed that while 
89.1 per cent of the nation’s school boards follow this practice of open 
public meetings, only 79.5 per cent of those in the South do so.*® Un- 
fortunately, citizen attendance at school board meetings is very low, 
except where highly controversial issues are being discussed. 

A national survey of school board problems shows that those relating 
to policy were most frequently reported.*’ Next highest on the list were 
problems concerned with the selection of board members ( that is, secur- 
ing and retaining qualified people, changing from appointive to elective 
methods, and improving community representation). 'Third on the list 
were difficulties in board-superintendent relationships. This problem area 
concerning board-superintendent relationships is often connected with 
the failure of school boards to distinguish clearly between the policy- 
making role of the board and the administrative function of the superin- 
tendent. 

The national survey also reported the following general problems, in 
order of rank according to frequency of mention, as seen by board mem- 
bers: school finance, buildings and facilities, district reorganization and 
consolidation, selection and retention of qualified teachers, school- 
community relations, improvement of instruction, pupil transportation, 
and rising enrollments.** 

The Local Superintendent of Schools. We have emphasized that 
the diief function of the local school board is policy-making. The super- 
intendent of schools, hired by the board, serves as its chief executive 
officer and is responsible for administering the educational program. In 
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Other words, where the board formulates and adopts educational policy, 
the superintendent organizes the ways and means of carrying out that 
policy. However, the line of demarcation between policy-making and 
implementation need not be perfeedy sharp. In attempting to develop 
sound educational policies, the board very often needs to seek the advice 
and guidance of its diief executive officer. And, in turn, the superin- 
tendent will involve the school staff in analyzing and implementing 
sound policy. Thus, policy-making and implementation involve a con- 
siderable amount of cooperative dfort on the part of the board, the 
superintendent, and the entire educational staff. Conflicts tend to arise 
when the board attempts to administer the schools — a function that 
should be charged to the professional administrator. While the board is 
composed of lay representatives of the district, the superintendent is a 
professional educator. Obviously, one of the most vital tasks of the board 
is the selection of its chief executive officer — ^the superintendent of 
schools. 

As the board’s professional adviser, the superintendent makes recom- 
mendations concerning the appointment of school personnel and the 
adoption of personnel policies, the improvement and expansion of facili- 
ties and services, and the finance of educational operations. The superin- 
tendent prepares and submits the educational budget to the board, 
provides for the .supervision of .school personnel, provides leadership in 
curriculum development and evaluation, and serv'es as the educational 
leader for the district. 

The function of the board and the administrative tasks of the superin- 
tendent and his staff should be de.signed for one ccntial purpose: to 
provide the best possible program of education for the children and 
vouth of the community. 

The Principal. While the .supcrint<'ndent is the executive officer of 
the district’s board of education, the principal is the chief executive 
officer of the school unit, Tlie principal is re.sponsible to the supenntend- 
ent or to the .superintendent’s designatcil repre.sefitative for implementing 
the educational policy of the school district. In essence the principal pro- 
vides the instructional leadership for hi.s school and the area it serves. The 
principal should have a voice in llic sel>*ction of his teachers and other 
school personnel. He works with the faculty on curriculum development, 
evaluation, and other educational matters within the piilicy framework of 
the district. While the central office or intermediate unit may provide 
supervisory services to the schools and teachers, the supervisors are ad- 
visers rather than administrators. A common plan of high-school organi- 
zation is the departmental system, each department head being responsi- 
ble to the school prindpal. But regaft-dless of the particular system of 
organizing the high school, lines of communication should be open to 
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facilitate optimum working relationships witii the faculty, students, 
parents, and the general school community. In democratic administration 
the principal will counsel with the faculty on many important phases of 
the educational program. 

Although functioning at difFerent levels, the superintendent and prin- 
cipal are involved in administrative tasks within the following operational 
areas: (1) school-community relationships, (2) curriculum development 
and appraisal, (3) pupU personnel (induding enrollment, attendance, 
counseling, health, and remedial programs), (4) staff personnel (selec- 
tion, supervision, evaluation, in-service education, retention, and so on), 
(5) physical facilities, (6) finance and business management, (7) organi- 
zation and structure ( centralized or decentralized systems, line and staff, 
and so on), and (8) communication and participation (to facilitate all 
administrative tasks).®® 

Some Strengths and Weaknes.ses of the Local System 

The local school district is a uni(}uc mechanism of American educa- 
tion. Local responsibility for operating and maintaining schools tends 
to evoke greater interest and participation of citizens in educational 
affairs. In many communities in the United States, a home-school part- 
nership has evolved that has no counterpart in the communities of any 
other modem nation. The local board of education has, for the most 
part, kept free of partisan politics. ' 

On the other hand, it is generally agreed that the local district has too 
often tended to be of inadequate size for optimum economy of opera- 
tion, diversification of curriculum, and provision of special services. The 
consolidation and reorganization trend since World War II has improved 
this situation, but much remains to be accomplished. The level of sup- 
port for education varies unbelievably from community to community 
even within the same state. Although state e(]ualization aid has helped 
the poorer districts somewhat, great disparities continue to exist because 
of the financial structure of American public education. Today, over 
50 per cent of the revenues for the support of public education is derived 
from local sources through property taxes. Obviously, poor communities 
tend to have poorly financed schools. Since most people tend to leave 
the community in which they received their education, the matter of 
school finance becomes a state and national problem. 

In many instances local boards of education have usurped the respon- 
sibilities of the superintendent in administering the schools. Pressures 

^ See Roald F. Campbell, John E. Corbally, Jr., and John A. Ramseyer, Introduction 
to Educatiorud Administration, 2nd Ed. (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1962), Ch. 4. 
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by school boards and lay citizens have resulted in censorship and the 
avoidance of controversial material in the curriculum. 

Local control of the functions of education is largely responsible for 
the dull and uiiinspiring character of much school instruction. It enables 
local cominunities to protect dominant local points of view from analysis 
and criticism in the schools, while at the same time it deprives the 
teachers of any moral justification for refusing to be a party to indoc- 
trination when it is sanctioned by a community. Teachers cannot criti- 
cize local points of view, no matter how much they may be questioned 
elsewhere in the state or in the country. The result is that the sc1uk)1s do 
not provide genuine intellectual stimulation.-^ 

The actions of school boards and lay citizens on matters that are 
rightfully within the realm of the professional educator tend to subvert 
the principles upon which our educational system is based. There is a 
critical need in many districts to clarify the roles and responsibilities of 
the school board, administrator, and teacher. However, greater centrali- 
zation of educational control through the state or federal level would 
not necessarily provide increased educational freedom and professional 
autonomy. Lieberman observes that the national systems of education in 
other modern nations are characterized by greater professional autonomy 
and less political interference than is present in our own decentralized 
system.^'’* He contends that “local control of education has clearly out- 
lived its usefulness on the American scone.”^‘* Others hold that “schools 
wdll flourish, in the final analysis, only as they are kept close to the 
people and to the communities they serve.''*’^ 

In recent years we have ^^en a trend emerging toward nationalizing 
influences on education in our country through curriculum nxlc^sign by 
national bodies, nationwide testing programs, and fedc^ral legislation 
for the support of education in certain curricular areas. Notwithstanding 
these developments, no significant changes have been made in removing 
the actual operation of the .schools from the local level. In the future 
we are likely to see the trend continued toward these nationalizing in- 
fluences on curriculum and toward greater participation in financing the 
schools through state and federal funds. Population mobility, inequities 
of educational opportunities from community to community and from 
state to state, and national needs in science, technology, and the world 
of work are problems that cannot be dealt with effectively on the local 


24 Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

Hatt, Inc., 1956), p. 81. ^ • £ 

25 Myron Lieberman, The Future of Public Education (Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1960), p. 52. 

26 tYftd p 34 ^ 

Gordon C. Lee, Education in Modern America, Revised (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1957), p. 245. 
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level alone. The local-state-federal partnership in education can - be 
strengthened without losing the dose relationship that has developed 
between the people and the schools. This is one of the most important 
problems of the 1960’s. 

THE ECONOMIC FORCE OF EDUCATION 

Renewed attention is being given to education as an economic force. 
It has been shown that the amount of lifetime earaings correlates highly 
with the amount of education completed. While subh data do not provide 
proof of a cause and e£Fect relationship, it can be concluded that higher 
incomes go with more education. It has been shown that nations high 
in educational development, although low in natural resources, can attain 
high standards of living. On the other hand, nations low in educational 
development, while high in natural resources, tend to have relatively 
low living standards.^" 

While some people fear that continued increases in the number of 
college graduates will result in an oversupply of such persons, the fact 
remains that our economy has continued to demand more education; 
at the same time, groups with low educational attainment tend to have 
a high rate of unemployment. Our nation is faced with the pressing 
problem of developing programs in high school that will be of recog- 
nized value for potential dropouts, while also providing training and 
employment for those who have already dropped out of school. 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Many people tend to think of educational leadership in terms of status 
or position as represented hy such titles as .superintendent, principal, 
supervisor, coordinator, department head, or teacher. However, leader- 
ship is a product of process rather than of status or position. Leadership 
occurs when a person influences the behavior of others in working* 
toward a given set of goals. Although there are many studies of leader- 
ship traits, the most fruitful are concerned with leadership behavior. 

Leadership Behavior 

The criteria for effective leadership behavior may differ sharply be- 
tween autocratic and democratic societies. Research on leadership be- 
havior in our own society tends to point to two important dimensions: 

( 1 ) initiating structure, or organizing the ways and means of getting the 

John K. Norton, Changing Demands an Education and Their Fiscal Implications 
(Washington, D.C.: National Committee for Support of the Public Schools, 
1963), pp. 36-42. 
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job done, and (2) consideration for the needs, feelings, and ideas <rf 
others.** Whether we are dealing with the leadership role of the school 
superintendent, the principal, or the teacher, we find these dimensions 
applicable. The leader not only needs to be an effective planner and 
organizer, but he needs to communicate rffectively with others so diat 
the processes of die group are contiguous with the goals. Since people 
oftcm tend to resist change, the educational leader must have a good 
understanding of human behavior if educational improvements are to 
be attained. 

Considerable study has been given to leadership functions in business, 
public administration, and the military. It is dear that there remains a 
great deal of research yet to be done on educational leadership in both 
sodological and psychological dimensions. We need to learn more about 
the relationship of the individual personality to the wider role and func- 
tion of the school in a democratic society. 

Existing research fails to identify leadership as any composite of given 
traits or personality factors. Increasing attention is being given to the 
role of the individual in relation to other individuals and to the total 
organizational setting.*® Traditionally, we have been overly concerned 
with task-achievement or “getting the job done” without giving sufiBdent 
attention to human needs. This deficiency applies to relationships be- 
tween school superintendents and principals, principals and teachers, and 
teachers and students. TTie traditional approach in task determination 
and process for these roles has tended to rely too heavily on hierarchical 
position. Insufficient attention has been given to the normal and positive 
human needs of recognition, self-actualization, and personal satisfaction 
in a job well done. The teacher who assumes that students are lazy and 
must be forced to work may well be creating a self-fulfilling prophecy. A 
substantial body of psychological evidence reveals that normal human 
beings shun boredom and seek positive activity (self-actualization). The 
effective leader can initiate structure and define the channels of operation 
within a setting that is compatible with human needs. 

The dimension of consideration in tlh* leadership process Ls manifested 
when the leader involves the group in decision making and when the 
feelings of the individuals within the group are taken into ac>count. 
Under circumstances where a given decision must rest clearly and sedely 
with the leader, it is desirable for the leader to communicate not only 

*»John K. Hemphill et al., "Relation Between Task Relevant Infonnation and At- 
tempts to Lead,” Psychological Monographs, LXX, No. 7, 1956. 

*® See National Society for the Study of Education, BOumionA Science and Educa- 
tional Administration. Sixty-third Yearbook, Chapters VI and VII (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1964). 
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the “what,” “when,” “where,” and “how” of the decision, but also the 
“why” of the decision. 

The challenge to the educational leader in a democratic society is to 
develop the milieu through which the needs and talents of each indi- 
vidual gain maximum fruition in contributing toward die common goal 
and the common good. 

THE STRUCTURE OF EDUCATION 

Every modem society has developed a framework or structure for 
organizing and administering public education. The obvious purpose of 
the organizational plan is to facilitate the process of education in the 
best interests of the individual and society. In the United States we have 
a unitary system of school organization extending from kindergarten 
through the graduate and professional schools of the university. The 
unitary system maintains open ehannels for eontinuous education. In 
contrast to the American unitary system, most European nations operate 
a dual system in which youngsters arc differentiated, generally toward 
the end of their elementary schooling, for either an academic program 
leading to college entrance or a terminal program in a separate, general, 
or vocational type of secondary school. 

As as result of the open educational channels characteristic of the 
American unitary system, no other nation can match ours in the propor- 
tion of the age groups enrolled in secondary and higher education. Al- 
though there is much to be done to improve educational opportunity in 
the United States, we have developed an educational structure unique 
for its openness for the continued pursuit of learning. 

Vertical Organization 

In Figure 11-2 we see the general stmeture of American education. 
The traditional pattern was an eight-year elementary school followed 
by a four-year high school. Although this pattern, known as the 8-4 plan, 
was dominant until the end of World War II, it actually began to decline 
significantly with the growth of the junior high school during the 1930’s. 
V^ile the 8-4 plan remains quite popular in rural areas, the most wide- 
spread plan is the 6-3-3, which includes a six-year elementary school, 
followed by a tiiree-year junior high school and a tiiree-year senior high 
school. The chief advantages of the junior high school are that it is 
designed for the early adolescent, provides for more specialized studies, 
facilitates the transition to the senior high school, and for many com- 
munities, offers an economical means of school plant expansion to ac- 
commodate increasing enrollments. In some areas, a 6-2-4 system is 
followed. The 6-3-3-2 plan provides for a junior college unit within 
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ance. This is not to say that aptitude tests are of little value; but they 
should not be used as the sole or even major determinant of pupil 
grouping or selection for college entrance. 

Many high schools are now using multiple criteria for determining 
student-grouping. Such multiple criteria include aptitude, adiievement, 
teacher recommendations, prior academic record (that is, in junior high 
school), social maturity, and pupil preferences or interests. The most 
accurate single criterion is the student’s prior academic record, inasmuch 
as this most closely approximates the type of behavior one is attempting 
to predict. Nevertheless, because adolescence is a period of great psycho- 
social and physiological change, significant shifts in academic perform- 
ance are not uncommon during this period. Moreover, academic per- 
formance may vary sharply from subject to subject according to aptitudes 
and interests. This means that if grouping is practiced in tlie school, it 
would be advisable to do so subject by subject and to have sufficient 
flexibility to allow for significant changes in student performanc*. 

Other Problems in Grouping. Many administrators and teachers as- 
sume that the grouping of students by ability levels will produce homo- 
geneity. They often refer to this as homogeneous grouping. The re.sear<jh, 
however, reveals that even when students are grouped by I.Q.'s according 
to three levels, the range in achievement is redu(?ed only by some 17 
per cent.** Regardless of the schema for grouping, the motivation, in- 
terest, aptitude, personality, maturity, and socioeconomic variables are 
so complex that it would be folly to assume that homogcaieity can be 
e.stablished. 

As we have mentioned, grouping is n>ost successful when it is flexible 
and when it is determined individually, subject by subject. But in too 
many instances, the practice of grouping fails to produce significant 
improvement in achievement on the part of high, average, and slow 
students. Perhaps one of the key reasons for this failure is that teachers 
do not use appropriate .strategies for working with learning groups. 
Rather than attempt to stimulate and challenge brighter students so 
that they will want to incjuire and di.scover, teachers often merely insist 
that these brighter students be pres.su red to do more work. As a re- 
sult, even the brighter students develop negative attitudes toward learn- 
ing. In the case of the slower students, instead of diagnosing learning 
difii<Rilties and developing remedial procedures of a stimulating nature, 
teachers simply give these youngsters a watered-down version of the 
subject matter and ’proceed to cover diis material at a slower pace. Many 
teadiers are not only unenthusiastic about working with slower groups, 
but reveal strongly negative attitudes with these youngsters. Anotfier 

^National Education Association, Schoob for the Sixties (New Yoik: McGraw-Hill 
Osmpany, Inc., 1963), p. 90. 
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factor that discourages the student who is placed in a slow group is 
the tendency for his aspiration level to fit the norm of the group.®^ The 
self-concept of students with latent abilities may deteriorate badly under 
such conditions. The creation of undesirable social consequences is also 
cited as a factor that should not be overlooked when decisions are made 
regarding the adoption of ability grouping.***''' 

Size of Instructional (Jroups and Teacher Load. Most teachers 
would agree that smaller classes would enable them to improve the 
quality of their instruction. School administrators have tended to resist 
the reduction of class size on two accounts: first, and most obviously, 
such reduction yvould require a corresponding increase in per pupil 
c'xpc'uditure, and sec*ond, it is alleged that the rest^arch regarding class 
si/e is inconclusive. 

llie typic*al sc'condary school teachc^r has five classes each day with 
30 pupils in each class. This means that the teacher is working every 
day with 150 different adol(;sc*ents. If, for example, a teacher of English 
or social studic's were to recjuire students to write a weekly theme, this 
would incnm a total of 150 thcmc\s to read and evaluate each week. The 
result is that tcMcliers resort largc'ly to a mechanical type of exercises 
and tests that can be graded (‘asily. While a rcxliietion in class size would 
rc'duco the load of the teacher, it will not result in an improvement in 
the (juality of inslruction unless the teachcT alters his strategy to fit the 
si/e of the class group. In other wcmls, if the teacher works with a class 
of 20 studemts in much the same way as he would with a class of 35, the 
amount and (piality of learning taking place may not be of any significant 
differc'iice. 

A summary of the research on the effects of class size reveals that 
in 22 carefullv designed experiments, 16 favored small classes, three 
favored the large groups, and the remaining three were inconclusive.***® 

School administrators attempting to improve student achievement 
have been attracted by the practice of ability grouping rather than the 
reduction of class size. Ability grouping can be instituted without any 
great increase in per pupil expenditure, whereas reducing class size re- 
sults in significant cost incrc'ases. One alternative is to increase the size 
of classes for certain learning activities while reducing them for other 
ty*pes of work. The most notable proposal for providing such flexibility 
has been advanced by Trump and Baynham.*'*^ This is discussed in 

Frederick J. McDonald, Educational Psychology (San Francisco: Wadsworth Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1959), p. 116. 

Hilda Taba, Curriculum Dcvelopfntmt (New York: Harcourl, Brace & World, Inc., 
1962), p. 168. 

Donald TI. Ross and Bernard McKenna, Class Size: The Multi-Million Dollar 
Question (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955), p. 2. 

J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey Baynham, Guide to Better Schools: Focus on Change 
(Chicago; Rand McNally & Company, 1961). 
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greater detatt in Chapter 10. However, in attempting to institute a pro- 
gram providing for such flexibility in class size, it is vitally important for 
administrators to work with their faculties in developing teaching-learn- 
ing strategies that are best suited to the size of the learning group. 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 

Relatively little attention was given to educational guidance prior to 
the twentieth century. The rise of technology, the disruptions of two 
world wars, and the unemployment of the CJreat Depression pointed to 
the need for vocational guidance and rehabilitation. The universalization 
of education and the diversification of the curriculum resulted in the 
first systematic attempts to provide programs of educational guidance 
in our secondary schools. Increases in crime, mental illness, and social 
maladjustment gave rise to the concept of adjustive guidance. And, most 
recently, we find national interest and support of guidance as a means 
of improving the productivity of our human resources. 

Some Functions of Guidance 

In recent years, the schools have been expected to assume a wide 
range of guidance functions. With the help of teachers and counselors, 
the student should develop an increasing awareness of his potentialities 
and interests, along with an understanding of educational and vocational 
opportunities. Teachers and c'ounsclors encounter situations, both formal 
and informal, where they work with youngsters on matters of ( 1 ) aca- 
demic progress, (2) selection of .subjects and school activities, (3) vo- 
cational choice, (4) discipline, (5) remedial instruction, (6) personal 
problems, (7) employment, and (8) maladjustment. While the school 
is clearly limited in its capacity for providing remedial treatment for 
severe cases of maladjustment, the teacher, the counselor, and the prin- 
cipal need to be able to spot certain symptoms or danger signals so that 
proper diagnosis and treatment are made available. 

Role of the Administrator. The administrator is called upon to 
determine the needs for guidance reso.uces and facilities in the school, 
and to facilitate the work of teachers, counselors, and other guidance 
specialists in providing for an effective program. lie is re.sponsibIe for 
selecting guidance personnel, dealing with budgetary requirements, and 
interpreting the program to parents and the community. The principal 
can perform an important leadership role in stimulating and supporting 
follow-up studies of graduates, transfers, and dropouts. He must see to 
it that the relationship between the guidance program and the curricu- 
lum is harmonious. 

Role of the Teacher. The effective teacher performs many impor- 
tant guidance functions. The teacher is in an ideal position to observe 
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youngsters and to develop an understanding of their backgrounds, apti- 
tudes, interests, and problems. Students frequently will go to certain 
teachers for counsel and advice. And the effective teacher will be aware 
of the early signs of learning difficulties and personal problems so that 
adequate assistance may be provided in the classroom and, when neces- 
sary, through the specialized guidance resources of the school. Fewer 
problems are likely to arise in a classroom where good teaching is taking 
place. 

Because of the strong departmental organization in most junior and 
senior high schools, each teacher may be wolfing with 150 or more 
individual .students each day. In order to counteract the depersonaliza- 
tion of this system, homerooms are freijuently provided so that a given 
teacher is identified more closely with a group of some 30 students. The 
homeroom teacher will have some general guidance functions relating 
to student progress, school activities, and individual problems. 

Effective guidance, like effective education, enables the individual to 
make wise decisions on his own. In too many classrooms however, the 
teacher functions simply as a taskmaster who directs and tells students 
exactly what to do, how to do it, and when to do it. Students under such 
circumstances do not learn how to deal with situations of chall^ge and 
responsibility. And they do not develop the attitudes and skills for self- 
directed or self-impelled learning. A democratic society provides for 
responsible individual choice, but too frequently our schools function 
as autocratic institutions. Under such circumstances, -students learn to 
regard the school as a threat or an obstacle, rather than as a moans of 
developing responsible self-dirjection through challenging learning experi- 
ences. The successful students in such schools are the ones who are able 
to compete adequately for the higher grades, even though they may 
have no genuine thirst or love of learning. The unsuccessful ones become 
the discipline problems, the quiet ones, the truants, and the dropouts. 

Role of the Counselor. The school counselor is often a part-time 
teacher or former teacher who has developed some specialized training 
in guidance and educational psychology. An increasing number of states 
are establishing .special certification requirements for .school counselors. 
Many administrators prefer counselors who have had some successful 
teaching experience. 

The counselor is engaged in a.ssisting students to plan their school 
program, providing for individual and group psychological testing, main- 
taining and interpreting student personnel records, helping youngsters to 
understand their capabilities in relation to career opportunities, a.ssisting 
students to progress toward educational and career goals, and working 
with students, teachers, and parents on educational problems. 

However, in too many schools the student may see the counselor only 
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when planning his academic program or when he is referred to die 
counselor by a teacher. In the event of disciplinary referrals, the coun- 
selor should work toward diagnosis and rehabilitation, and never in a 
threatraiing or punitive context. If constructive self-perception is to be 
developed, the counselor must be regarded as a friend and helper. In 
schools where mutual confidence is developed between student and 
counselor, the student often will come to the counselor voluntarily for 
guidance and assistance. 

Role of itie Psycmologist. In the event of severe personal and emo- 
tional problems, the counselor may recommend to the principal that the 
student be referred to a psychologist. The psychologist is rarely involved 
in teaching. In .some school districts, psychologists work as clinicians 
who treat youngsters with psychological problems, while in other sys- 
tems the psychologist also may be engaged in consulting with teachers, 
counselors, and administrators. The work of the counselor is more broadly 
defined than that of the psychologist. The counselor will perform guid- 
ance functions with the perfectly normal youngster, as well as with 
youngsters having certain educational and personal difficulties. 

The practice in the past has been to provide the services of school 
psychologists at the elementary level, while limiting the secondary school 
to the .services of counselors. While the functions of the counselor and 
the psychologist may seem to overlap somewhat, the competent coun- 
selor will recognize when more highly specialized psychological services 
are required. And the school district should make such services available. 
Manv of the larger school systems also employ a consulting psychiatrist 
who will be responsible for diagnosing and treating severely disturbed 
youngsters. 

Rolf, of the School Social Wobki’R. The guidance program of a 
school should include the services of a .social worker or visiting teacher. 
The school social worker will work closely with parents and various 
community agencies in improving the relationships of the youngster 
in the home, the school, and the community. The school social worker 
may deal with problems involving welfare agencies, the juvenile court, 
and the psychiatric clinic. The school social worker should consult with 
teachers, counselors, and principals on these problems. The usual practice 
is for the school social worker or visiting teacher to work out of the 
central office of the school district. 

The Challenge of Educational Guidance 

The guidance program and the school curriculum should be attuned 
to the goal of enabling the individual, to make wise choices in fulfilling 
his personal needs and contributing to the needs of society. In a free 
society these needs are not mutually exclusive or incompatible. The 
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individual who enjoys good mental health has a realistic understanding 
of his capacities and interests, seeks to improve himself through con- 
tinued learning, recognizes his obligations to his fellowmen, and is better 
equipped for good citizenship than the person who is without these 
attributes. 

Although we have made great strides in improving educational op- 
portunity, socioeconomic ineejuities and problems have prevented many 
youths from developing their potentials. Studies reveal that of the high- 
school .students in the top third in intellectual ability, some 40 per cent 
do not enter college; and of those who do be^n college, 60 per cent 
drop out.*" Studies by Ilavighurst and others reveal that socio-economic 
factors can have a greater bearing than aptitude or achievement on 
whether or not a youngster will go on to college.*® 

Research on juvenile delinquency points to the lack of successful 
experiences in school and society, and the feeling of inadeipiacy or low 
self-esteem as important factors in antisocial behavior.^" A high propor- 
tion of our youth fail to see a realistic connection between high school 
and the world of work. Moreover, the poor mental health of large seg- 
ments of our adult society has produced a high incidence of emotional 
problems among children and youth. The challenge to the guidance 
program and, indeed, to the total school in meeting the.se needs has 
never been more crucial. 

The New Emphasis on National Needs. In recent years, an un- 
paralleled emphasis has been given to school guidance as a means of 
meeting national needs. It is generally agreed that there should be a 
full-time counselor or guidance oflScer for every 250 or 300 high-school 
students.'** Nevertheless, as recently as 1959, the ratio was only one coun- 
selor for every 860 pupils in the secondary school. The National Defense 
Education Act, with its provisions under Title V for guidance, counseling, 
and testing, has improved this situation remarkably. In Figure 11-3 we 
see that, between 1959 and 1962, the ratio has been reduced from one 
counselor for every 860 pupils to one counselor for every 550 pupils at 
the secondary level. N.D.E.A. sponsored training institutes for sdiool guid- 
ance workers and counselors have helped provide more and better quali- 
fied personnel for the secondary schools. Between 1959 and 1962 the 

*®Dael L. Wolfle, “Diversity of Talent,” The American Psychologist, 15 '536, 1960. 
®®See Leonard M. Miller (ed.). Guidance for the Underachiever with Superior 
Ability (Washington, D.C.: Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1961), p. 9. 

♦•Helen L. Witmer, Delinquency md the Adolescent Crisis (Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1960), p. 3. 

♦* James Bryant Conant, The American High School Today (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc., 1959), p. 44. 
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h symbol represents 1,000 persons in 
professional guidance activities 

18,600 
F.T.E. 

Fiscal 1960 


21,774 
F.T.E. 

Fiscal 1961 


24,342 
F.T.E. 

Fiscal 1962 

Figure 11—3. Number of full-time ecjiiivalcMit guidance per^’orinel serving 
public secondary schools, 1959 - 1962 . [Source: Office of Education, Report 
on the National Defense Education Art (Washington, D.(^.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1963 ), p. 25 .] 

number of qualified full-time eijuivalent guidance personnel in public 
secondary schools throughout the United States more than doubled.^® 
Notwithstanding these notable achievements through N.D.E.A., in our 
zeal for meeting national defense netxls we must not lose sight of the 
individual and personal needs of our youth. Is it vusc to put undue 
pressure on our intcllectualh’ superior youth merely to increase our 
national supply of mathematicians, scientists, and engineers? What about 
the creative arts, social service, and other important occupations? Will 
such undue pressure result in a striving for achievement without a corol- 
lary love of learning? What about the mental health needs of our society? 
In a free society, education and guidance must serve more than national 
defense. Otherwise, we shall be in danger of ser\’ing ends not very differ- 
ent from those of our adversaries. 

Improving the Guidance Function of the Total School 

Guidance is a total-school function. Each high school should investi- 
gate the factors causing students to drop out or to be forced out of 
school. Efforts should be made to reduce the dropout rate as much as 
possible. Follow-up studies should be conducted on a continuous basis 
to ascertain what adjustments graduates are making in college and in the 
world of work. Similar studies should be made of dropouts in the world 

♦2 Office of EducaUon, Report on the National Defense Education Act (Wa.sbinglon, 
D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1903), p. 25, 
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of work. Unemployed dropouts should be encouraged to return to school. 
Part-time enrollment in late afternoon and evening classes would enable 
employed youths to gain a high-school diploma. In too many high schools, 
the mid-year dropout faces the loss of the entire year’s work, if and 
when he should return to school. Adjustments should be made, insofar 
as possible, to help the returnee to pick up his studies where he left off. 

High schools need to work more closely with business, industry, and 
labor in assisting youths to obtain employment to meet financial and 
vocational needs. The high-school c*urriculum ^ould be reassessed peri- 
odically to determine how it can better serve thfe needs of youth. 

As soon as the teacher recognizes signs of academic or emotional 
problems, constructive action should be taken. Teachers should not ig- 
nore students with learning difBculties or emotional problems. The quiet, 
withdrawn student requires at least as much attention as the extrovert 
young.ster. Special remedial work, tutoring, and counseling should be 
provided by the school at the earliest signs of academic trouble. The 
secondary school should not be a place where students are merely tried 
and tested. It should be a plaee where adolesc'onts can come to realize 
the fullest measure of their potentials. 

Close cooperation with parents is essential if the school is io serve 
youth properly. Information on home and family background, ac*ademic 
record in previous schools, health, educational interests and aspirations, 
work experience, personality, emotional adjustment, aptitudes and special 
interests — all are important for effective guidance. But' such information 
should not be placed in cold storage. Properly used, these records can 
help the teacher and counselor to better understand the adole.scent. And, 
in turn, the adolescent can be assisted in developing a more mature and 
satisfying level of self-realization. 

HEALTH SERVICES 

In addition to the provision of formal instruction in health and safety 
through the programs of studies in physical education, biology, and 
homemaking, certain health services are provided by the school. Such 
services differ widely from di.strict to district and state to state. The 
school cannot afford to neglect health problems, since such problems 
not only interfere with learning, but also affect the well-being of all 
.students and even the entire community. Schools should have the sched- 
uled services of a registered nurse and the availability of a physician on 
call. Periodic physical examinations should be provided for all students. 
Parents should not only be informed as to needed corrective measures 
(eyesight, hearing, surgery, and so on), but follow-up should be pro- 
vided to ensure proper action. In many areas, schools are cooperating 
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with dty, county, and state health departments in administering im- 
munization programs. The use of the schools as centers for polio immuni- 
zation is a case in point 

Commim Deficiencies in School Health 

The provisions for physical examinations are frequently sporadic and 
superficial. Sdiool authorities do not always see to it diat youngsters 
and their parents are provided adequate guidance and follow-up on 
health matters. When parents arc unwilling to take proper action, the 
school is not always in a position to see to it that these needs are pro- 
vided. There is a serious need in many areas to coordinate health services 
with health education and welfare aid. 

Although more than 15 million children and youths participate in 
federally subsidized school lunch programs each year, many schools in 
certain areas arc not participating in the National School Lunch 
Program and are making no provision for hot lunches on school premises. 

More work needs to be done on fostering mental and physical health 
through the school. Not only do we need to provide effective educational 
programs for the physically and emotionally handicapped, but we need 
to develop a healthful school environment for all children and youth. 

EXTRACLASS ACTIVITIES 

Most educators today regard student activity programs as integral to 
the school curriculum. They choo.se to identify such activities as extra- 
class rather than extracurricular. While such activities may carry no 
academic credit, they are, nevertheless, officially sponsored and scheduled 
by the school. Allied activities arc de.‘''gncd to develop a wider range 
of student interests, provide a variety of flexible situations in which 
youngsters learn how to use their initiative and work effectively in group 
situations, enable students to discover and develop special abilities and 
talents, and motivate the student toward effective behavior in the total 
school program. Even in institutions of higher education, extraclass 
activities are under official sponsorship and have an important place in 
the lives of many students. 

School Clubs 

Often closely related to the academic program, school clubs enable 
youngsters to pursue projects that are not possible in their regular 
courses. These clubs may be organized.around such special-interest areas 
of the curriculum as science, art, music, mathematics, dramatics, de- 
bating, French, Spanish, and homemaking. Other clubs may center on 
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such hobby areas as photography, fencing, modem dance, electronics, 
and so forth. Another type of club may deal with vocational interests, 
such as the Future Teachers, Future Homemakers, and Future Farmers. 

In some high schools, students have sought to imitate the fraternity 
or sorority type of organization common to our colleges and universities. 
It is generally agreed that such organizations and secret societies do not 
belong in the high school because they are arbitrarily restrictive and 
becau.se their secretive tendencies make it impossible for the school to 
maintain proper supervision. Some state laM^s actually prohibit such 
organizations at the high-school level. 

Student Government 

In an effort to foster democratic values and processes, most secondary 
schools have a student council that serves as an advisory body to the 
administration and faculty and is often responsible for regulating the 
self-discipline of the .student body outside of class. The student council 
is a representative body elected by homerooms or grade levels. The 
council functions according to a constitution and operates under faculty 
supervision. If student government is to develop democratic self-direc- 
tion, students must have some decision-making responsibilities. This, of 
course, does not mean that they are to run the school. But the council 
can contribute to the morale and , welfare of the school by maintaining 
close communication with the administration, faculty,- and total student 
body on matters of common concern. The administration and faculty 
may want to seek out the opinions of the council on a variety of ques- 
tions relating to student deportment, ac*tivitics, and community-related 
programs. In addition, the student council may sponsor tutoring projects, 
assembly programs, and .school elections. The student council can make 
an important contribution to the morale and welfare of the school. 

Interscholastic Athletics 

Varsity sports are credited with providing opportunities for athletically 
talented youth to be adequately challenged, building school and com- 
munity spirit, and developing good sportsmanship. On the other hand, 
such activities have been badly abused in the name of education. The 
colleges and universities have created an impressive football and basket- 
ball industry that draws its recruits from our high schools through special 
gfants-in-aid, job opportunities, alumni gifts, and other inducements. 
Ohio State University, for example, grosses over $2,000,000 annually from 
the game of football. The National Broadcasting Company paid more 
than $13 million to the National Collegiate Athletic Association for the 
rights to telecast the college football games during the 1964-65 season. 
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“Extracurricular activities must be thought of, 
not as something apart from the classroom, 
but as an extension of it.” 

— Report of the Harvard Committee 
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The Notre Dame football coach, in a New York Times interview, 
properly referred to his players as personnel.^* 

The high schools, like our institutions of higher learning, have come 
to recognize the public relations value of successful teams. Many high 
schools invest far more in their athletic plants and operations than in 
their school libraries. High schools have installed expensive lighting 
systems for night football. Where varsity sports were once held during 
the daytime, the shift to evening events has attracted much greater 
community attendance. When the Amcricaii Broadcasting Company 
attempted to negotiate with the National Football League in televising 
professional football on Friday nights, the National Federation of State 

Arthur Daley, "New Boy at Notre Dame," The New York Times, January 8, 1964, 
p. 29. 

Are varsity sport.s overemphasized in high school and college? 

What pressures do colleges exert on the high school in 
recruiting star athletes? 


C-ourtesy Northwest Unh^rsiti 
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High School Athletic Associations raised sudi a loud protest in Washing- 
ton that the network backed down. The executive secretary of the 
Federation reported that 86 per cent of all high-school football is played 
on Friday nights and that the telecasting of professional games would 
detract from attendance.*^ 

Varsity athletic coaches in the high schools, like their collegiate 
counterparts, are evaluated according to the won-lost column. Adult 
Boosters’ Clubs, marching bands, and jumping cheerleaders are all part 
of the football scene. Yet, unless the colleges deemphasize athletics, it 
will be exceedingly difficult for the high schools to put intcrscholastic 
sports in their proper perspective. While such activities can be valuable 
for athletically talented students, and while interscholastic sports can 
contribute to school spirit, their overemphasis does more harm than 
good. 

Intramural Athletics 

While interscholastic athletics tend to develop .spectatoritis, intramural 
sports foster active participation. In addition to the customary team 
sports, intramural athletics can include activities such as golf, tennis, 
.and swimming — sports that are more likely to carry over into adult 
recreation. Intramural programs should be well planned and under com- 
petent supervision. Certain activities, such as golf, tennis, and volleyball 
could be organized on a coeducational basis. 

Assemblies 

In recent years students h.<ve been given increasing responsibility in 
planning and conducting school assemblies. Tlie all-school assembly is 
the one activity in which the entire student body is gathered together. 
Assembly programs may feature conc’CAts, plays, outside speakers, award 
ceremonies, and commencements. Assembly programs should have edu- 
cational and cultural value. They .should also contribute to the total 
school morale. Inasmuch as possible, .students should be involved in 
planning and participating in these programs. If as.semblies are to be 
truly an all-school activity, no admissio.u fees should be charged. 

Music, Dramatics, and Speech 

In addition to student concerts and dramatic performances during 
school assemblies, .special programs are provided during after-school 
hours for students, parents, and the general community. Although the 
marching band has become an important adjunct to the football spec- 
tacle, the student symphony orchestra can accomplish far more in im- 

t ' 

'•^The New York Times, February 15, 1964, p. 17. 




“They are not luxuries of education, 
but emphatic expressions of that which 
makes any education worth while.” 

— ^JOHN Deu'ey 
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proving the inusical taste of adolescents. Student jazz and swing bands 
may perform at school dances and other social events. Good drama is 
educationally valuable not only for the student performers, but also for 
die student spectators. Students should have a voice in the selection of 
plays.. In the area of the speech arts, students may be given opportunities 
for public speaking, debate, and panel discussions. Schools often tend to 
overemphasize debate contests; other forms of public speaking have 
great value for participants and audiences. 

Student Publications 

Student yearbooks, magazines, handbooks, and newspapers have come 
to play an important role in providing opportunities for interpreting 
school life, fostering literary expres-sion, and building sch(K)l morale. 
Arbitrary censorship of student publications should be avoided. Student 
publications should provide opportunities for responsible journalism, 
literary expression, and chronicling of school events. The solicitation of 
advertising and donations for financing student publications should be 
carefully assessed and controlled by cooperative agreement between the 
administration and students. 

Camping and Outdoor Education 

Camping activities sponsored by the school can provide unique op- 
portunities for fostering democratic values, healthful li'dng, and apprecia- 
tion of nature. Regularly credentialcd teachers may serve as camp in- 
structors. However, camp activities should be focused on the interests 
and needs of the youngsters rather than on formal teaching. Certain 
school districts in California and Michigan have developed outstanding 
camping programs. But the potentials of school camping have hardly 
been tapped. 

School Social Activities 

School dances, parties, banquets, an*! other social activities can con- 
tribute to wholesome interpersonal and intergroup relationships. By 
virtue of its cross-sectional representation of society, the school is in a 
unique position to promote social acceptance among adolescents from 
all walks of life. Social activities sponsored by the school can contribute 
to developing responsible social behavior, building wholesome relations 
with peers of both sexes, and achieving effective masculine and feminine 
roles.*® 

*® Robert j. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1950), p. 6. 
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EVALUATION, RESEARCH, AND IMPROVEMENT 

Evaluation is the key to improvement. However, great public confu- 
sion has resulted from self-appointed judges of our schools who offer 
criticLsms and recommendations based on opinion rather than objectivi* 
researeh. Since we have dealt with a number of these critics in earlier 
chapters, our major purpose here is to review some of the procedures 
that have been developed in evaluating and accrediting our sec-ondary 
schools. 

Institutional Evaluation and Research 

In many of our larger school districts, a type of action research is 
attempted by trying out various practices and applying to local school 
situations the results of research developed elsewhere. However, effective 
programs of self-evaluation and research require highly competent re- 
searchers. Furthermore, many school administrators arc more interested 
in developing good public relations than in supporting research that 
may reveal serious weaknesses in the educational program. 

Some school districts and newspapers have quotc*d data from stan- 
dardized achievement tests, the number of students from the district who 
are finalists in the National Merit Scholarship Program, and other similar 
indices as evidence of educational quality. However, such measures often 
reflect the socioeconomic background of the students and the community, 
while having relatively little bearing on tlu* actual (jualitv of the school 
curriculum. Comparative .studies lietwcen and among school districts 
miKst take into acc'ount the socioeconomic variables and other dis- 
crepancies that can produce .significant distortions in research results. 

Relatively few practices in our .schools are developed through locally 
initiated research. In rc*cent years, the trend has been toward utilizing 
and refining the materials developed by national agencies, publishers, 
and authorities in our universities. 

Most .school districts engage in u.seful attempts to analyze trends in 
community population and school enrollment with a view toward deter- 
mining future needs for buildings, facilities, and teachers. 

Follow-up studies of dropouts and graduates can be very luseful. Im- 
portant follow-up studies, conduc>ted during the 1930’s, helped identify 
the problems and needs of youth in relation to the secondary-school 
curriculum.**' The more rtuent work of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program, under the direction of the Illinois Department of 
Public Instruction and the University of Illinois, gathered much useful 

See Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Thetr Story ( Washington, D.C . American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1939). 
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data in following up the students from 61 schools. Individual school 
districts and secondary schools can also gain valuable information in 
conducting their own follow-up studies. 

School Surveys 

Many school di.stricts enlist the scr\'ices of consultants from universities 
and other .school systems to make periodic surveys of the educational 
program. Colleges of Education at most universities maintain an educa- 
tional research bureau or field service that may be called upon to assist 
in conducting specific research or engaging in a comprehensive school 
survey. By going .outside the school district, the local board and ad- 
ministration can gain the .services of .specialists not available locally. 

It is important that such surveys be based on objective evaluation 
procedures and research, rather than on authoritative opinion only. A 
ca.se in point is the Report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey 
Committee, which represented the opinions of eight imiversity .scholars 
from the fields of English, economics, history, biology, chcmi.stry, and 
mathematics.'^ While the report contained many important opinions and 
n'commendations, none of the material was based on research findings 
or the results of research conducted elsewhere. 

Universities, State Departments of Education, 
and National Agencies 

Through the cooperation of university .scholars, the National Science 
Foundation has supported counse-content improvement programs in 
school science and mathcmuiics. These programs have exerted great 
inHuence on curriculum revision at the local level. The United States 
Office of Education has been supporting projects at various universities 
designed to improve the oirriculum in English and social .studies in our 
elementary and secondary schools. The traditional gap between the 
findings of universit}' research and .school practices is being reduced as a 
result of comprehensive and coordinated planning. 

An increasing number of .state departments of education arc employing 
re.scarch staffs that make educational -lata available to local districts. 
The National Education Association has not only been engaged in gather- 
ing and disseminating valuable research data, but has periodically sup- 
ported projec'ts for guiding local school dLstricts in evaluating and 
improving their programs. The United States Office of Education prepares 
a wide variety of reports on educational progress that are of great benefit 
to school districts engaged in evaluation and research. 

^’’Report of the San Francisco Curriculum Survey Committee (San Francisco: San 
Frandsco Unified School District, April 1, 1960). 
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The Foundatimis 

The Ford Foundation has supported a wide variety of research, demon- 
stration, and promotional projects for improving the efficiency of the 
secondary school. Tlicse projects, discussed in some detail in Chapter 10, 
have been concerned with the architectural design of the school, the 
use of new educational media, and the application of various manage- 
ment procedures for instruction. 

The Carnegie Corporation has supported the work of James B, Conant 
during the late 1950’s in evaluating the secondary schools. Conant’s 
opinions and recommendations, while seldom derived from actual re- 
search, have been enormously influential throughout die nation. His 
Academic Inventory, along with much of his other work, tends to focus 
on quantitative and bookkeeping criteria for evaluating and improving 
the secondary school. Although his works represent one man’s opinions, 
tliey have carried great weight by virtue of his position as a prominent 
university educator and his avoidance of extremism. 

ACCREDITATION OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The accreditation of high schools is performed by state departments of 
education, .special .state agencies, voluntary regional associations, and in 
some cases by the state university. Accreditation of high schools hy the 
state university is practiced in California and Michigan, although high 
schools in these states are al.so accredited by the voluntary regional 
a.ssociation. 

The Regional Accrediting Agencies 

Most of these associations were established during the 1890’s. Their 
major purposes are to improve educational standards and to develop 
cooperative relationships between .secondary schools and colleges. Unlike 
the European practice of providing for accreditation functions through 
official national ministries, our dec'entralized educational system has 
produced regional associations that operate on a voluntary basis. These 
regional associations are New England, North Central, Northwest, 
Southern, and Western. As of 1964 the North Central Association in- 
cluded 19 states, with a membership of 3,671 high schools and 461 
colleges and universities. The North Central Association is, by far, the 
largest of the five regional accrediting associations. 

Accreditation procedures include a comprehensive self-evaluation of 
the school, conducted by the administration and faculty according to 
approved criteria and procedures established by the Association. This 
report is reviewed by the state committee, and a visiting team of school 
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and collep ^ucators is provided to survey the school operations first- 
hand. Periodic reports are required of all member schools providing data 
on such phases of the school program as ( 1 ) philosophy and objectives, 
(2) the educational program, (3) organization, support, and control, (4) 
staff, (5) library and instructional materials, (6) administrative and 
supervisory services, (7) plant, (8) school year, day, and week, and (9) 
graduation requirements.'** 

Most regional accrediting associations use a guidebook. Evaluative 
Criteria for Secondary Schools, developed by the Associations of Secon- 
dary Schools and Colleges.*® Schools are accredited as total institutions 
and, although certain basic standards are followed, flexibility is provided 
for reasonable variations and experimentation. 

The Western Association, which consists of only one state, California, 
has developed its secondary school accreditation program through the 
California Association of School Administrators. This organization has 
developed its own set of evaluative instruments and puts heavy emphasis 
on .self-appraisal followed by consultation and review through a visiting 
committee. Members of the visiting committee include a school ad- 
mini.strator, a representative from the state department of education, a 
representative from the county education office, and a college professor. 
Tlie State Accreditation Commission, which reviews the reports from 
the school and the visiting committee, includes repre.sentatives from the 
stjite university, state colleges, .stdte department of education, junior 
college association, school board association, state teachers association, 
and state association of schoo’ administrators. 

Educational Improvement 

Schools should engage in a contin’mus program of evaluation and 
research. Changes in the school program should be based on the careful 
evaluation of existing procedures. Experimentation should be conducted 
as scientifically as possible for the purpose of improving the educational 
program. Innovations for the sake of following the fashion of other 
schools, or for publicity purposes, should be avoided. If schools are 
concerned primarily with public relations, their capacity for realistic 
self-appraisal and continued improvement will be impaired. Evaluation 
and research can help us to identify areas of strength and weakness, 
point to corrective measures, and give direction for fruitful innovation 
experimentation. 

**Tbe North Central AssodaHon of Colleees and Second^ Schods, Pdicies ^ 
Criteria for the Approval of Secondary Schools (Chicago: The Association, 
1964') 

*• Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, EvaluaUoe (Washing- 

ton, D.C.: Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1960). 
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SUMMARY 

Although education in the United States is a state function, school 
systems are administered locally, and financial support is provided 
through local, state, and federal sources. In most nations of the world, 
education is a function of the national government. 

In our own nation there is a trend toward greater federal participation 
in the support of education. The ever-increasing mobility of our nation’s 
population has made education a national conceki. Our Federal Govern- 
ment has come to recognize education as vital to national defense and 
well being. For ‘example, through the National Science Foundation, an 
agency of the Federal Government, a national curriculum in high school 
science Ls being created. Youth unemployment has become a national 
problem and, as a result, the Federal Government has broadened and 
intensified its program in supporting vocational education. 

Nevertheless, federal participation in education has been provided 
through piecemeal legislation which tends to favor certain areas of the 
curriculum. In recent years, proposed federal legislation for the com- 
prehensive support of education has failed by small margins. Tljp efforts 
of some religious leaders to seek public funds for the support of church 
schools seems to have created an impa.sse. 

Great ine<juitics of educational .opportunity aintinue to exist from 
community to community and frorii .state to state. Our states need to 
work out better methods of improving educational opportunity in their 
poorer communities. But the great disparities in educational opportunity 
from state to state are not likely to bi; solved without federal participa- 
tion. 

At the local level, one of the mo.st serious probl(*ms in recent years 
has been the tendency for some boards of education to confuse their 
role with that of the school administrator. The lay board shoidd be 
responsible for educational policy while their chief executive officer, the 
superintendent of schools, should be responsible to the board for ad- 
ministering the educational program. 

The three-tiered structure of local-.state-federal interrelatedness is con- 
fusing, inefficient, and unwieldy. But it .seems to work. While this 
structure poses many administrative problems, these problems are not 
insurmountable. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. Earlier in our history, federal participation in education wa.s intended 
"to promote the general welfare.’'’ In more recent times. fc*deral educational 
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programs have been justified as necessary for national defense. What weaknesses 
do you see in federal programs in education that are geared to national de- 
fense only? 

2. Do you favor comprehensive federal support for public elementary and 
secondary education? Why or why not? 

3. How do you account for the lack of a grass roots movement in favor of 
comprehensive federal support of public education? 

4. What financial provisions are made in your state for the equalization of 
educational opportunity? 

5. How do you account for the slow progress in school district reorganization 
in many states? What relationship do you see between the size of school 
districts (and school units) and the quality of the educational program? 

6. What differences do you see in the role of the local board of education 
and the superintendent of schools? How do you account for the great con- 
fusion in interpreting these roles in many school districts? 

7. How do you explain the lack of clear-cut research showing improvements 
in learning as a result of ability grouping in the high school? 

8. Why is it that ones socioeconomic status may be a more valid predictor 
of college attendance than one's I.Q.? What implications does this have for 
the guidance program of the hiirh .school? 

9. I low far should the school go in providing health services for students? 

10. Do you feel that varsity athletics were overemphasized in your high 
school? Are they overemphasized at your college? Why or why not? 

11. Under what circumstances, if any, would you justify administrative or 
faculty censorship of student publications? 

12. What arc the procedures for the accreditation of secondary schools in 
your state? What information is rcMjuired of the school in the accreditation 
process? 
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The Profession 


In brief, human reason is a weak and paltry thing 
as long as it is not wholly free reason. 

— H. L. Mencken 




CHAPTER 1 2 

The Profession 
of Teaching 


T hk term teaching I’ROFESsioN is oftCR uscd without a real under- 
standing of its meaning. Is the occupation of teaching a true 
profession? In considering this (question, we must be concerned 
with the role of the educational institution and the teacher in society, 
the requirements for teacher certification and institutional accreditation, 
ethics, teacher organizations, tenure, and other factors. 

What distingui.shes the professions from other occupations in our 
society? There are several generally recognized criteria that fit the pro- 
fessional occupations.' 

1. A unique and vital service in the public interest, with emphasis 
primarily on service, rather than personal gain or economic 
reward. 

2. An advanced program of spec-'alized education. 

3. The application of skills and concepts at a high inti'llcctual 
level. 

4. A high level of responsibility, and latitude in decision-making 
within a context of reasonable operational autonomy. 

5. A self-regulating membership witli a code of ethics operationally 
supported by concrete ca.se.s. 

6. Commitment on the part of individual members to the occupa- 
tion as a lifetime career. 

Although most teachers would regard themselves as professionals, 
are the preceding criteria valid for the occupation of teaching? Let us 
examine each criteribn to determine the role and status of teaching as a 
profession. 

' See Myrqn Lid>ennaii, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
H^, Inc., 1956), pp. 2-6. 
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“This is the most difficult profession in the world, 
and the mast im]X)rtant.” 

— H. G. Wells 


A UNIQUE AND VITAL SERVICE IN 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

Since education is a state function, and since every state enforces 
compulsory education laws for children and youth, the teacher unques- 
tionably performs a unique and vital social service. Moreover, each state 
carefully regulates the licensing of teachers. The teacher, like members 
of various professional groups in society, must meet the certification 
requirements of the state in which he is to practice. Such requirements 
are established and enforced by the state for every professional group, 
since such groups are responsible for performing vital social services. 

Aldiough the professional worker should be motivated toward social 
service rather than economic reward, the financial remuneration should 
he sufficient to enable him to devote his full energies to professional 
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AVERAGE SALARIES 


Figure 12-1. Distribution ol public-schcM)! teachers, by salaries paid, 1963-64. 
[Source: Research Division, National Education As.sociation, NEA Research 
BullcUn, Vol. 42 (Washington, D.C^: The Association, 1964), p. 5.] 


endeavor. Unfortunately, the low level of teachers’ salaries has compelled 
many to seek supplemental income through uiirclatetl employment. But 
the situation is improving rapidly. Tlie average salary of teachers for 
the 1959 calendar year was $5,013. The year 1959 marked the first time 
that the average salary of teachers in public eleincmtary and secondary 
schools in the United States cxctHxlcd $5,000.’- During 1963-64 the 
average salary had risen to almost $6,000.® Nevertheless, teachers’ salaries 
c'ontinue to lag far behind the earnings of persons in other professions. 
And the actual income position of the teacher is even less favorable 
than other professional groups bccau.'.'' our income tax structure is more 
advantageous to the independt*nt fee taker than for the salaried employee. 

Teachers’ Salaries Vary 

'There is great disparity in the level of teachers’ salaries according to 
the size, and wealth of the school district, and according to geographic 


* Research Division, National EIduca6on A.ssocialion, NKA Research RuUebn, Vol. 

38 (Washington, D.C,: The AssociaUon, May, 1960), p. 49. 

® Ibid., vol. 42, February, 1964, p. 15. 
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location. The average salary of public school teachers during 1963-64 
ranged from $3,975 in Mississippi to $7,800 in California.^ While salary 
levels continue to rise year by year, the disparity by geographic loca- 
tion and wealth of the school district remains significant. In Figure 12-1 
we see the distribution of salaries for public .school teachers, elementary 
and secondary, in the United States during the 1963-64 school year. 
Regional difi^erences in teachers’ salaries are shown in Table 12-1. 

Table 12-1 . 

Average Teachers’ Salaries' 
by Regions 
1963-64 


Ref^ion 



Salary 

Now England 



$6,340 

Midcast 



6,861 

Southeast 



5,000 

Great Lakes 



6,456 

Plains 



5,547 

Southwest 



5,667 

Rocky Mountain 



5,707 

Far West 



7,456 

United States 



$5,963 


•souncK: Research Division, National Education- Asso- 
ciation, NEA Research BtiUctin, Vol. 42, 1964, p. 6. 


The wide disparity of teachers’ salaries in the various regions of our 
nation and from district to district means that many areas and districts 
cannot compete for the servictis of highly tpialified teachers. This in- 
etpiity has been st> serious that propo.sals for federal support for educa- 
tion frerpiently inchtde monies for improving teachers’ salaries. 

During 1963-64, minimum salary retjuirements for teachers were in 
efftK't by states law in 32 .states. The minimum salary for teachers with 
the bachelors degree ranged from $1,485 in .South Carolina to $4,500 in 
Califonua, Massachusetts, and New York. At the master’s degree level 
the minimum salary requirement ranged from $2,570 in Idaho to $4,800 
in New York.’’ Such minimum .salary laws can be beneficial to teachers 
if the state legi.slature.s continually adjiust these minimiims in line with 
inflationary trends and salaiy increases for college graduates in non- 
teaching occupations. 
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AN ADVANCED PROGRAM OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING 

The requirements for teacher education and certification vary widely 
from state to state. In recent years, there has been a marked increase in 
the certification requirements. As recently as 1921, only four states re- 
quired more than a high school education for the lowest standard teach- 
ing certificate. Even as late as 1940, die bachelor’s degree was required 
for initial teacher certification in only nine states. Today, most of the 
states require it. During the 1963-04 school year, 45 states required the 
bachelor’s degree for the lowest regular certificate for beginning elemen- 
tary teachers, while at the high-school level 47 states reijuired the 
bachelor’s degree and the remaining three states required the master’s 
degree or five years of college work,® 

A ver\' desirable trend in recent years is the reciprocity of certification 
between and among states. Such reciprocity is indicative of the growing 
recognition of certain uniform requirements and stimdards for the 
licensure of teachers, and the recognition that there is a core of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills teachers .should posse.ss in common. 
Reciprocity in certification also facilitates the flow of teachers from state 
to state. 

Teachers with Substandard Credentials 

Although the requirements for teacher certification have become more 
stringent while .salaries have been increasing, more than 83,000 teachers, 
or 5.3 per cent of the entire teaching force, held substandard certificates 
during 1963-64." Some two thirds of these emiTgeney tciichers were 
employed at the elementary level where teacher turnover is highest. 
Moreover, the annual number of college graduates prepared for high- 
school teaching esmtinues to outnumber those who are prepared for 
teaching at the elementary level. 

At the secondary-school level, the .shortage of qualified teachers exists 
only in certain fields such as women’s physical education, home eco- 
nomics, mathematics, some modem .foreign languages, industrial tnluca- 
tion, and certain areas of business education. 

Most emergency teachers are employed by school districts that cannot 
compete in salaries with the larger and wealthier .systems. Because 
teachers tend to move to the higher-paying pmsitions in the more attrac- 
tive communities^ many substandard teachers must be contracted to fill 
these vacancies. 'The wide disparity in teachers’ salaries is great not only 
between districts but also between states. 


« Office of Education, School Life, Vol. 46, Jiinuary-February, 1964, p. 18. 
7 Ihid. 
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Teachers Lack Interest in Professional Standards 

While the practitioners of many other professions take a vital interest 
in establishing and maintaining stringent licensure requirements, rarely 
do classroom teachers exhibit an interest in this area.* Those professional 
groups engaged predominately in fee-taking (physicians, dentists, at- 
torneys, and so on) look upon licensure as a vehicle for upholding 
standards and maintaining limits on the number altering the profession. 
Since teachers are employed mostly by public ageikiies, their bargaining 
power is extremely limited. And with a sizable portion of the teaching 
force comprised of women who are temporarily engaged in the occupa- 
tion, one can understand why teachers as a group do not take an active 
interest in upholding and raising the licensure requirements.* 

How Well Prepared are Teachers? 

In recent years there has been much criticism of teacher education and 
certification requirements. The Bestors and Kickovers contend that 
teachers are incompetent because their programs of preparation are 
laden with methods courses and lack concentration in subject-rilatter 
specialization. A study by the Institute of Higher Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, involving a sample of 35 institutions of 
teacher education, revealed that prospective secondary teachers devoted 
only 17 per cent of their preservice curriculum to courses in professional 
teacher education.’" Furthermore, a significant portion of this 17 per cent 
is concerned with the highly practical and essential experiences in obser- 
vation of teaching and student teaching. This study revealed that the 
preservice program at the elementary level devotes an average of 36 
per cent of the total curriculum to professional education course work. 
Because most elementary teachers are assigned to self-contained class- 
rooms where they are responsible for instruction in virtually every area 
of the curriculum, their preservice education includes a broader and 
more intensive program in the so-called methods courses. Nevertheless, 
the evidence fails to support any contention that the education of 
teachers consists primarily of methods courses. Lieberman observes, 
however, that the demands of teaching require a program of preparation 
that goes far beyond that given in most contemporary teacher education 
airricnla. 

“Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956), pp. 124-25. 

• See Daniel Tanner, “The Case for Certification,” The Atlantic, Vol. 202, Julv 
1958, p. 35. 

’"The New York Times, Sunday, June 11, 1961, Section 1, p. 15. 
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‘We are only just lealising that the 
art and science of education rc<juire 
a genius and a study of their own ” 
— ALrnrD Nobih Wnni-HtAo 


Regardless of the adual status of teachers, teaching in the public 
schools justifiably re(juires both gc'neral and specialized training far 
beyond that given in contemporaiy teacher education programs Wc 
should not forget that there is no cjuestion as to the professional status 
of the teacher in many coiiiitnes Heiic< if education is not a profession 
in the United States, it is not liecausc of anything inheicnt in educa- 
tion The fact that in some countries the healing arts are m the hands 
of medicine men instead of doctors do(*s not mean that the intellectual 
basis for a medical piolession does not exist It means only that other 
factors arc lesponsible for the absence of a medical profession in such 
countries 

If teachers, themselves, do not have a high regard for their calling 
and if they do not strive for higher standards of selection and training, 
then the occupation will not have a very high esteem in the eyes of the 
general public. 


Lieberman, op ctf , p 196 
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It seems contradictory that die critics of teacher education disparage 
the so-called methods courses, while many teachers desire greater em- 
phasis on practical experience in their preparation. No professional group 
can exist without a theoretical framework on which to base its practice. 
For without a developing theory, practice becomes routine and repeti- 
tive. And conversely, theory without practice can be meaningless and 
dangerous. 

Teacher educators are the first to recognize that it would be a naive 
and serious mistake to conceive of teaching methods as being opposed 
to teaching content (and theory). Yet, many j^rsons who attack our 
programs in profe.ssionaI teacher education tend to view content and 
method as antithetical. Does the nuclear physicist ignore the scientific 
method in his research work? Of course not. Teaching is a science and 
an art. It must be far more than drillwork in facts and skills. The teacher 
must be concerned with both content and process. 

It would be dangerous for society to license a medical doctor as a 
brain surgeon simply because he gave evidence of knowing the theory 
of brain surgery, without any preparation and demonstrated proficiency 
in actual surgery practice. Yet some people advocate that any person 
who manages to secure a bachelors degree be given the privil^^ge of 
walking into the classrooms of our nation and taking control of the 
minds of our children. 

. . . Teachers must see to it that only the highest calibre young men 
and women be permitted to join their ranks. If we are satisfied with less, 
then our society will have to be satisfied with a lower calibre of per- 
formance in the education of its future generations. 

# 

Critics of teacher education ignore the fact that today’s teachers are 
better cjualified than ever before. Not only are teacher certification 
requirements becoming more stringent, but the type of institution for 
teacher education has undergone a significant transformation during the 
twentieth century. In 1900 the Normal School prepared teachers for the 
elementary levels. Prior to 1900, prospective teachers were admitted to 
the Normal School directly from elementary school. 'The curriculum of 
the Normal School ranged from a few weeks to one or two years’ dura- 
tion. After the turn of the century, the Normal Schools began to require 
high-school graduation for admission. With the offering of instniction at 
the college level and the granting of the bachelor’s degree, the Normal 
Schools became publicly-supportetl teachers colleges during the 1920’s. 
During the 1940’s and 1950’s, the teachers colleges were transformed into 
general state colleges or universities (See Figure 12-2.) ’These changes 
mean that the prospective teacher today can receive a better general edu- 
cation and can associate with college students in a wide variety of cur- 
ricular specialties. 

The most influential critique of teacher education and certification 


J* Tanner, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 
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Fichhe 12—2. The ri.se .and fall of the teachers c-ollege. [Soi;nf;K: Paul W«)od- 
ring, “The Short Hapfiy Life of the Teachers (-ollege,” Haturdaif Rcvictv, |une 
17, 1961, p. 61.] 

.standarrLs came as the result of a study by James B. Conant, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation. Conant and his staff visitwl 77 colleges and 
universities in 22 states. They also studied the certification procedures 
in the 16 most populous states. Conant developed his recommendations 
from interviews, observations, and the perusal of catalogs and textbooks. 
While his .study exerted considerable influcriei^. it also generatwl much 
controversy. Most of Conanl’s recoinmendations were formulated on the 
basis of impressions. lie appeared to be concerned more with the lx)ok- 
keeping arrangements of credit hours in ttiacher education than with the 
(piestion of how to improve the tpialitv of our teachers. 

Among Conant s rec-ommendations f 'l the (xlucation of secondary- 
school teachers was that such teachers be prepared in a major field only. 
He also reewnmended that certification be provided f)y recommendation 
of the college or university upon completion of the bachelor’s degree 
with a major in a teaching field and .successful performance in .student 
teaching. According to Conant, specific certification reijuirements, other 
than student teaching, should be left to the individual colleges and 
universities. Under present conditions, the states .specify the minimum 

James Bryant Conant, The Education of American Teachers (No>v York: McGraw- 
Hill Company, Inc.), 1963. 
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requirements for the certification of teachers, as well as for the certifica- 
tion of other professions, while allowing accredited colleges and uni- 
versities to exceed these minimums or to depart from them upon 
approval. 

Conant also recommended that the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education serve as an advisory body rather than as an ac- 
crediting agency. But again, this recommendation runs counter to what 
is commonly practiced in other professions, where accreditation of pre- 
service programs is administered through an agdhcy of the professional 
association. Too many teacher-education institutions today are operating 
programs without adequate staffs and facilities. To allow these institu- 
tions to certify their own product, without the overall supervision of the 
state and a professional accrediting agency, would be akin to the 
proprietary days of medical education early in the century. 

In his report, Conant argued that adequate preparation for teaching 
could be provided within the four years of the baccalaureate, despite the 
fact that some educators see considerable promise in five-year programs 
accompanied by an internship during the final year. 

In recent years a few states have raised the requirements for certifica- 
tion of beginning high-school teachers from four to five years of college 
work. And in various sections of the nation, certain colleges and uni- 
versities have developed fifth-year programs of teacher education at the 
graduate level and leading to the master’s degree. Thse fifth-year pro- 
grams were originally designed for those college graduates who had not 
been prepared for teaching. Sitice 1951 the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Advancement of Education has provided financial support for a 
number of these fifth-year programs. 

But there is considerable disagreement about the curricular organi- 
zation and content in programs of preservice teacher education. Such 
programs vary widely from institution to institution. Apparently, there 
is a lack of common recognition as to the body of educational theory to 
which prospective teachers should be exposed. 'This lack of. coherence 
apparently is a residt of the failure on the part of the behavioral sciences 
(psychology, sociology, and so on) to grapple adeejuately with problems 
related to the teaching-learning process. 'This does not imply that pro- 
grams in teacher education .should be everywhere the same, ft does 
mean, however, that there is need for a sharper focus on teaching and 
learning through the behavioral sciences, and that the findings thereof 
should be directed toward the development of a coherent field of pro- 
fessional knowledge. Moreover, relatively few practicing teachers formu- 
late their judgments and methods on the principles developed from 
educational research. In other words, relatively few teachers are effective 
consumers of educational research. Yet, practitioners in other professional 
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fields (law, m^icine, psychology, engineering, and so on) rely 
upon research for their decisions. 

Elements in Preservice Teacher Education 

In summation, the total preservice education of the teacher includes 
the following four elements: 

1. General education: This may be defined as "that part of a student's 
whole education which looks first of all to his life as a responsible human 
being and a citizen. Historically, the term liberal education was the 
education designed for a ruling or leisure class, but a democracy requires 
that education for the good life is the privilege of all citizens.^** Con- 
se(juently, the term general education has gained common usage at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels. Approximately 40 to 50 per cent cf 
the preservice curriculum for the prospective secondary-school teacher 
is devoted to general education. The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards identifies the following areas in 
the general or liberal education of teachers: 

Communication 
Humanities 
Soc'ial Sciences 
Natural Sciences 

Health and Personal Development^^ 

2. Specialization in teaching fields: The preparation of the secondary- 
school teacher usually includes at least a major and a minor field of 
subject specicalization. While in recent years it has been fashionable for 
some crities of public education to allege that teachers arc ill prepared 
in subject specialties, the typical candidate's program devotes from 35 to 
45 per cent to .specialization in two oj’ more teaching fields. However, 
many teachers fail to continue their academic pursuits in their teaching 
fields after they have attained full certification. And academic depart- 
ments in our colleges and universities, until recently, have failed to meet 
the needs of in-service teachers.^" 

3. Special-interest education: This refers to the free electives, which 
permit the college student to select a Incited amount of course work in 

Harvard University Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society, General EducatUm in a Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard 
University Press, 1945), p. 51. 

35 Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

3« National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, Teacher 
Education: The Decade Ahead (Washington, D.C.; National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1955), pp. 70-71. 

3^ In recent years, the National Science Foundation, for example, has granted fellow- 
ships colleges and universities to secondary teachers for the purpose of im- 
proving their preparation and teaching jMoficiency. 
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areas beyond his specialty fields. This work may be largely of ioi avoca- 
tional or general education character. Approximately 10 per cent of the 
candidate s program may be devoted to such electives. 

4. Professional education: This refers to the so-caUed art and science 
of teaching, and is required of all college students who are preparing to 
teach at the elementary or secondary level. Professional teacher education 
usually includes introductory course work in the psychology of learning 
(including child and adolescent growth and development), history of 
education, philosophy of education, educational sociology, educational 
administration, principles and methods of education, and an internship 
of observational and practice teaching experience. While profes.sional 
teacher education has been under severe criticism in recent years, with 
the allegation that prospective teachers learn only how to teach rather 
that what to teach, the evidence does not support this. Only 12 to 17 
per cent of the preservice curriculum is devoted to the area of profes- 
sional education. Alfred North Whitehead paid tribute to the need for 
developing professional education as a field for formal study. 

We are only just realising that the art and science of education re- 
quire a study and genius of their own; and that this genius and this 
science are more than a bare knowledge of some branch of s<Sienc“e or 
of literature.** 

Principles for the Selec^on and Education of Teachers 

A Statement by the Educational Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 
identifies seven broad principles that should govern the selection and 
education of teachers; 

1. Every teacher .should comprehend the purposes of public education 
in a democratic .society and the c*ontribiition he makes through his 
teaching to the achievement of these purposes. 

2. Every teacher .should have both a liberal education and a knowledge 
in depth of the field in which he teaches. Specialization is essential, 
but alone is not enough. In the school of today the competent teacher 
must recognize and teach the relation.ships of his field to the whole 
of education and the whole of life. 

3. Every teacher has the obligation to keep abreast of knowledge in 
hLs field and of developments in teaching materials and technicjiics 
which will help improve his performance. 

4. Because of the prime importanL*e of citizenship education in a democ- 
racy, every teacher should be well prepared to assume his own 
obligations as a citizen and should understand how the school may 
serve as an agency for developing civic responsibility. 

5. Every teacher should have sympathetic understanding of boys and 

** Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929), p. 6 




Phc/. » by Martha Kr>}M>rt.s; courtesy Learning Resources Institute 


Subject matter is not static. Teachers need 
to keep abreast of new developments. 

girls and should be familiar with scientific knowledge regarding child 
development and the psychology of learning. 

6. Every teacher should understand the nature and purposes of guid 
ance and .should have had experience in individual and group 
guidance as part of his training. 

7. Teacher education should include .siipervised experience in dailing 
v\’ith actual classroom problems.’** 


PERFORMANCE AT A HIGH INTELLECTUAL LEVEL 

John Dewey emphasized that the function of education should be the 
development of critical thinking. 

i*’ Educational Policies Commission, The Contemporary Challenge to American Edu- 
cation (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958), pp. 14-15, 
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The sole direct path to enduring improvement in the methods of 
instruction and learning consists in centering upon the conditions which 
exact, promote and test thinking.^** 

Although Hutdiins, Bestor, Kickover, and other contemporary critics 
of American education have been extremely critical of Dewey’s position 
on educational means, these critics, nevertheless, have argued that the 
main function of education is intellectual training. The Report of the 
Harvard Committee states that ’’the fruit of education is intelligence in 
action.”^’ Thus we see that even among individuals embracing widely 
divergent educational philosophies, there is general agreement that one 
of the most important functions of the school is the development of 
critical thinking and intellectual facility. Although the teacher at the 
elementary and even high-scliool level is concerned with concepts and 
skills in relatively basic dimensions, even scholars are quick to agree that 
the task of the teacher is exceedingly difficult, for he must be able to 
make abstract concepts sufficiently clear and meaningful. 

Intelligent^ and Teaching 

Some studies reveal that students preparing for teaching have lower 
intelligence test scores as a group than students preparing fo? many 
other professional occupations.^ This should not be interpreted to mean 
that a high level of intelligence is not generally necessary for successful 
teaching. Yet a number of educafors have embraced, the notion that 
superior intelligence is not an important requisite for .succes.sful teach- 
ing.^* While it is true that emotional and attitudinal factors are vital to 
the success of the teacher, just as they are vital to the success of the 
physician and the attorney, the intellectual factor should not be mini- 
mized. While many studies fail to show a high positive correlation 
between intelligence and successful teaching, we must bear in mind that 
there is wide disagreement and confusion over what successful teaching 
really is. Furthermore, if one of the major functions of education is the 
development of critical thinking and the method of intelligence, then it 
is only reasonable to assume that teachers should have a high degree of 
intelligence. Lieberman asserts that a high degree of intelligence is a 
requirement common to all professions. 

A high degree of intelligence is clearly one requirement common to 
all professions. The long period of formal training involving mastery of 

^John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Companv, 
1916), pp. 179-80. 

Harvard University Committee on The Objectives of a General Education in a 
Free Society, op. cit., p. 75. 

Dad L. Wolfle, Americas Resources of SpeckdUed Talent (New York: Harper 
& Row, PuUishcirs, Inc., 1954), pp. 199-200. 

3> Robert W. Richey, Planning for Teaching (New York: McGraw-Hill Qtanpany, 
Inc., 1952), pp. 21S-10. 
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^ *e prospective practitioners 

pM^s enough mteUigence to master theoretical problems The work 
m the professions is not routine. It is varied and complex. Rule of 
thumb methods are inapplicable to professional work, because a profes- 
sion requires thinking. Other characteristics will also be important, but 
they can never be substituted for intelligence.^* 


Recsent studies reveal that an increasing proportion of our most oh\e 
high-school seniors are giving teaching as their career choice. Among 
the 1963 National Merit Scholarship semifinalists, teaching ranked first 
among the girls and third among the boys in frequency of career choice. 
Moreover, during the past several years, there has been a significant 
increase in the proportion of scmifinalists choosing the profession of 
teaching.^® 

A serious problem in professional education lies in the failure of in- 
service teachers to draw upon pertinent research concerning the teach- 
ing-learning process. In comparison to members of other professional 
groups, relatively few teachers utilize the findings of research to 
determine the content and methods for their professional practices. This 
failure on the part of practicing teachers to draw upon research in the 
behavioral sciences is a serious obstacle to die professionalization of 
teaching. And because many teachers use the textbook as the course of 
instruction and follow the textbook in dull routine, they automatically 
abrogate their professional responsibility for determining curricular con- 
tent and process. Under such circumstances it can be argued that the 
teacher is not operating at a high level of professional and intellectual 
jurisdiction. 


A HIGH LEVEL OF RESPONSIBILITY, AND LATITUDE 
IN DECISION-MAKING WITHIN A CONTEXT OF 
REASONABLE OPERATIONAL AUTONOMY 


The standards for the licensing of professionals is governed by state 
legislation. Standards and rulings for entry and expulsion are delegated 
to state boards, which, for most profes.sions, are composed of profes- 
sional practitioners. In other words, the memberships of these boards are 
in most cases comprised of practitioners from the profession itself. This 
arrangement has evolved in recognition that the professionals them- 
selves are the most competent to render judgment concerning standards 
of qualification and practice. Even in the case of registered nurses, 
barbers, and beauticians, the prevailing practice is the delegation of 


Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (En^cwood Cliffs, N.J.: Prcntice- 

Han,W., 1956), pp. 225-26. j c 

28 Robert C. Nichols, “Career Decisions of Very Able Students, Science, Vol. 144, 

June 12, 1964, pp. 1315-1319. 
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licensing powers to boards composed of members who are from the 
profession concerned. A notable exception is in the case of teachers, 
where the state licensing board in most states is composed largely of 
persons not engaged in teaching.®* In some states, professional educators 
are excluded by law from membership on the state board of education.®^ 
Presumably, this serves to ensure that the board of education is composed 
entirely of lay citizens. The rationale for such exclusion appears to be 
based on the fact that teaching is primarily a public profession, whereas 
many other professional groups are self-employed or privately employed. 
But one of the essential criteria distinguishing H profession from other 
occupations is that the professional group is dedicated to serving the 
public interest. Physicians and attorneys, for example, serve the public 
interest and may regard themselves as mtinbers of a public profession. 
Witness this statement from a study of the American legal profession: 

The legal profession is a public profession. Lawyers are public serv- 
ants. They are stewards of all the legal rights and obligations of all 
the citizens.®* 

Should Boards of Education be Under Lay Control? 

It is also significant that licensure for the professions is unfler the 
jurisdiction of public authorities. Nevertheles.s, teachers are a notable 
exception among the professions in that they are governed by state 
boards composed of lay persons or /loneducators. The. probable reason 
for this arrangement in the case of teachers is that they arc employed 
predominantly by public agencies, namely the public schools. On the 
other hand, the majority of physicians, attorneys, engineers, and members 
of other profcs.sional groups arc cither self-employed or privatelv em- 
ployed. This docs not mean that the physician, attorney, or engineer 
who is (mployed by a public agency is less professional in his task than 
the one who is self-employed or privately employed. Historically, teach- 
ers as a group have not taken the position that .state and local boards of 
education .should be composed of professional educators rather than 
laymen. On the contrary the principle of lay control of state boards of 
education has had the approval of the N.E.A. since 1921, with the passage 
of the following resolution: 

We reeogjiize the dfstinction between the lay control of education and 
the professional administration of our .schools. We believe that the 
highest type of profes.sional service in the offices of state .superintendents 
or state commi.ssioners of education, of county superintendents of schools, 

2* Lieberman, op. cit., p. 95. 

Ibid., p. 97. 

** Albert P. Blaustein and Charles O. Porter, The American Lawyer (Chicago; The 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), p. VI. 
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and of city superintendents of schools can be secured by the selection of 
all such administrative officers bv lav boards of education elected by 
the pcople.2» ' ^ 

One of the most serious problems confronting school administrators at 
the district level is the tendency for lay boards of education to render 
decisions that should come under the jurisdiction of the professional 
administrator and teacher. Cases are on record in which the curriculum, 
grading system, and even the methods of instruction have been deter- 
mined by lay boards of education and citizens" committees.*^*' The 
structure? of American education provides for tJie cl€?c*tion of local school 
boards that are responsible for setting policy. Serious trouble arises 
when boards insist on telling the administrator how to carrv out such 
educational policy. 

Professional Standards 

Unlike many other professional and even nonprofessional groups, 
teachers have shown relatively little interest in setting and upholding 
the standards for licensure and practice. This apathy may be attributed 
in part to the liigh rate of tcuicher turnover characteri.stic of an occupa- 
tion with a higl) proportion of women me'mbers. Nevertheless, r^'cemt 
years liave witn(‘ss(*d some significant developmcaits n'lating to profes- 
sional standards in teaching. In 1946, the National Education Association 
(‘stablislied tlu' National Commission on I'cjachtT Education luid Pro- 
fessional Standards. The purposes of this commission are to develop “a 
continuing program for the pn fession in rnattcTS of recruitment, selec- 
tion, ]>reparation, certification, and advancement of professional stand- 
ards, including .standards for in.stitutioi:*: which prepare teachers.”-'' In 
1952 a specialized agency for the accreditation of institution.s of tc'acher 
education was e.stabli.slied by the N.K.A. Known as the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, this agency, by 1963, had ac- 
credited approximately 70 per cent of the colk^ges and universities. 
NCATE has been instrumental in bringing about reciprocity among the 
states in the certification of teachers. 

Role of the Professional Teacher 

The function of the teacher as a professional includes his degree of 
latitude in determining curriculum content, methods and materials of 
instruction, procedures and materials for testing- and evaluation, ap- 

National Education A.ssociation, Addreases und Proceedings, Vol. 59 ( W’ashin^^ton, 
D.C.: The A.ssociation, 1921), p. 27. 

Lieberman, op. cit., pp. 115-16. 

National Education As.socialion, NEA Handbook 1963^4 (Washington, D.C.: Fho 
A.ssociation, 1963), p. 103. 
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proaches to the diagnosis of individual learning problems, and decision* 
making in various areas of classroom management. If, for economic 
reasons, it is not possible for a school district to permit textbook adoptions 
by individual teachers, it would not be an infringement on the profes- 
sional role of the teacher to have such adoptions made by representative 
committees of fellow profes.siona1s. In cases where the adoption of text- 
books is performed at the state level, such decisions should be made 
by educators. 

Boards of education, at the local or statt level, composed of lay 
citizens, are not professionally competent to exercise judgment concern- 
ing the selection or censorship of textbooks or curriculum materials. Yet 
it is not uncommon for such boards to perform censorship functions. 
Only a few years ago in San Francisco, for example, the Board of Educa- 
tion refu.sed a gift subscription of the Christian Science Monitor to one 
of the city’s junior high schools on the ground that “acceptance of the 
Monitor wmdd oblige the Board to accept others, including magazines 
advocating the agnostic point of view.”*® 

In most of the states, laws have been enacted requiring that specific 
subjects be taught in the public elementary and secondary sdiools. For 
example, a .state statute may rccpiire the teaching of such subjects as 
state and Unitcxl States history, physical education, and so on. Lieberman 
maintains that such laws are seripus invasions of professional autonomy, 
since the implication is that editcators cither lack the competency for 
deU'rmining the curriculum or intend to ignore these ciuricular needs.'** 
wo 'iuwo iaVso<\ several issues questioning the level of au- 
tonomy exercised by profe.ssional educators in comparison with that 
exercised by other professionals, we are not advocating that professional 
groups should be concerned primarily with the furtherance of their own 
interests and only secondarily with the public interest. We have stressed 
that one of the fundamental earmarks of a professional group is its dedi- 
cation to the public interest. If the public lacks confidence in the ex- 
pertness of the group concerned, then the professional ktatus of the group 
is in doubt. The teaching profession has long been characterized by a 
high rate of turnover, a substantial portion of emergency and substand- 
ard personnel, and a general apathy with regard to tlie establishment 
and enforcement of standards for licensure and piactice of its own mem- 
bership. Recent developments in improving the finandal status of the 
teacher, the establishment of the National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards by the N.E.A., and the recognized 
IHn^ance of academic freedom are indicative of the developing status 

^^^B|||||||||a The San Francisco Chronicle, January 27, 1960, p. 2. 

at., pp. 100-102. 
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of teaching as a profession. No other occupation can boast a higher 
level of public responsibility. 

A SELF-REGULATING MEMBERSHIP WITH A CODE 
OF ETHICS OPERATIONALLY SUPPORTED BY 
CONCRETE CASES 

We have observed that the teaching profession lacks the operational 
autonomy exercised by many other professional groups. Where contn^ 
over licensure for teaching is relegated to state boards composed of lay 
person!!,, the boards governing many of the other professions are made 
up of representative practitioners from the profession itself. The pro- 
fessional status of the teacher is undermined by the 83,000 persons who 
pre.sently hold emergency or substandard teaching licenses because of 
the shortage of qualified teachers. Moreover, teachers as a group have 
never exhibited a vital concern for establishing and upholding high 
standards for professional entry and expulsion. 

An enforceable code of ethics derived and applied by the group itself 
is an important element for professional status. Codes of ethics were 
adopted by the American Bar Association in 1908 and the American 
Medical Association in 1912. In 1929 the National Education Association 
adopted a code of ethics, later revised in 1941 and 1952. 

Most of the state education associations have either adopted the N.b.A. 
Code or have patterned their own code after the N.E.A. version, esp c 

the similarities among the various state codes of 

is need for a singular code tha. will be accepted and adhered to by 

state and local associations. 

Problems in Professional Ethics . „ 

While the N.E.A. Code 

professional role and ° * ^^lUe’ssional conduct.*^ In many 


if judged suffidently as^tion's Ethics Cormnilt^. 

license. In such cases, the state ed g, the courts may be asked 

to make the determination. Tht . think they should 

problems concerning professional ethics, llo^ 

be decided? ^low 

Miss A refused to accept alified for this work. She mam- 

learners. even though she was legally quat 

„ nr.-. Nauonal Education Associa- 

See NEA Handbook 1963-64 (Washing o , 
tion, 1963), pp. 67-69. 
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tained that she was informed of this assignment only two weeks prior 
to the opening of school. And she pointed out that in six years of prior 
experience with the district, she had been assigned groups of “average"' 
and “above-average" pupils. 

Mr. B advocated, in his high school class in social studies, the election 
of a specific candidate for political ofiice. In doing so, he distributed 
campaign literature to his students favoring the election of this candi- 
date. No attempt was made to analyze the campaign literature of other 
candidates. 

Mr. C did not maintain a complete and accurate record of student 
grades. When asked by his principal to show cause for failing several 
students, Mn C argued that he knew each student individually and 
that each student’s record of achievement was so well known to the 
teacher that he saw no reason for keeping a detailed grade book. 

Mr. D, a teacher of .social studies in an all-while Mi.ssissippi high 
school, advocated the “separate but equal” educational doctrine to his 
students. When a par(;nt complained that this was in clear violation of 
the U.S. Supreme Court decision, Mr. D replied that “the mainte- 
nance of segregated schools is clearly the policy of the community and 
the state. To favor school dc.segr(*gation would result in the loss of my 
job.” 

Mrs. E report'd that she was “ill” and took a week of “sickjeave” to 
accompany her husband on a business trip to Puerto Rico. Shortly after 
her r<?turn, the principal heard from another teacher that Mrs. E had 
been away on a trip. When asked for an explanation Mrs. E told the 
principal, “I was afraid that any' request for a weeks leave of absence to 
take a trip would have been denied." 

Mr. F is author of a workbook in EnglLsh grammar. Although the 
workbook has not been adopted by the school, Mr. F offers it for sale 
to his students at cost. 

Mr. (r, twenty-five years of age and unmarried, is dating a high 
school senior. The girl is not enrolled in any of Mr. G’s classes. When 
asked by the principal to stop dating the girl, Mr, G refuses by arguing 
that he has the consent of the girl’s parents. 

Mrs. H had been negotiating with two school districts for a position 
during the coming year. A few weeks after signing a contract with the 
first district, she was offered a contract from the second district at a 
much higher salary. The second offer came one month prior to tht; 
opening of .school. Mrs. H rcque.sted a release from her signed contract 
with the explanation that she had been offered a much higher paying 
position at a school much closer to her home. The superintendent of the 
first district told Mrs. H that he felt she was unethical in continuing 
negotiations with another district after having signed a contract with 
his district. 

One week before the opening of school, the principal notified Miss I 
of some changes in her teaching assignment, explaining that he had to 
make these changes because of the sudden and unexpected resignation 
of a teacher. Miss I objeirted to these changes, explaining that the 
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preparation and adjustment required for the new assignment meant a 
heavier load. The principal apologized, but stated that he had no choice 
in the matter. Miss I complained about these changes to her next door 
neighbor who was a member of the school board. When the superin- 
tendent learned of this case through tlie board member, he called Miss 
I and the principal to his office. After hearing the views of both parties, 
the superintendent expressed his belief that Miss I was unethical in 
going to the board member, rather than first arranging to see the super- 
intendent through the principal. 

The preceeding cases are illustrative of the variety of problem situa- 
tions relating to the professional conduct of the teacher. The Committee 
on Professional Ethics of the National Education Association has com- 
piled opinions on 32 cases, some of which are similar to the cases just 
described.*" 

A variety of cases are on record concerning the unprofessional con- 
duct of the school administrator. The Defense Commission of the N.E.A. 
was established in 1941 to investigate criticisms of education, and to 
improve public understanding and .support of public education.** At the 
request of professional organizations and citizens’ groups in Chicago, 
this commission began an investigation in 1944 of the administration of 
the Chicago public schools. The investigation revealed evidence of un- 
ethical practices on the part of the administration, including questionable 
connections between the school administration and the city’s political 
administration. Other findings indicated intimidation of capable teachers 
and attempted domination of teachers’ organizations. 'The investigation 
eventually led to the expulsion of the superintendent from the N.E.A."’' 
Whenever such ca.ses cannot be resolved between or among the parties 
concerned, they may be referred to the state education association or 
the National Education Association, which claim to maintain machinery 
for the protection and discipline of its members. For example, most of 
the state associations, along with the N.E.A., maintain committees on pro- 
fessional ethics and tenure. But disciplinary actions by the N.E.A. and the 
state education associations are taken only under extreme circum.starices. 
Although decisions by these committees on professional conduct cannot 
be enforced if any of the parties are uiiwilling, the major weapon is the 
publicity given to the findings and decisions of the committee. If neces- 
sary, such cases may be taken to court by the individual, the district, or 
the state association. 

** National Education' Association, Committee on Professional Ethics, Opiniom of 
the Committee on Professional Ethics (Washington, D.C.: The .Association, 
1955). 

** National Education Association, Addresses and Proceedings (79th Annual Meet- 
ing, Boston, 1941) (Washin^on, D.C.: The Association, 1941), pp. 778-79. 

“Ethics Committee Expels Chicago Superintendent from NEA Membership.” SEA 
Journal, March, 1946, p. 161. 
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In certain instances concerning the legal rights of teadim, the state 
association has provided the legal services and assumed the court costs 
while giving financial aid to a suspended or dismissed teacher. One of 
the most notorious of such cases involved a teacher of social studies in 
a small community near San Francisco who was accused by a San Fran- 
cisco radio commentator, in a series of broadcasts during 1951 and 
1952, of being a Communist. The accusations were based on the fact 
that in a previous teaching position a housewife had demanded that 
the school board fire the teacher for serving aS: advisor to a student 
organization of United World Federalists. The board refused to dis- 
charge the teacher, but subsequently the teacher took a position in 
another school district. It was then that the housewife wrote to the radio 
commentator who in turn made a series of public accusations on his 
program. The Tenure and Ethics Committee of the California Teachers 
As.sociation investigated the charges and cleared the teacher. But with 
the continued radio attacks directed against both the teacher and the 
C.T.A. Committee, the C.T.A., in behalf of the teacher, filed a libel .suit 
against the commentator and the radio station. The court ordered the 
radio station and the commentator each to pay $25,000 in damages to 
the tcach<!r, and the manager of the station was ordered to pay the 
teacher an additional $5,000.*" Tlie San Francisco Chronicle applauded 
the action of the California Teachers Association in this case. 

Profe.ssional Self-Regulation 

A significant milestone in the recognition of the need for professional 
responsibility and self-regulation in teaching occurred with the passage 
of a bill by the 1955 California State Legislature. Tliis bill .stipulates 
that a judge in a case involving teacher tenure may call upon the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association or a similarly qualified teacher’s group to 
nominate a panel of teachers to investigate and render a professional 
opinion to the court. This panel could be established at the request of the 
school board or the teacher involved. Tlie California Teachers As.sociation, 
largest of the state education associations, lobbied strenuously for the 
enactment of this piece of legislation. The significance of this bill was 
described in a national magazine. 

This is a legal prerogative that doctors and lawyers have had for a 
long time. Now the law gives teachers the same professional recognition 
and re.sponsibility. The net effect is an official recognition that teaching 
is a profession in California. In this respect the state is unique.®* 

** Joseph Stocker, “Teachers in California: He Who Can, Must,” The Reporter, 
February 21, 1957, p. 22. 
a* /bid., pp. 23-24. 
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Tliis legislation is a move away from lay control of teadier practioe, 
and a decisive step toward professional responsibility and self-regulation. 

COMMITMENT ON THE PART OF INDIVIDUAL 
MEMBERS TO THE OCCUPATION AS A 
LIFETIME CAREER 

The high rate of teacher turnover militates against the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching. In September of 1962, 125,000 teachers were needed to 
replace those wlio left the profession at the end of the preceding aca- 
demic year.*” Teacher turnover is high primarily because of the discon- 
tinuity of female employment. Approximately 70 to 75 per cent of the 
total teaching force is female. Lieberman considers the predominance of 
women in teaching one of the most important professional problems. 

The predominance of women in teaching is one of the most important 
and most neglected facts about American education. Under present 
conditions, it must be regarded as one of the two or threxj most important 
obstacles to the professionalization of t'ducation. 

This may sound like a criticism of women teachers, but it is not. 
Prejndie<^d attitudes toward women workers are facts, in etlucation as 
well as in other occ-upati(»ns. Like other type's of pn'judicc, it is costly 
to those who have it as well as to those who are the* immediate objects 
of it. Hut the harsh uupleas.ant truth is this; Education will not become 
a leading profession unless either the proportion of men to women is 
drastically increa.sed or there (K-ciirs a cultural revolution concerning 
th<‘ women in American sociotv.** 

Career Teachers Needed 

The di.scontinuity of female employment is caused not only by mar- 
riage and maternity, but also by the fact that the husband’s employment 
determines domicile. Consecjuently, when the hu.sband’s job requires him 
to move to another location, the wife may find that she must sacrifice her 
own teaching position and profes.sional status. This intermittent character 
of female employment seriously hinders the organizability of teaching 
as a profession, since almost three fourths of the occupation is female. 
Caplow emphasizes that discontinuity of employment is fatal to occupa- 
tional solidaritv. 

Given the intermittent character of female employment, a woman’s 
occupation must be one in which employment is typically by short term. 

Research Division, National Education Association, '‘Interesting Facts and Figures 
on American Education,” SEA Kescarc}} Bulletm, Vol. 41 (Washington, D.C.: 
TTie Association, February, 1963), p. 3. 

Myron Lieberman, Education as a Profession (Engle^'ood Cliffs. N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956), pp. 241-42. 
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in which the gain in skill achieved by continuous experience is slight, in 
which interchangeability is very high, and in which the loss of skill 
during long periods of inactivity is relatively small. Note how closely 
the occupations of elementary teacher, nurse, librarian . . . conform to 
these criteria. 

. . . Teaching, nursing, and other auxiliary professions do require 
substantial training, but it is notable that in the absence of fully qualified 
personnel, untrained teachers, nurses, librarians, or social workers are 
readily substituted. . . . 

Occupation by occupation, unorganizability appears both as the cause 
and the effect of a preponderance of women. Wifll-organized occupations 
have usually been able to prevent the entry of women and have done 
so, for reasons previously outlined. . . . Above all, discontinuity of em- 
ployment is fatal to the development of occupational solidarity. 

The aspirations for a career in teaching on the part of young women 
tend to be secondary to marriage and homemaking. A study was made 
of single women teachers, married women teachers, and married men 
teachers who were asked the following question: “What would you most 
like to be doing ten years from now?*" Approximately three fourths of 
the men teachers indicated that they would like to eonlinue teaehing as 
a life work. On the other hand, three fourths of the single and mitrried 
women teachers under 30 years of age expressed their desire to be house- 
wives ten years hencc.^*’ Lieberman observes that because most young 
women teachers are not eommitted’^^o education as a life work, these 
women drift in and out of teaching and are frequently opposed to the 
raising of proft^ssional standards. 

It should l)e obvious that the fact that so many women teachers 
drift in and out of teaching means that it is very difficult for teachers 
to achieve oec-upatioiial solidarity. The woman teacher interested chiefly 
in marriage and a home is not likely to take a strong interest in raising 
professional standards and in improving the conditions of teaching. In- 
deed, such women arc frequently oppo.scd to raising professional stand- 
ards; such action runs contrary to their personal long term interests.'*'* 

This should not be construed as a criticism of women in the occupation 
of teaching. But it does mean that teaching will not become a leading 
profession until the overwhelming majority of teachers are committed 
to their work as a lifetime career. As long as teaching remains feminized, 
the development of professional solidarity will be exceedingly difficult. 

Theodore Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1954, pp. 245-46. 

R. G. Kuhlen and G. H. Johnson, ‘‘Changes in Goals with Increasing Adult Age,” 
Journal of Consulting Psychology, Vol. 16, February, 1952, pp. 1-4. 
♦♦Lieberman, op. cit., p. 253. 
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College Graduates and Teaching 

Anoflier serious professional problem is that despite the enormous 
number of new college graduates each year who are eligible to enter 
teaching, in recent years only about 68 per cent of the newly qualified 
high-school teachers actually enter classroom service. The class of I960 
included 77,573 qualified for high-sdiool teaching, of which approxi- 
mately 53,000 ( 68.1 per cent) actually accepted teaching positions. The 
approximate number of new teachers actually employ^ at the high- 
school level was 69,000. This means that almost one out of every four 
new high-school teachers employed in 1960 came from the general 
population. At the elementary level, the college graduates of 1960 con- 
tributed fewer than one half of the new recruits. In other words, a 
significant portion of the positions each year are filled by former teachers, 
homemakers, persons from other oexmpations, liberal arts college gradu- 
ates with little or no professional preparation, and others who. if un- 
(|ualificd, are allowed to teach with an emergency license.^-'’’ 

Since 1950, the percentage of the total class of college baccalaureates 
prepared for teaching has ranged between 26 and 31.'** With such a high 
proportion of undergraduates preparing for teaching, the shortage of 
teachers Ls obviously not caused by a lack of qualified candidates. The 
shortage is a result of the failure of these (]ualificd graduates to enter 
teaching and to develop a commitment to the occupation as a lifetime 
career. From these data it seems reasonable to assume that a considerable 
portion of the college students pursuing programs in teacher education 
are doing so without a sound philosophical c’Ommitinent to teaching as 
a career. 

TEACHER TENURE 

At the beginning of the 1960-61 school year, teacher tenure laws weic 
in effect in 38 states and the District of Columbia. In six of these states, 
certain areas are exempted from tenurt* requirements. A probationary 
period of service prior to the granting of tenure status is recpiired in 36 
states. Iowa and Washington have no probationary period, while Min- 
nesota exempts experienced teachers outside first-class cities. The usual 
probationary period is three years. If a tenured teacher resigns and later 

Research Division, National Education Association, "Colleges Producing 139,000 
Teachers in 1961,” NEA Research BuUetin, Vol. 39 (Washington, D.C.: The 
Association, May, 1961), pp. 37-40. • 

** Research Division, National Education Association, “Teacher Shortage Continues." 
NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 41 (Washington, D.C.; The Association. October. 
1963), p. 69. 
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takes a position in another school district, the teacher is again on pro- 
bationary status. Pennsylvania is the only exception, in that a teacher 
with tenure status does not lose it when moving to a new district. Con- 
necticut, Ohio, and Kentucky have a reduced probationary period for 
tenured teachers who a£Bliate with a new district. Table 12-2 lists the 
states according to type of tenure or contract in effect. 

Tenure and Dismissal 

Tenure laws protect supervisors and principal, as well as teachers. 
The purpose of tenure legislation is to protect teachers who have passed 


Table 12-2 

Type of State Tenure or Contract Provisions in Effect 


States with T enure Laws 

States Without Tenure Laws 

State-Wide 

State-Wide Continuing Contract of 
Spring Notification Type 

Alahunia 

Maine 

Arkansas 

Alaska 

Maryland 

Nevada 

Ari'/ona 

Massachusetts 

North Dakota 

Califoniia* ** 

Michigan* 

Oklahoma 

Colorado* 

Minnesota 

South Dakota 

Connecticut f 

Montana 

Virginia ( subject to local adoption ) 

Delaware 

New Hampshire 

* Annual or Long-Term Contracts 

Mississippi 

District of Columbia 
Florida! 

New Jersey 

New York! 

Hawaii 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Idaho 

Ohio 

South Carolina 

Illinois! 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Indiana! 

Rhode Island 

Utah 

Iowa 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Isouisiana 

\Vest Viiginia 


In Certain Places Only* • 


Georgia 

Nebraska 


Kansas 

Oregon 


Missouri 

Wisconsin 



* Subject to local adoption in small districts in California and Colorado; in Michi- 
gan, subject to local adoption throughout the .state. 

t Separate local tenure laws govern certain cities or counties, 
t Illinois and New York exclude small districts; Indiana excludes township schools. 
In the nontenure areas in Illinois and Indiana, continuing contract provisions of the 
spring notification type apply. 

** In nontoiure areas in Georgia and Kansas, annual contracts are the usual prac- 
tice; nontenure areas in Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, and Wisconsin are controlled by 
continuing contract laws of the spring notification type. 

souBCB: Research Division, National Education Association, NEA Research Bul- 
letin, Vol. 38 (Washington, D.C.: The Association, October, I960), p. 83. 
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the probationary period from unfair dismissal. Tenure laws, however, do 
not protect the teacher who is guilty of incompetency, unethical con- 
duct, insubordination, violation of board rules, or illegal activity. The 
competent tenured teacher, under most laws, can be disnnissed as a 
result of abolition of position (for example, when a school drops a certain 
subject or department), reduced enrollment, and economic emergencies. 
But the laws do require districts to follow certain legal procedures 
before dismissal action can be taken. In some states, the ^ard must file 
a statement showing cause of dismissal, while in other states the teacher 
is entitled to such a statement upon request. Ordinarily, the teacher also 
is entitled to reejuest a hearing, but some states recpiire diat such a 
hearing be held. A 30-day advance notice of a hearing or dismissal is 
usually required. 

The N.E.A. Committee on Tenuie and Academic Freixlom has identi- 
fi<*d eight essential conditions for a fair .school-board hearing: 

1 Adcqii.itc notice' and statement of charges. 

2 Preseiue of counsel. 

3 Testimony of witnesses under oath oi iiffirmation 

4 Right to subpoena witnesses 

.T. Restiiction of I'videnee to ihaiges 

6. Right to aigiiment on evidence and law 

7. Consideration of evidenet* and argument by the entire school board. 

8 Vote of at least a iruijority of the entire .school board.*'' 

Although most of the states, through tenure laws, provide teachers 
with reasonable assurance of fK'imanent cmployTiient status following a 
successful probationary period, 13 states have no tenure legi.slation and 
several other states have incomplete protection. 

TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

We have already discussed in some detail the role of professional 
organizations in representing the common interests of the group. Such 
organizations, by virtue of their profe.s.sional status, are also re.sponsiblc 
for protecting the general public. The interests of the professional group 
and those of society should not be antithetical. Tlie professional group 
that exercises high standards to ensure that only competent persons are 
admitted to practice is acting in the interests of the public welfare as 
well as for the prestige of the group. On the other hand, an organization 
that functions merely as a closed shop to keep down competition and 
to heighten the economic position of its members is performing a dis- 

*r Reiiearch Division, NaUonal Education A&SQCiation, “Teacher Tenure Laws,” NEA 
Research Bulletin. Vol. 38 (Washington. D.C.: The Association October, 1960), 
pp. 84-45. 
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service to society. Professional organizations are important to society, as 
well as to the membership concerned, because lay people are unable to 
distinguish the competent from the incompetent practitioner. Thus, so- 
ciety grants such organizations a reasonable degree of autonomy in 
maintain i n g standards of qualification and rules of ethical conduct. Such 
organizations not only rule on membership qualifications, but also help 
establish and enforce standards for the education of candidates for the 
profession, and exercise legal control over its practicing members. 

In most professional fields, membership in th^ professional organiza- 
tion is a virtual necessity if the practitioner is to function effectively. The 
physician who is not a member of the American Medical As.sociation or 
the attorney who does not hold membership in the American Bar As- 
sociation is severely handicapped. There are, of course, many specialized 
associations within each profcs.sion, but every profession has a general 
organization that claims to represent all members regardless of specialty. 

The National Education Association of the United States 

This organization, founded in 1857 and chartered in 1906 by an Act 
of Congress, is the largest organization of educators in the United States. 
Originally established as tlie National Teachers Association, a merger 
was effected in 1870 with the National Association of School Superin- 
tendents and the American Normal jSchool Association. The membership 
growth of the N.E.A. from 1870 to *1963 is shown in Table 12-3. While 
the growth in membership of the N.E.A. has been spectacular, only 52 
per cent of the nation's public sdiool teachers held membersliip during 


Table 12-3 

NEA Membership, 1870-1963 


Year 


Membership 

1870 


170 

1880 


354 

1890 


5,474 

1900 


2,332 

1910 


6,909 

1920 


52,850 

1980 


172,354 

1940 


203,429 

1950 


453,797 

1960 


713,994 

1963 


903,384 


soencE: National Education Asswia- 
tion, NEA Handbook 1963-64 (Wash- 
iuRton, D.C.: The Association. 1903), 
p. 344. 
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1963-64. The number of N.E.A. members in proportion of the total teadi- 
ing force varies markedly state by state. While 95 per cent of the public 
school teachers in Kansas hold N.E.A. membership, only 8 per cent of 
the teachers in Rhode Island belong to die N.E.A. 

Organizational Structure of the N.E.A. The N.E.A.’s governing 
body is the Representative Assembly, composed of some 7,000 delegates 
who meet annually to establish broad policies. The delegates come from 
the state associat^ns according to a ratio of five delegates for the first 500 
members, plus a delegate for every 500 additional members. Local edu- 
cation associations also send one delegate for every 100 members. The 
Board of Directors interprets and acts upon the legislation approved by 
the Representative Assembly. The Board, elected by the Representative 
Assembly, is made up of one director from each state having less than 
20,000 N.E.A. members, and two directors from states with higher mem- 
bership. 

The N.E.A.’s organizational structure, outlined in Figure 12-3, shows 
33 departments, 26 commissions and committees, and 14 headquarters di- 
visions. Many significant services are performed by these diqiart- 
ments, divisions, commissions, and committees. For example, the Re- 
search Division is not only engaged in conducting educational research, 
but also reports research results in a variety of publications and 
provides consultative services. The Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards is charged with the development of a pro- 
gram for teacher selection, preparation, certification, and advancement 
of professional standards. ThJ- commission was established in 1946 and 
has been responsible for the professional standards movement in eiluca- 
tion — a movement that is crucial to the professionalization of teaching. 

Each state maintains an association affiliated with the N.E.A. The state 
education associations provide field services, conduct research, and carry 
on legislative activities in the interests of their members. The largest 
state association is the California Teachers Association with 125,900 
members reported in 1963. In addition to the state associations, there are 
many local associations affiliated with both the state organization and 
the N.E.A. The local association’s membersliip usually includes the teach- 
ers of a school district or county, and the local as.sociation s activities are 
concerned with professional problems at the local level. 

The N.E.A. also sponsors student N.E.A. chapters at colleges and uni- 
versities with programs of teacher education. Also sponsored by the 
N.E.A. are the Future Teachers of America, with chapters in high schools 
throughout the United States. 

Criticisms of the N.E.A. Despite the important functions and many 
accomplishments of the N.E.A., some serious criticisms can be directed 
at the organization. We have already stated that only 52 per cent of the 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 

903,384 individual momben Chartered by Congress - 1906 

I 



1 64 STATE AND 8,079 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS I 




REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
6,811 members 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
86 members 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

11 I 




j PRESIDENT t " 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
5 members 



L| 

EXECufiVE SECRETARY 

FH 

DEPARTMENT 

GOVERNING 

BOARDS 

— ^ 1 


1 — ^ 

' 1 

f-l 

ASSISTANT 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES 

1 [ 


3: 


DEPUTY 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


I Peisonnei^ 


Convention 

Coordination 


33 DEPA RTMENTS 
Administrative Women 


Art Educotion 

Audiovisual 

Instiuction 
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Figure 12-3. NEA Organization [.Source: National Education Association, 
NEA Handbook 1963-64 (Washington, D.C : The Association, 1963) ] 





















The Profession or Teaching 

nation s public sdiool teadiers hold membership in the asm^ation , While 
this may be considered a weakness rather than a criticism, the associa- 
tion claims to represent the entire profession of teaching. 

It is also argued that the organizational structure of the N.E.A. can be 
improved by paring down the size of the Representative Assembly. A 
delegate body with 7,000 members is too cumbersome to function effec- 
tively, although, admittedly, the present system permits considerable 
representation from each state and from the local associations. 

But perhaps the most serious and controversial criticism levelled at the 
N.E.A. is the charge that the association is administrator-dominated. The 
teachers’ unions have been most critical of the N.E.A. on tliis point, stress- 
ing that there is a conflict of interest between teachers and administra- 
tors, and teachers should therefore have their own organization. The 
N.E.A., on the other hand, maintains that there is no conflict of interest, 
and that teachers and administrators arc working toward the same goals. 
As the executive officer of the school board, the superintendent is 
responsible to this body and is expected to represent it, as well as to see 
t*) it that the rights of the teaching staff are recognized. The teachers’ 
unions point out that, as a go-between, the superintendent often finds 
himself in an awkward position. Furthermore, it is contended that teach- 
ers at the local level cannot freely criticize their administration, since 
they are members of the same organization. It is interesting to note that 
the American Association of University Professor^ has always excluded 
administrative personnel from membership.'*^ 

On the other hand, the Rej'rescntative As.sembly of the N.E.A. has a 
preponderance of teacher delegates (usually two thirds of the delegates 
arc teachers). Also, most state education associations are so organized 
as to ensure adequate teacher represcntiition. N.E.A. leaders stress the 
need for common interests and goals between administrators and teach- 
ers, rather than divisive interests and goals. 

Teachers’ Unions 

The American Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of the AFLr-CIO, is 
the large.st teachers’ union in the United States. The A.h.T. was organ- 
ized in 1916 and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor that 
same year. In 1964, membership in the A.F.T. exceeded 81,000.*” While 
this total is dwarfed by the N.E.A.’s membership of over 900,000, the 
A.F.T. functions as the dominant teachers’ organization in some of our 
largest cities. A.F.T. membership exceeds N.E.A. membership in such 

*« See the Membership section of any recent*is.sue of the AAm Bulletin. 

« 1964 Report of the President, (Chicago, Illinois: American Federation of Teachers, 

1964). 
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cities as New York, Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Minneapolis. Only 3 per cent of the teachers in New York City hdd 
membership in the N.E.A. in 1963. The membership growth of the A.F.T. 
is shown in Table 12-4. 


Table 12-4 

AFT Membership, 1917-1960 


Year 

Membership 

1917 

2,433 

1920 

9,808 

1925 

3,497 

1930 

6,872 

1935 

13,705 

1940 

29,907 

1945 

31,089 

1950 

41,415 

1955 

46,583 

1960 

59,181 

1964 

81,798 


sources: Myron Licbciman, Education 
as a Profession (En^ewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 

Annual Reports of the President ( Chi- 
cago, Illinois: American Federation of 
Teachers, 1960 and 1964). 


Although principals, supervisors, and department heads are admitted 
to membership in the A.F.T,, superintendents are not eligible, on the 
grounds that such administrators represent the interests of the employer. 
It has been pointed out that the N.E.A. has no such restriction in mem- 
bership eligibility. Liebcrman observes that while the A.F.T. constitution 
prohibits the granting of a charter to any local or state groups that 
practice racial distinctions, the N.EA., on the other hand, has not yet 
acted to revoke charters where such discrimination exists.®® 

Teachers’ Unions and Professional Status. Although the profes- 
sions, as a rule, do not affiliate with labor unions,®^ we find that a sig- 
nificant number of teachers in the larger metropolitan areas hold union 
membership. Obviously, the rank and file of labor union members are 
not college graduates and are not required to meet prescribed curricula 
in higher education. Consequently, the desirability of teacher affiliation 

^Lieberman, op. cit., p. 305. 

■‘‘1 A notable exception is the American Federation of Musicians, an afBIiate of the 
AFL-CIO, which includes among its members leading concert artists and sym- 
phony conductors. Some observers maintain that the American Medical A.ssocia- 
tion is, in a sense, one of the most highly organized and effective unions. 
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with labor unions is a controversial issue. Teacher members of the A.F.T. 
maintain that the N.E.A., by virtue of its dual commitment to school 
superintendents as well as teachers, cannot properly represent the inter- 
ests of the latter group. This assumes, of course, that there is a basic 
conflict of interest between the school administrator as the employer and 
the teacher as the employee. 

Some members of teachers unions maintain that since teachers are 
salaried employees, they cannot be true professionals. But one could 
hardly argue that the physician or attorney who is a salaried emplovee 
has lost his professional status. 

The objectives of the A.F.T., as stated in the organization’s constitution, 
refer to the occupation of teaching as a profession. A comparison between 
the stated objectives of the A.F.T. with those of the N.E.A. indicates no 
areas of conflict. Yet the two organizations have obvious differences, not 
only in cximpeting for teacher membership, but also in several other 
operational respects. As mentioned previously, the A.F.T. sees a conflict 
of intca’est between the school superintendent and the teacher, and 
therefore prohibits the former from membership. The A.F.T. also .seems 
to be more militant in protecting teachers from charges of incompetency 
and in improving the welfare of its members. 

Teagiehs’ Unions and Occupational Entry. While most professional 
groups and unions continually strive to raise the requirements for oc- 
cupational entry, the A.F.T. has occasionally lobbied for the reduction of 
such requirements — specifically, the reejuired course v/ork in preservice 
teacher education. \^en a bill was introduced in the California legis- 
lature in 1961 to limit the course recpiirements in teacher education, the 
California Federation of Teachers lobbied for the passage of this legisla- 
tion, while the California Teachers Association opposed the bill. 

Such legislation must be regarded as damaging to any professional 
group because it implies that the professional group should not establish 
and- regulate its own .standards for entry. Moreover, it indicates that the 
colleges that educate the teachers cannot be entrusted to set the require- 
ments for professional teacher education. 

While it is difiicult to imagine a union or professional group advocating 
a reduction in requirements for occupational entry, the strategy of the 
California affiliate of the A.F.T. may be explained by its hostility toward 
the California Teachers Association and the N.E.A. Such agencies of the 
N.E.A. as the National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and the National Council for Acfcreditation of Teacher 
Education have been working to improve the standards for teacher edu- 
cation and certification. In this connertion, NCTEPS and NCATE have 
been do^ely associated with the departments of education in various 
colleges and universities. On the other hand, the A.F.T. has never been 
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A.F.T. Objectives'*^ 

1. To bring associations of teachers 
into relations of mutual assistance 
and cooperation. 


2. To obtain for them all the rights 
to which they are entitled. 


3. To raise the standard of the teach- 
ing profession by securing the con- 
ditions essential to the best pro- 
fessional vService. 

4. To promote .such a democratization 
of the schools as will enable them 
better to equip their pupils to take 
their places in the industrial, social 
and political life of the community. 

5. To promote the welfare of the 
childhood of the nation by provid- 
ing progre.ssively better ediicationa} 
opportunities for all. 


N.E.A. Obfectivesf^^ 

1. Educational opportunity for every 
individual to develop nis full po- 
tential for responsible and useful 
citizenship and for intellectual 
and spiritual growth. 

2. Bcilanced educational programs to 
provide, for the varied needs and 
talents df individual students and 
for the strength and progress of 
the nation. 

3. The services of a professionally 
prepared and competent educator 
in every professional position. 

4. School plant, eejuipment, and in- 
.structional materials appropriate 
to the educational needs of all 
learners. 

5. Effective organization, controls, 
administration, and financial .sup- 
port of public education in every 
state. 

6. A local-state-federal partnership 
in the financial support of public 
education with control of educa- 
tion residing in the states. 

7. Public understanding and appre- 
ciation of the vital role of educa- 
tion in our American democracy. 

8. Understanding and support of the 
teacher’s right to participate fully 
in public affairs. 

9. Fair standards of professional wel- 
fare for teachers. 

10. Professional associations that 
evoke the active participation of 
all educators in working toward 
the highest goals for education. 


^^Constitution of the American Federation of Teachers, Article II. 

National Education Association, NEA Handbook, ‘The Platform of the National 
Education Association** (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1961), pp. 50-53. 
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involved in any joint or cooperative efforts with diese institutions of 
teacher education. Furthermore, the N.E.A. has developed student chap- 
ters of Future Teachers of America in hundreds of teacher education 
institutions throughout the nation. The A.F.T. has not been able to de- 
velop similar groups in the colleges and universities. And while some 
professors of education hold meml^rship in the A.F.T., a much greater 
number have chosen to join the N.E.A, and its state affiliates. It would 
appear that these factors influence the negative attitude of the A.F.T, 
toward the college and university departments of education. 

Teachers’ Unions and Strikes. Although labor unions commonly use 
the strike to secure improved salaries and working conditions, the A.F.T. 
has followed a nostrike policy since 1952. In the years following World 
War II, low salaries and poor working conditions catalyzed several 
strikes by local teachers’ groups affiliated with the N.E.A. as well as the 
A.F.T. But both organizations have maintained a nostrike policy for 
several years. In many states, the right to strike is denied to public 
employees, including teachers. 

'Teachers’ Unions and the Weu-are of Teachers. 'The concern of 
teachers’ unions with matters of teachers’ salaries, working conditions, 
academic freerlom, retirement income, and other benefits, has probably 
spurred the N.E.A. to take a stronger interest in the welfare of teachers. 
This concern for teacher welfare .should not imply that the unions are 
not interested in developing a high quality of public service. Indeed, 
these two factors arc often interdependent. In recent years, the A.F.T. 
has indicated increasing concern with the rjuality of services rendered 
by teachers, as well as showing a continued concern for teacher welfare. 

MERIT RATING 

Merit rating of teachers is a highly controversial professional issue. It 
is based on the assumption that teachers should be paid according to 
their individual competence. In recent years, most school systemis have 
adopted a single salary schedule in which each teacher, regardless of 
his subject specialization or merit, is paid according to his preparation 
and seniority of service. But we know that even with eipial levels of 
preparation and experience, teachers differ greatly in their effectiveness. 
The idea of merit rating is to provide .salary bonuses or rewards to out- 
standing teachers. 

But there are many practical problems in merit-rating plans. Who is 
to do the rating of teachers':* Do we have valid and reliable criteria for 
rating teaching effectiveness? Can such rating be done objectively? Will 
merit fating have an adverse affect on teacher morale? Will it lead to 
conformity of classroom teaching practices,^ 
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While many school districts use rating plans to assess the dFcctiveness 
of their teachers, only a few districts use such plans for purposes of 
merit pay. Teachers tend to be opposed to any system of merit rating 
for salaries. 

The Trump Report. In a study sponsored jointly by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals and the Ford Foundation, a 
proposal was developed for a new approach to the secondary school. 
Included in this proposal was a merit plan in which so-called teacher 
specialists were to receive an average salary of $8,^000, while the general 
teachers were to receive an average of $5,500. Trump’s distinction be- 
tween these two types of teachers is that the teacher specialists are tho.se 
who “demonstrate career interests and abilities . . . possess a master’s 
degree as a minimum . . . will be responsible for overseeing all the 
instruction in a given subject . . . will be even more competent than 
now . . . will have general charge of evaluating student achievement.”’’* 
The general teachers, on the other hand, are those individuals found on 
many teaching staffs today who, according to Trump, “do not plan to 
continue in the profession on a long-term basis.”®-'* These general teachers 
will work under the teacher specialists, according to Trump’s proposal. 
While this plan does not provide merit pay on the basis of man-to-man 
comparisons of effectiveness, it does provide for a dual level of salary 
according to ({ualifications and servicj^ to he performed. 

Certainly in the secondary .school of the future there will be heavy 
emphasis on superior teaching. The fact that better teaching means 
better education will be fully appreciated. . . . Professional teachers 
will assume roles <]uitc different from tho.se they have toilay. The fetish 
of uniformity that seems to be dooming the teaching profession to 
mediocrity will be discarded. Moves to raise professional standards 
today are mainly concerned with higher certification requirements and 
uniform salary schedules. The teachers’ new role in education will go 
far beyond that. 

Obviously, such a proposal has many controversial aspects. If .salary 
levels can be raised sufficiently, teaching would become a more desirable 
occupation, and a much higher proportion of teachers would regard their 
work as a lifelong career. 'The Trump proposal, on the other hand, would 
distinguish two types of teachers, recognizing two distinct levels of 
qualitative performance, and would provide compensation accordingly. 
Some people would regard this as a type of caste system in teaching. 

J. Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Urbana, Illinois: Ccnnniission on the Ex- 
perimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary School, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals, 1959), p. 15. 
p. 15. -'BflMd., p. 27. 
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But, unfortunately, current practices provide only a very limited degree 
of upward mobility for the teacher who is outstanding. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

One of the chief goals of education in a free society is to develop in 
students the capacity for critical tliinlcing. But in order to think critically, 
one must be exposed to controversial issues and one must be free to reach 
his own conclusions. But there are those who consider such freedom of 
inquiry too risky even for a society such as ours. Tliey would prefer to 
sec the schools avoid controversial issues in teaching. Some would like to 
see the schools indoctrinate for Americanism. 

Advocates of academic freedom point out that students should be 
taught how to think and not what to think. Since World War II we have 
witnessed a surging interest in academic freedom, with many attempts 
being made to censor textbooks and to avoid such controversial areas 
as the study of communism, race relations, separation of church and 
state, UNESCO, sex, and criticism of capitalism. 

Mo.st of the states now require loyalty oaths of teachers, despite the 
opposition to such oaths by the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. These organizations have expressed concern that such 
oaths have singled out teachers and have .served to intimidate them by 
implying that they are suspect of abusing the civil rights of freedom of 
inquiry and .speech acairded to other citizens. 

Our society in time of peril finds itself in a schizoid position. On the 
one hand, it must be secure in knowing that its youth is developing the 
qualities of loyalty and patriotism essential to the preservation of society. 
But on the other hand, it must tolerate and stimulate the freedom of in- 
quiry that produces the creative activity so ncces.sary for societal im- 
provement. In the words of Einstein, 

We are concerned not merely witli the technical problem of securing 
and maintaining peace, but also w;<li the important task of ('ducation 
and enlightenment. If we want to re.<ii.st the powers which threaten to 
suppre.ss intellectual and individual freedom we must keep clearly before 
us what is at .stake, and what we owe to that freedom which our ances- 
tors have won for us after bard struggles. 

Without such frt^edom there would have lieen no Shakespeare, no 
Goethe, no Nesvton, no Faraday, no Pasteur and no Lister. ... It is only 
men who are free, who create the inventions and intellectual works 
which to us modems make life wortfi while.®^ 

Albert Einstein, Out of My Later fears (New York: Philosophical lahrarv, Inc., 
1950), p. 149. 
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Robert M. Hutchins, a strong advocate of academic freedom, has this 
to say: 

Academic freedom is simply a way of saying that wc get the best 
results in education and research if wc leave their management to people 
who know something about them. Attc^mpts on the part of the public to 
regulate the methods and content of education and to determine the 
objects of research arc eiuToachments on academic freedom. . . . The 
democratii* view that the stale may determine the amount of money 
to be spent on education and may regulate education and educators by 
law has nothing to do with the wliolly undem(K;ratic notion that citizens 
max' tell educators how to (‘onduct education ’ and still less with the 
fantastic position that they nia\ tell them how to live, vote, think, and 
speak.^*** 

Many educators would agree that our society sliould not place any 
restrictions on our freedom to teach and learn, except where license is 
taken to advocate the destruction of such freedom and the destruction 
of our free society. But perhaps fewer educators would agree with Jeffer- 
son's words in his first inaugural address: 

If thcTC be anv among us who wish to dissolve this union, or to change 
its republican form, let them stand iindisliiibed, as monuments of the 
safety with w'hich erroi of opinion ina\' be tolerated where reason is 
loft fr('c to combat it.’*^* 

THE TEACHER AND THE LAW\ 

In 1951 the United States Supreme Court stated, "Today, education is 
perhaps the most important function of state and local governments.” 
Law's have been established to cover such areas as school finance*, com- 
pulsory school attendance, tc'acher certification reejuirements, courses of 
instruction, tt'achcr tenure, pupil transportation, and so on. Since many 
of these an*as are discussed in other sections of this book, we will at- 
tempt to examine briefly an area of great concern to the beginning 
teacher: Uahilitij for pupil injury. 

Immunity of the School District 

Unless a state or local statute exists to the contrary, school districts 
and municipalities are not liable for pupil injury. This immunity from 
tort (injury) liability derives from the ancient doctrine that the king 
(as an agent of God) can do no wrong. Such dogma was inherited by 
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the American courts, despite die fact that we have never had a long. But 
the theory of sovereignty, as represented in the rule of the king, was 
transposed to the state and its agencies. Since education is a function of 
government, school boards have been held immune from tort liability 
except where sudi immunity is waived by statute. 

Obviously, such immunity may lead to great injustices and hardships 
where individuals, through no fault of their own, are injured or killed 
through the negligence of the school district and its agents. The courts 
of New York State have not held rigidly to this common-law doctrine 
and, until recently, have been the only courts to hold a school board 
liable for the negligent performance of duties, despite the absence of a 
statute waiving such immunity. Tlie Illinois Supreme Court in 1959 ruled 
against the doctrine of governmental immunity, thereby concurring with 
the New York courts in this respect. 

Recently, New York State passed the Court of Claims Act, which 
waives its governmental immunity from liability for negligent acts by 
its agents. Other states that have statutes specifically waiving this im- 
munity are California and Wa.shington. 

Connecticut and New Jersey have laws that hold the district liable 
for injuries that occur as a re.sult of the negligence of the district’s em- 
ployees during the time they are on duty. While such laws do not waive 
completely the district’s immunity, they offer protection to the teacher 
and are commonly referred to as “save harmless” laws because they save 
the teacher from financial harm. 

Abe Teachers Immune FRO\r Tort Liability? Since the laws in most 
states hold the school di.striet immune from tort liability, the question 
arises whether the teacher enjoys .similar immunity. After all, isn’t the 
teacher, as an agent of the district, entitled to .such immunity? 'The an- 
swer is emphatically no, bec ause it is held that the teacher is not a public 
officer. Consecpiently. the teacher is personally liable for acts of negli- 
gence. Members of a school board, as officers, arc not liable when acting 
in good faith and within the range of their corporate powers. 

According to the courts, the teacher’s relationship to his pupils is in 
loco parentis — ^that is, in the place of the parent. Consecjiiently, a teacher 
must act in a manner of reasonable care and pnidencc, as any parent 
must. In other words, the teacher can be held liable for pupil injury if 
it can be established that such injury arose out of the negligence of 
the teacher. Such ni^ligence includes nonfeasance (failure to perform a 
duty) as well as malfea.sance (failure to perform a duty properly). While 
this would appear to put the teacher in a delicate and vulnerable posi- 
tion, the courts have repeatedly emphasized that unless a reasonable 
person could have foreseen the consequences of the act, the teacher can- 
not be held liable. Consequently, teachers do not have to be especially 
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cautious or timid in the disdiarge of their duties. Teachers must act in 
a manner befitting that of a reasonable and prudent person. The follow- 
ing review of a recent court case will help illustrate this: 

In New Jersey a seventh-grade boy was punched by a taller boy 
while walking in the corridor in the direction of a room outside of which 
a teacher stood. The boy retaliated by tapping die odier boy. He then 
started into the room, when, without warning, the taller boy pushed 
him from behind and shoved him into some desks, injuring him to such 
an extent that his leg was later amputated. Aiji a result, an action for 
damages was brought against the teacher. In its decision, favoring the 
teacher, the court ruled that, in the absence of any evidence that the 
taller buy was known to be aggressive or known as a bully, the teacher’s 
conduc't in entering the classroom after the first encounter was not evi- 
dence of negligence. It was what an ordinarily prudent person might 
well have done and hence the teacher was not liable for damages.®® 

The above illustration is consistent with the stand taken by most courts 
with regard to teacher liability for pupil injury. Since this case occurred 
in a state that has no statute waiving the common-law immunity of 
governmental agencies, the plaintiff would find it useless to bring suit 
against the school district. 

The following case also illustrates that it is difiBcult to prove negligence 
on the part of the teacher, since it must be shown that a reasonably 
pnident person would have been able to fore.see the danger of injury. 

In New York, when a second-grade pupil was injured by a baseball 
bat swung by another girl, action for damages was brought against 
the child’s teacher and the district. It was contended that the injury 
resulted from the lack of adecjuate supervision. The pupil was on the 
playground with her cla.s.s under the .supervision of her teacher when 
the accident occurred. The teacher te.stifi(?d that she did not notice that 
four older girls on the playground at the time were playing ball. The 
court held that no liabilit)' attached to the teacher as it was not shown 
that .she was negligent. It did, however, hold the evidence was sufiBcient 
to justify a verdict for damages against the district.®’ 

'This case illustrates that in states, such as New York, that have enacted 
statutes to waive governmental immunity from tort liability, successful 
litigation can be brought against a school district even when the teacher 
is absolved of negligence. But in the other states where it is virtually 
futile to bring successful litigation against the sdiool district, the plain- 
tiff’s only recourse is to sue the teacher for negligence. Nevertheless, the 
courts have not held the teacher liable unless it could be clearly shown 
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that the teacher was negligent in contributing to the injury' and that 
such injury could have been foreseen by a reasonably prudent person. 

Examples of cases in which teacher negligence can be shown include 
the shop teacher who knowingly allows pupils to operate equipment 
without the required protective devices and clothing, or the high-school 
football coach who, knowing that a player is injured, continues to use 
the youngster, resulting in a more serious injury."'* 

Teachers need not be Caspar Milquetoasts. The courts have consist- 
ently protected them from capricious actions. And many teachers’ as.so- 
ciations make available to individual members insurance protection 
against tort liability. Such policies carry very low premiums, .since very 
few court cases again.st teachers have been successful. 

SUMMARY 

While teaching is widely recognized as a professional calling, teachers 
as a group diflFer from other profc.ssiona1 groups in several ways. Many 
teachers lack interest in professional standards. There is a high rate of 
turnover, particularly among female teachers. A sizable proportion of the 
college graduates prepared for teaching choose to enter other occupa- 
tions. In c'omparison to members of other profe.ssional groups, relatively 
few teachers draw upon research in their work. While most professional 
groups are. licensed by .state boards composed ol professionals, teachers 
arc licensi^d through state hoards ewnposed primarily of lay ptiople. 
More tlian 5 per ei'nt of the nation’s full-time teachers have substandard 
certificates. 

But despite these discouraging conditions, then* is reason for much 
optimism. During the past decade, t» achcr.s’ salaries and conditions of 
emplovment have improvixl markedly. State-wide tenure laws are in 
effect in most states. Academic fn-'i-dom has been gaining greater pro- 
t(‘etion. And a higher proportion of our more able high school seniors 
are declaring teaching as their career choice, 

A recemt .study of the career choice's of male Natie)nal Merit Scholar- 
ship sc'mifinalists revealed a remiarkabh* increase in the proportion select- 
ing teaching. Whereas in 1957 less than 8 per c(‘nt selected teaching, in 
1963 over 15 per cent declared teaching as their canuT choice. Surpris- 
ingly, the field of engineering declined from 33.6 per cent to 20.8 p(!r 
cent over this .same period. Among female semifinalists, teaching was 
bv far the number one choice. In 1963 mort' than 40 per C’cmt of the 
girls chose teaching, while the next highest field (.scientific research) was 
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chosen by less than 19 per cent.** These data are all the more remarkable 
when one considers that, during recent years, (here has been a great 
national campaign to encourage our most able students to select careers 
in science and engineering. 

Teaching is the mother of all professions. Perhaps one day it will come 
to be regarded as one of our most honored professions. 


PROBLEMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION 

1. What distinguishes the professions from other occupations in society? Is 
teaching a profession? Why? 

2. What do you consider to be the most serioris professional problems of 
teachers? Why? 

3. Compared with physicians and attorneys, do teachers as a group lack 
interest in prufe.s.sional .standards? Why? 

4. Ilow would you answer the following allegation? 

Teachers in our secondary schools are incompetent because they are 
trained mainly in how to teach rath(*r than what to teach. 

5. Should boards of education at local and state levels be made up of lay 
citizens or professional educators? Why?. 

6. What is meant by professional ethics? 

7. What are the causes of teacher himover? Is turnover a problem in most 
of the other professions? Why? 

8. Under what esmditions c<rn a tenured teacher be fired? 

9. What are the advantages of holding membership in the state teachers' 
association? The N.E.A? The teachers’ union? 

10. What are the advantages and disadvantages of merit rating? Are you in 
favor of merit rating for salary purposes? Why? 
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Ability, 33S-337, 342-343, 468; see also 
Grouping; of students 
Abraham Lincoln Hi{;h School, San 
Francisco, 224, 226-229 
Academic freedom, 115, 119-121, 168- 
169, 523-524 

Academic studies, 117, 304, 333-347; 
see also College preparatory function 
and Curriculum 

Academically talented students, 330 
Academy, 7-9, 27; curriculum of, 8, 
35; see also Benjamin Franklin 
Accreditation, 25, 90-91, 480-481 
Achievement, 193-198, 337, 342-343, 
468 

Addums, Jane, 199, 201 
Adler, Mortimer, 56 

Administration of education, 434—462; 

see also Organization of schools 
Adolescence, 46, 298, 392, 393, 463; 
needs, 289, 293; see also Develop- 
mental tasks and Imperative Needs of 
Youth 

Advanc*c?d Placement Program, 137, 140, 
331-332, 343-344 
Affective domain, 178-179 
Agriculture, vocational education in, 
363-367, 381 

Aims of education, 30-69, 85 
Alberty, Elsie J., 232, 258 
Albcrly, Harold B., 232, 258, 293 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 523 

American Council of Learned Societies, 
317 

AnuTican Council on Education, 41, 393 
American Federation of Teachers, 517- 
521, 523 

American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences (AIBS), 314; see also Bio- 
logical Sciences Curriculum Study 
(BSCS) 

American Youth Commission, 41 
Americanization, 26, 166 
Antioch College, 259, 310 
Apprenticeship, 5-7, 354, 389 
Architecture, school, 426, 427 
Area Redevelopment Act, 356 
Area vocational education, 374, 376-377 
Aristotle, 30-31 

Armed Forces Qualification Test, 151 
Army Alpha Test, 179-180 
Arts, the. 272, 306, 407 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, 385-386 
Athletics, varsity, 308, 472-475 
Attitudes, 178-179, 234-235 
Audio-visual media, 399-431; see also 
Media for education. Motion picture. 
Programmed learning, Radio, Record- 
ings, Teaching machines. Television, 
and Visualization 

Automated Teaching; see Programmed 
instruction and Teaching machines 
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Bacon, Francis, 32 
Bagley, William C., 57 
Barnard, Henry, 14-15, 19 
Barzun, Jacques, 234-235 
Bavnham, Dorsey, 464 
Bell, Bernard Id^ngs, 142 
Benjamin, Harold, 240 
Bestor, Arthur, 57-59, 117, 121-122, 
125, 214, 216, 250-251, 253, 283, 
406, 500 

“Big-Ten” universities, 151 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study 
(BSCS), 139, 314, 409 
Biology, 273, 313-315; see also Bio- 
lo^cal Sciences Curriculum Study 
( BSCS ) 

Black, Hugo. 143, 146, 157 
Block-time classes, 230-231, 277-278, 
285-286, 288, 294, 303, 305, 428 
Bloom, Benjamin S., 178 
Boards of c^lucation, local, 302, 443, 
452-457, 502-503, 504; state, 13-15, 

447-448 

Bobbitt, Franklin, 39—40 
Bossing, Nelson L., 297 
Boston University, 310 
Braineld, Theodore, 56-57, 65 
British Broadcasting Corporatiofi, 403, 
415-417 

Broad-fields curriculum, 221, 225, 230- 
231, 249-252 
- Bronowski, J., 198, 203 
•'Bronx High School of Science, 387 
Brown vs. Board of Education, 150n, 
156, 443 

Bruner, Jerome S., 177-178 

Bunnell, Robert A,, 139n 

Business education, vocational, 376, 381 

California, accreditation of secondary 
schools, 481; compulsory education, 
391; higher education, 150, 324-325, 
333; junior colleges, 108, 324; State 
Board of Education, 121; Superin- 
tendent ^ of Public Instruction, 121; 
teachers’ salaries, 490 
California Teachers Association, 508, 
519 

Campbell, Roald F., 139n, 456n 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation, 38-39, 85 

Carnegie Corporation, 48-49, 137, 302, 
421, 480, 495 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 217 
Carnegie Umt, 81, 213, 217-219, 232, 
301, 309 

Censorship, 115, 119, 121, 457, 504; 

see also Academic freedom 
Certification of Teachers, 491-492, 494, 
495-496, 501-502, 505 
Chemical Education Material Study 
(CHEM).347 

Chicago Board of Education, 413 
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Chicago City Junior College, 413 
Chicago public schools, 507 
Child^enefit theory, 147-148 
Child labor, 76-77 
Christian Science Monitor, 504 
Christian traditionalism, 53-54 
Church and state, and education, 5, 9, 
15-16, 141-150, 168-169, 443; see 
also Religion and Secularization 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, 157-158 
Civil War, and education, 17-19 
Civilian Conservation Corps, 91-93 
Class size, 464; flexible, 427, 464-465 
Classical traditionalism, 54-57 
Clinton, DcWitt, 12 

Cochran vs, Louisiana State Board of 
Education, 147 

Cognition, 175, 177, 401, 425; see also 
Critical thinking 

College, admission to, 217, 322-333, 
337-338, 344-345; see also College 
Entrance Examination Board, Col- 
leges and universities. Higher educa- 
tion, and Testing programs 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
139-140, 217, 330-331, 343; Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, 330; see also Ad- 
vanced Placement Program 
College of the Air, 413 
College preparatory function, 81, 217, 
322-350, 393; curriculum, 96-98, 

219-220, 268, 280, 326, 345-347; 
schools, 123; see also Academic 
studies. College (admission to), and 
Eight-Year Study 

Colleges and universities, enrollment, 
104-110; enrollment quotas, 151; 
fiinior colleges, 107-110, 392-393; 
land-grant, 17-18; private, 325; pub- 
lic, 325; see also College (admission 
to). College preparatory function, 
and Higher education 
Colonial education, 3-9 
Columbia University, 140 
Comenius, Johann Amos, 32, 60 
Commission on the Education of Ado- 
lescents, 385 

Commission on the Relation of School 
and College; see Eight-Year Study 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, 39, 85, 353 
Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, 25, 81 
Committee of Ten, 25, 81 
Common learnings; see Genera] Educa- 
tion 

Communism, 118-119 
Comparative education, 125 
Competition, 174-175 
Comprehensive high school, 49, 85, 
123-124, 136, 220, 221-225, 296- 
301, 361, 385-386, 387, 388, 390- 
391, 393; in England, 129-130, 134, 
136, 388; in Sweden, 134-136, 388; 
in the U.S.S.R., 131-134, 136 
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Compulsory education, 3, 6, 37, 76-77, 

391 » » F » * 

® * 89, 

123-124, 136-137, 154-155, 158-159, 
266, 275-276, 298-305, 323, 329, 
330, 337-339, 342, 353, 380, 382- 
384, 385. 387, 452, 462. 480, 495-496 
Connecticut, public higher raucation, 
151 


Consolidation of schools, 89-90 
Constitution; see United States Consti- 
tution 

Continental Classroom, 413 
Continuation education, 391-392 
Controversial issues, teaching of, 119, 
457, 523; see also Academic freedom 
Cook County, Illinois, 449 
Cooperation, 174-175 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standiuds, 91 

Core curriculum, 221, 231-232, 250, 
268, 277-279; see also General edu- 


cation 

Corey, Stephen M., 202-203 
Counts, George S., 40, 65 
Creativity, 195-203, 331 
Cremin, Lawrence A., 65, 115 
Critical thinking, 176-178, 184, 186- 
192, 196-197, 201-202, 288. 499- 
500, 523; see also Method of intelli- 
gence 

Crowley, Francis M., 53 
Cubberley, Ellwood P., 4-5, 7, 15 
Cultural heterogeneity, 165-166 
Curriculum, 213-296, 426-427; articu- 
lation, 241-259, 305: broadening of, 
23-24; correlation, 243-245; defini- 
tions, 213-214, 216-217; diversifica- 
tion, 81-85, 379-380, 382; experi- 
ence-centered, 297-298; experiences 
and democratic values, 172; fusion. 


245; improvement, 138-139, 192-193, 
240-241, 248-259, 313-318, 344-347, 
349; integration, 235-236, 248-252, 
301, 305, 310-312; organization, 242- 
243; program of studies, 219-220; re- 
sistance to experimentation, 309-310; 
see also Academic studies. Block-time 
classes, College preparatory function. 
Core curriculum, Electives, Explora- 
tory education. Extra-class activities. 
General education. Subject curricu- 
lum, and Vocational education 


Dame schools. 7 
Darwin, Charles, 61-62, 195 
Declaration of Independence, 9 
Delinquency, juvenile, 284-285, 380, 
468 

Democracy and education, 39, 164- 
208, 263-264, 393; and the compre- 
^hensive high school, 123-124, 269, 
301; and curriculum, 292, 294; in 
teaching, 176-175 
Depression, 91-95, 355 
Desegregation, 155-160, 167, 443 
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Developmental tasks, 46 
Dewey, John, 39, 62, 64-65, 67, 95- 
96, 99, 168, 177, 184, 186, 233, 255, 
257, 318, 499-500 

Discipline, 7; and democracy, 173-174 
Distributive education, vocational, 363, 
367, 370-372 
District of Columbia, 437 
District system, 14-15: consolidation of 
schools, 451; local districts, 434, 439, 
443, 450-458; reorganization, 451- 
45«3; si/e of enrollment, 451; strengths 
and weaknesses, 456-458 
Dr(‘ssel. Paul L., 181, 186. 188 
Dri\er education, 308 
Dropouts, 77-80. 91, 276, 378, 379- 
381, 388, 389, 392, 393, 458, 469-470 

Ecl(*eticism, 59 

Educ'atioii, !is behavioral science, 23; 
('olonial, 3; as economic force, 458; 
and la!)or, 12; ius state function, 13- 
14; and taxation, 12-13; see also 
Aims of education. Compulsory edu- 
cation, Higher education. Secondary 
education, and Universal education 
Educational Policies Commission, 41, 
43, 49-50, 100-101, 275-286, 347, 
353, 384-385 

Educational Testing Service, 140 
Efficiency in education, 118, 123 
Eight-Year Study, 96-98, 289, 326 
Einstein, Albert, 51-52, 175, 195, 202, 
205-206, 523 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., 137 
Elec'tives, 219-221, 300, 303 
Eleven-plus examination, 126, 129 
Eliot, Cnuirles W., 25, 81-82, 96 
Emotions, 178-179, 201-203 
Emulation, 192 

England, education in, 122-123, 125- 
130; (wducational schools, 130; com- 
prehc‘nsivc' secondary schools, 12f)- 
130, 134, 136, 388; Crowther Report, 
126-127; General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, 126, 129; grammar school, 

126, 129; higher education, 127, 130; 
independent tuition schools, 126, 
mcMlern school, 126; “public’^ (pri- 
vate) schools, 123; technical school, 
126; ser also Eleven-plus examination 
English, 270-271, 300, 316-317 
English grammar school, 7-8 
Enrollment, in nonpublic high schools, 
75-77; in public secondiiry schools, 
73, 75-77 

Ecpiali/ation aid for education, 439, 
449-450; state foundation program, 
449 450 

Essentialism, 57-59, 67, 115-116, 254, 
378-379 

Europeiin education, 110, 125-136, 301, 
388 

Everson vs. Board of Education, 146n, 
147n, 443n 


Expenditures for education, by levc^ of 
government, 439-441; by states, 436- 
438 

Experimcntalism, 61-62, 64-65 
Exploratory education, 219-220; see 
also Electives 

Extra-class activities, 213-214, 270, 303, 
471-477; assemblies, 475; camping, 
477; clubs, 471-472; dramatics, 477; 
interscholastic athletics, 472-475; 
intramural athletics, 475; music, 475, 
477; publications, 477; social activi- 
ties, 477; speech, 477; student gov- 
ernment, 4153 

Fail nee, Roland C., 297 
Federal Communications Commission, 
403, 409-411 

Federal Government, and education, 
9-11, 15. 19, 76. 91-93, 94-95, 110, 
115, 138-139. 146, 313, 434-437; 
educational benefits for war veterans, 
103-104; higher education, 17, 18, 
10.‘l-l()6, 149-150, neeil for federal 
support, 437-442, 450; opposition to 
federal support, 442—444, vocational 

education, 84, 354-378, 383-385; see 
also National Defense Education Act 
and National Science* Foundation 
Flexner, Abraham, 38, 82 
Ford Foundation, 118, 137, 344, 412, 

413, 417, 421, 426, 480, 522 

Foreign langu.iges, modern. 336-337, 
345-346 

Foundations, private, 137; see also 

Carnegie Corporation, Ford Founda- 
tion, and Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
Fran(*e, enlueation in, 135 
Franklin, Benjamin, 8, 35, 216, 354 
Fn*c schools, 11-17, 19-20, 37, see also 
Public schools and Universal educa- 
tion 

Freud, Sigmund, 23 
Froebel, 33 
Fromm, Erich, 198 

Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion; see Ford Foundation 
Fundamentals, 57, 116-117, 378-379 
Future Farmers of Ani(*rica, 366 
Future Teachers of Ainc^rica, 521 

Gardner, John W., 49, 170 
CiMieral education, 100, 172-173, 219- 
221, 224-225. 227, 263-319, 338, 
353, 387 

George-Barden Act, 355, 374 
George-Dcen Act, 355, 376 
Giwge-Ellzey Act, 355 
George-Reed Act, 355 
Gerrymandering, 159 
Getzcls, J. W., 330-331, 333, 343n 
Giftedness, 193—203 
Grading of students, 299 
Graduates, high school, 78-80, 379, 
469; by states, 436-438 
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Graduaticm requirements, high school, 
224,290 

Grant, Ulysses S., 15 
Griswold, A. Whitney, 122 
Grouping of students, 287, 293, 299, 
303, 305, 342-343, 390-391, 427, 
462^65; criteria. 402-463; problems, 
463-464; see also Nongraaed high 
school and Tracks 
Gruber, Howard E., 256-257 
Guidance, 300, 303, 389, 391, 465-470; 
role of administrator, 465; role of 
counselor, 466-467; role of psycholo- 
gist, 467; role of social worker, 467; 
role of teacher, 465-466; vocational 
guidance and occupational informa- 
tion, 376 

Guilford, J. P.. 198-199, 331 

Hc'igerstown, Maryland, 412 
Hall, G. Stanley, 23 
H«'u*vard College, 7 

Harvard Committee report, 43-46, 59, 
100, 194-195, 266-275, 307, 353, 
385, 500 

Havighiirst, Robert J., 46, 468 
Health education, 308; see also Physical 
c'ducation 

Health sc^rvices, 470-471 
Hcrbart, Johann Friedrich, 33 
High school, 9, 16-17, 19-20, 26, 37; 
see also Comprehensive high school. 
Curriculum, Dropouts, Enrollment, 
Holding power. Graduates, Gradua- 
tion requircmients, and Secondary 
education 

Higher education, 104-111, 347, 349; 
ciirricuhim integration, 310-312; en- 
rollment, 104-110, 323-325; expendi- 
tures, 150-151; federal aid, 149-150, 
439, 442, 443; land-grant colleges, 
17-18; opportunities, 150-152, 167, 
322-325, 332-333, 347, 468; see also 
College (admission to). Colleges and 
universities. Junior colleges. Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, and Veterans (educational bene- 
fits) 

Higher Education Facilities Act, 149, 
439, 442, 443 
Hilgard, Ernest R., 183 
Holding power of high schools, 78-80, 
379 

Home economics, vocational education 
in, 363-364. 371, 373-374 
Homemaking, 304, 306-307 
Homeroom, 300 
Homework, 303 
Honors classes, 342-343 
Hook, Sidney, 169 
Humanism, 55-57 

Hutchins, Robert M., 56-57, 106, 381, 
500, 524 

Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program, 478 


Illiteracy, 80-81 
Immigration, 25-26, 165-166 
Imperative Needs of Youth, 41. 43. 
276-277 

Independent study, 427-428 
Independent Television Authority (Brit- 
ain), 415-417 

Industrial arts, 269-270, 304, 306-307. 

383-384; manual training, 23 
Inglis, Alexander J., 39 
Inquiry-discovery, 180, 183-184, 191, 
206, 313; see also Critical thinking 
Integration, racial; see Desegregation 
Intelligence, 179-180, 193-195. 199; 

and teaching, 500-501; see also I.Q. 
Intuition. 177, 199 

LQ.. 152, 154, 193-194, 332, 462-463 

^ ackson, Andrew, 37 
ackson, Robert H., 145, 147-148 
atnc's. William, 23, 61 
efferson, Thomas, 11, 36, 146, 179, 524 
. bhnson, Andrew, 444 
/ohnson, Lyndon B., 138, 155, 157, 356, 
357, 442 

Junior colleges, 107-110, 374, 392-393, 
460, 462 

Junior high school, 86-87, 89, 296-297, 
460; curriculum, 225, 230-232, 337- 
341 

Kalamazoo Decision, 19-20 
Kelley, Earl C., 182n 
Kennedy, John F., 138, 384, 435 

Labor unions, and education, 12, 389, 
392 

Land-grant colleges, 17-18 
Language laboratory, 403 
Lai in grammar school. 7-8 
Leadership, educational, 458-460 
Learning, principles and conditions, 
181-184, 186-193, 399-400; see also 
Critical thinking, Inquiry-discovery, 
and Method of intelligence 
Learning resources, 399-430; see ako 
Library, and Media for education 
Lecture, 400 
Le€’ Gordon C., 11, 457 
Lee, liobert E., 18 

Liberal education, 55, 117, 263; see 
also General education 
Library, school, 304, 418-419, 427-428 
Lieberman, Myron, 448, 457, 492-493, 
500-501, 504, 509. 510, 518 
Life adjustment, 46, 101-103, 115, 117, 
123, 378 

Lincoln, Abraham, 17, 354 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, 288- 
£89 

Lippmann, Walter, 62 
Lc^ke, John, 32 

Los Angeles Board of Education, 121 
Loyalty oath, 119, 523; see also Aca- 
demic freedom 
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Madison, James, 143 
Mann, Horace, 14-15, 34, 37 
Mai^ower Development and Training 
Act, 356 

Marketable skills; see Salable skills 
Maslow, A. H., 203 

Massachusetts, laws on education, 3, 
4-7, 16-17; public higher education, 
150-151, 332; state board of educa- 
tion, 14; teachers* salaries, 490 
Massachusetts Institute of. Technology, 
347, 408 

Mathematics, 255-256, 274, 279, 315- 
316; see also School Mathematics 
Study Croup (SMSG) and University 
of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics (UICSM) 

Maturity, 203-204 

Mayhew, Lewis B., 173n, 186, 188 
McCarthyism, 115, 119 
McCollum vs. Board of Education, 
145n, 443n 

Media for education, 118, 136-139, 
346-347, 399-431; see also Motion 
picture. Programmed learning, Radio, 
Recordings, Television, and Visualiza- 
tion 

Melbourne High School, Florida, 429- 
430 

Memorization, 175, 399-401 
Mcnckcn, H. L., 424 
Mental discipline, 35-36, 58 
Mental health, 140-141, 284, 468 
Merit rating of teachers, 521-523 
Method of intelligence, 62, 64, 164- 
165, 175-178, 201, 288, 290; see also 
Critical thinking 

Michigan, higher education, 333; Kala- 
mazoo decision, 19-20; Secondary 
School College Agreement, 98 
Michigan State University, 310, 328 
Midwest Program on Airborne Tele- 
vision Instruction, 414-415 
Mi now, Newton, 410 
Mississippi, 438, 490 
Mobility, social, 166-167, 393 
Mock-up, 422 
Models, 407 

Modern Language Association of 
America, 345; see also Foreign lan- 
guages (modern) 

Morrill Act, 17, 354-355, 442, see also 
Land-grant colleges 

Morrill, Justin P., 17; see also Land- 
grant colleges and Morrill Act 
Motion picture, 346-347, 399, 407-409 
Motivation, 19^197 
Music, 306, 407 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 426, 522 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, 
497, 503, 504, 519 

National Council for Accreditation of 


Teacher Education, 496, 503, 519 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
317 

National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 316 

National Defense Education Act, 110, 
118, 120-121, 137-139, 149, 192- 
193, 313, 345, 374, 376, 403, 408, 
409, 413, 421, 437, 445, 446, 468-469 
National Defense Training Program, 
356 

National Education Association, 25, 41, 
49, 140, ^7, 353, 384, 443, 479, 
502-503, 513-521, 523; see also 

American Federation of Teachers 
National Education Improvement Act, 
442 

National Educational Television Center, 
415 

National Merit Scholarship Program, 
139-140, 331-332, 339, 478, 501, 527 
National School Lunch Act, 439, 471 
National Science Foundation, 138-139, 
149, 192-193, 256, 313, 344, 409, 
437, 479, 497n 

National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, 90-91 

National Youth Administration, 91, 93, 
355-356 

Nationalizing influences, 136-141, 435, 
457; see also College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, Federal Covem- 
ment, Ford Foundation, National De- 
fense Education Act, National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation, National 
Science Foundation, and Testing pro- 
grams 

Needs. 203-206 

Negro. 24-25, 116, 154, 158-159, 366 
New Deal, 92-93 

New Fiinners of America, 366; see also 
Future Farmers of America 
New Jersey, 147-148, 151, 359 
New Rochelle, New York, 159 
New York City schools, 15, 387; Dem- 
onstration Guidance Project, 152; 
Higher Horizons Project, 152, 154, 
285; Juvenile Delinquency Evalua- 
tion Project, 284-285, 380; special- 
ized high .schools, 387-388 
New York State, 143, 150-151, 332, 
391, 393, 438, 490 
Nongraded high school, 428-430 
Nonpublic secondary schools, 77, 123 
Normal schools, 20-21 
Northwest Ordinance, 10 

Oberlin College, 328 

Office of Education; see United States 
Office of Education 
Ohio, 381, 391, 415 

Ohio State University School, The, 172- 
173, 289-292, 421, 472 
Operant conditioning, 423-424; see 
also Programmed learning 
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Oppenheimer, J. Robert, 165 
Organization of schools, 86-87, 364, 
460-462 

Parochial schools, 25, 76, 443 
Paiding, Linus, 3^ 

Pauper schools, 5, 13, 37 
Pedley, Robin, 126-127 
Peirce, Charles, 61 
Pennsylvania, 143, 151, 381, 391 
Perennialism, 55-57, 67 
Pestalozzi, 33, 36, 61 

Philosophies of education, 52-66; eclec- 
ticism, 59; progressivism, 59-66; 
traditionalism, 53-59 

.Physical education, 301; see also Health 
education 

Physical Science Study Committee 
(PSSC), 139, 346-347, 408-409 
Practical nurse education, 374-375 
Pragmatism, 61 
Prayer in school; see Religion 
Presb^erian Church, 142^-143, 146 
Prcsiaent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
caUon, 103, 105-107, 149 
Prossey, S. L., 421 

Prince Edward County, Virginia, 157 
Princeton University, 251-252 
Principal, 455-456, 465 
Problem-solving; see Critical thinking. 
Inquiry-discovery, and Method of 
intelligence 

Professional education, see Teacher 
education 

Programmed learning, 419-425; see also 
Teaching machines 

Progressive education, 95-99; see also 
Progressivism 

Progressive Education Association; see 
Eight-Year Study 
Progressivism, 59-62, 64-67 
ProsstT, Charles, 101 
Public schools, 10-17, 19-20, 37 
Purdue University, 414 
Puritans, 3-5 

Rabi, Isidor, 183 

Radio, 401-403 

Rafferty, Maxwell, 121 

Rank in class, 329-330, 334-335 

Rationalism, 56 

Reconstructionism, 40-41, 65-66 
Recordings, 401-403 

Released time for religious instruction, 
144-145; see also Church and state 
and Religion 

Religion, and education, 3-5, 31-32, 34, 
45, 169; in early NeiV England, 3-6, 
169; prayer in school, 143-145; re- 
leased time, 144-145; religious in- 
struction in school, 141—145; see also 
Church and state, and Secularization 
Research, institutional, 478-480; for 
professional practitioners, 496-497, 
501 


Resource units, 290, 293, 295 

Hyman G., 57-^, 117, 121- 
^ 123 125, 140.254,379.500 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 48, 16^170, 
194 


Roe, Anne, 178, 195-197 
Roman Catholic church, educational 
philosophy, 53-54; public funds for 
parochial schools, 143-148 
Rosenbaum, E. P., 256 
Rousseau, Jean Jac*ques, 32, 36, 60-61 
Russian education; see U.S.S.R., educa- 
tion in 


Salable skills. 117, 353-354, 382-383, 
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